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Liberty is the breath of life of our American Republic. 
"Man," said Rousseau, "is everywhere born free, and 
is everywhere in chains." We Americans were born 
free. Most of us, by the grace of God, have not experi- 
enced the chains. 

But so long as there are men stronger by personal 
power or by circumstance and men that are weaker, 
there will be chains, unless natural liberty is trans- 
lated into civil liberty, liberty established by law and 
defended by the courts that administer the law. The 
majority of us enjoy civil liberty, for ourselves. The 
select few among us are ready to make sacrifices, often 
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heavy sacrifices, to defend the civil liberties of others. 

Civil liberty as the Founders of the Republic con- 
ceived it and wrote it into the Bill of Rights meant that 
the American citizen was to be free to think his own 
thoughts; he was to be free to express his thoughts by 
speech or through the press. Was he to be free to ex- 
press thoughts abhorrent to the community? Yes, 
however abhorrent his ideas, the good people had to 
refute them or take them. This was America. Julius 
Caesar asserted that it was the fundamental princi- 
ple of sound law that no man could be held account- 
able before the law for his opinions, but only for his 
overt, unlawful acts. The thought of the early Amer- 
ican Republic followed this principle. 

Down to recent times we have had no organization 
devoted to the defense of civil liberties. We have had 
spotty ad hoc organizations in defense of particular 
individuals, but nothing equivalent to the noble 
French League for the Defense of the Rights of Man. 
In essence, the American Civil Liberties Union de- 
veloped by Roger Baldwin and Lucille Milner has 
been such an organization of good citizens. 

The frightful outrages against civil liberties that 
attended the first world war led Roger Baldwin, who 
had worked actively in the American Union Against 
Militarism, to develop out of the civil liberties com- 
mittee of that Union a National Civil Liberties Bureau 
during World War I, the first organization for the 
defense of civil liberties in all American history. Roger 
Baldwin, who had been associated in public welfare 
issues in St. Louis with the author of this book, asked 



her to join him in the civil liberties work. Lucille 
Milner accepted, and became secretary of the peace- 
time American Civil Liberties Union. Thus, she has 
been on the inside of the Civil Liberties organization 
from the very beginning in 1920. She gave the best of 
her life to it, until 1945- 

As a good American citizen born free I cherished 
the American Civil Liberties Union. I admired Roger 
Baldwin, who was glad to go to jail as a conscientious 
objector, though his frail figure would not have mer- 
ited a yard on the firing line. And I early learned to 
value Lucille Milner in the Civil Liberties setup. She 
had a level head. You could trust her. 

One cannot read Lucille Milner's book without a 
growing sense that a powerful organization for the 
defense of civil liberties is an indispensable bulwark 
of the American way of life. We must not be surprised 
to see epidemics of persecution conducted by those 
who happen to be in the seats of power. Such persecu- 
tions we had after the first world war and in the early 
years of the Great Depression, and once again today. 

That little body of true Americans who in 1920 or- 
ganized for the defense of civil liberties seemed to be 
attempting to sweep back the ocean tide. They made 
up with courage and will power for what they lacked 
in the way of political power. A. Mitchell Palmer 
could swing all the power of the Attorney General's 
office to crush little people whose ideas and words 
could be labelled by the new weasel word "subver- 
sive," but Palmer's power disintegrated while the 
Civil Liberties Union grew stronger. After all, the 
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Palmers of that time like the McCarthys of today are 
intrusions upon the honest traditions of free America; 
such intrusions are bound to wither away. 

Lucille Milner has chosen the form of an autobiog- 
raphy to present her experience in the fight for civil 
liberties. It is a charming autobiography: the reader 
would like to see more of Lucille Milner in it; but the 
little one sees is rewarding. One gets some sense of the 
forces that made an extremely charming member of 
the privileged classes secede from the pleasantness of 
privileged life to hover around the slums, and to court 
outrage on the picket lines. 

What she set out to do, and has done successfully, 
was to write a case history of the Civil Liberties Union 
and of the state of civil liberties in America through 
a succession of crisis periods. She has done a superb 
job. 

No American can read Lucille Mihier's book with- 
out being a better American when he has finished it. 

ALVIN JOHNSON 

President Emeritus 

New School for Social Research, New York City 



author's note 



This book Is simply an informal history of civil liber- 
ties in practice based upon my personal experiences 
of over a quarter of a century. It is written in the hope 
that it will enable young Americans to measure the 
present against the recent past, and strengthen in 
them a determination to rediscover the value of our 
freedoms. 

Civil liberty at bottom rests upon the spirit of the 
people. "Protection against the tyranny of the magis- 
trate is not enough," John Stuart Mill warned a hun- 
dred years ago, "there needs (to be) protection also 
against the tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feel- 
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ing; against the tendency of society to impose . . . 
its own ideas and practices as rules of conduct on those 
who dissent from them." 

Although Mill's epoch-making essay on Liberty is 
almost a century old, it is full of living interest for us 
today. Our salvation the maintenance of our tradi- 
tions of freedom lies in his central idea. 



PART ONE 



1 



Never in the history of the world has the word "free- 
dom" been used as often, as persistently, as passion- 
ately as today. 

Men differ about its meaning, and these differences 
have led to wars and revolutions that are shaking the 
earth. But all men insist that their immediate or ul- 
timate goal is freedom. This universal acclamation of 
liberty, however it may be understood, is perhaps the 
central characteristic of the twentieth century. 

It is also true, however, that the turbulent days 
through which we are passing have witnessed the 
most violent attacks on freedom. 
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It is these attacks, this mortal danger to which the 
freedom of man has been subjected, that has caused 
our time to be called The Age of Anxiety. 

Like every American, I was born into a heritage of 
freedom so great, so deeply rooted, that we took it for 
granted, like the air we breathed or the circulation of 
our blood. 

Long before I understood the real meaning of the 
Declaration of Independence, or the preamble to our 
Constitution or the lives of Jefferson and Lincoln, or 
the liberating teachings of John Milton and John 
Stuart Mill, I imbibed our heritage of freedom, as 
every American child does, from what I heard at 
home, at school, at play and from the songs we sang. 

America is probably the only country in the world 
whose national anthems are hymns to freedom: 

Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

And that other stirring hymn: 

My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims' pride, 
From ev'ry mountain side, 

Let freedom ring! 

We loved those songs as children but we did not 
think about them. We did not really think about them 



for a long time after we grew up, for we grew up in 
the age of peace and boundless hope which preceded 
the first world war, and had not yet learned what 
Jefferson meant when he warned us that the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance. 

I grew up in the home of a well-to-do southern fam- 
ily without an idea of what the world outside was 
like, how much injustice there is in it, how often our 
freedom is endangered. But there came a time when I 
left my sheltered existence, first to lobby for an ideal 
on the floor of the Missouri state legislature against 
the powerful Pendergast machine and later to plunge 
into the maelstrom of New York City to have a part 
in every civil liberties case from 1920 to 1945. 

It all comes back to me now as I start to write this 
story of the twenty-five years I spent as secretary of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. I can see before 
me the men and women whose civil rights we de- 
fended, many of them now a part of American history 
and in some instances, of world history. 

There were the conscientious objectors of World 
War I ... Eugene Debs . . . Tom Mooney . . . 
Bill Haywood and the I.W.W. . . . Sacco and Van- 
zetti . . . the Scottsboro boys, whose case was one of 
the great civil liberties cases of our time . . . the 
Scopes "monkey law" trial . . . Emma Goldman 
. . . men and women of every kind of political and 
economic belief, of every race and every faith. As a 
matter of fact, from my desk at the Civil Liberties 
Union I took a part in the defense of every important 
civil rights case that arose during the administrations 
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of six presidents of the United States: Wilson, Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt and Truman. 

What busy, exciting and inspiring days those were! 

There were stirring conferences, meetings, press 
campaigns, and court appeals. Over the years, the 
Civil Liberties Union contributed a large share to the 
broadening of American democracy and in extending 
the meaning and interpretation of the Bill of Rights. 
Distinguished leaders in every field were associated 
with us in one way or another in this task ministers, 
professors, lawyers, labor leaders, writers, editors, and 
social workers. 

Because freedom is at this moment the most vital 
issue in the world, I have decided to recount, as best I 
can, my adventures for freedom. Perhaps this is as 
good a time as any to do it. Here in the United States, 
once more, we face those who for the time are chipping 
away at the Bill of Rights, and seem to be having it 
their way. But the tide will turn as it did when the 
Alien and Sedition laws were wiped from the statute 
books and when A. Mitchell Palmer was routed from 
public life by an aroused America. 

For those who are today defending civil liberties 
and for the new generations to join in this crusade for 
freedom, I should like to pass on the heritage of Amer- 
ican democracy as it came to me and as I lived it in my 
activities with the American Civil Liberties Union. 

This is a personal story but this is also American 
history. It is an attempt to tell the epic of civil liberties 
in the United States from the special vantage point 
which I occupied for a quarter of a century, beginning 



with the first world war through the second world 
war. 

The simplest way to tell the story, I have concluded, 
is to start at the beginning. 

I was bom in St. Louis in surroundings of luxury. 

My earliest recollections are of horses and carriages, 
coachmen and servants and trips to the fashionable re- 
sorts in the East. 

My father was well-to-do and we lived in a grand 
style. Our home in the fashionable Washington Ave- 
nue section was impressive: a double-front stone house 
with wide stone steps, a sloping lawn, a stone coping 
and great walnut front doors with etched glass panels. 
I remember the square yard in the rear of the house, 
the kitchen verandah, the chicken coop, the grape- 
vine on the trellis that ran along the wall. At one end 
was our two-story stable where Johnson, our Negro 
coachman, kept our two horses and carriages a closed 
brougham and an open victoria. 

When you entered the house, you came into the 
front hall with its wide curved stairway. There was a 
high mirrored hatrack and family portraits on the 
wall. The one I remember most vividly is the full- 
length portrait of my parents' first-born who died of 
diphtheria at the age of five. On one side of the entrance 
hall was the formal parlor with its gilt Victorian 
chairs covered with handsome brocade. In the center 
of the room seven plush chairs formed a circle of seats 
on which, on rare occasions, we children were allowed 
to play "going to Jerusalem." Tall onyx stands in each 
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corner supported beautiful marble statues enclosed in 
immense globes of glass. 

To the right, in the rear of the hall, was the formal 
state dining room, shut off by high folding doors; on 
the left was the music room with its great ebony Stein- 
way piano, and beyond, the family dining room where 
we were permitted to play our games on rainy days. 

My father, as I remember him, was a tall, hand- 
some man with white hair and a white walrus mus- 
tache which made people mistake him for Admiral 
Dewey when, after the Battle of Manila, Dewey was 
the hero of the day. He looked and acted the southern 
gentleman, always friendly, generous and courteous. 

He was one of the prominent figures in the city's 
commercial and civic circles and in 1891 was presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, at the time, 
the most prominent commercial body in the west. He 
was born in Port Gibson, Mississippi, and educated in 
the schools there and at Baton Rouge, Louisiana and 
later at the Military Institute at Marietta, Georgia. 
When the Civil War was in its third year and he was 
only sixteen, he ran away from the military institute 
to join the Confederate Army. He became a corporal 
in the Georgia Cadets, and subsequently was in the 
Quartermaster Corps under Major L. O. Bridewell, 
where he remained until the end of the war. I recall 
how he loved to talk to us about the Civil War, espe- 
cially of the time when General Grant stopped at his 
father's home when he passed through Port Gibson 
in 1863 n his march to Vicksburg. Proudly he would 



repeat the town legend that General Grant had said: 
"Port Gibson is too beautiful to bum." 

At the close of hostilities, my father returned to 
Port Gibson and worked hard to help the firm my 
grandfather had established, which was deeply in 
debt because of the war, to become once more the 
leading merchants of Claiborne County. In 1875, he 
moved to St. Louis and opened a wholesale grocery 
business. That year he married Ella Hayman, born 
in Wheeling, West Virginia, and reared and educated 
in Philadelphia. They had seven children of whom I 
was the sixth. I was born in 1888, the year of my 
grandfather's death. 

My grandfather, Samuel Bernheimer, born in Aus- 
tria of a wealthy family, came to this country in the 
iSso's. In his own way, grandfather was a pioneer. 
He first opened a general store in New York, then 
moved to Charleston, South Carolina, where he en- 
gaged in a similar business. A yellow fever epidemic 
swept the city and grandfather moved to New Orleans. 
For a while he kept moving, and tried several towns 
in Mississippi before he settled in Port Gibson, and 
opened a store there. Grandfather's business kept 
growing; he imported a fine line of goods from Italy, 
Austria, Switzerland and England. Soon he had the 
largest trade among the leading families of that sec- 
tion of the south. Though I n^ver knew him, I am 
able to construct an image of him through an histor- 
ical sketch, published at the time of his death in 
Mississippi. Written in the quaint language of the 
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igth century it says that he was "possessed of much 
pluck and perseverance ... an accomplished and 
polished gentleman ... a man of intellect who kept 
himself thoroughly posted on all current topics of the 
day ..." When he died, a great crowd followed his 
coffin to the cemetery in Port Gibson; all stores were 
closed, all business suspended out of respect to his 
memory. 

I remember well the little deep-south cotton town 
of Port Gibson. It was quiet, slow, hot and dusty. My 
sister Blanche and I, when at the turn of the century 
we visited our grandmother, loved to walk through 
the oak-lined streets past the white-frame houses 
with porticos, up broad Church Street, the main resi- 
dential avenue whose trees on both sides, drooping 
with curled Spanish moss, formed an arch. Grand- 
mother's house stood in a large garden full of cotton- 
wood, oak and magnolia trees. Adjoining it was the 
family store. Grandmother used to send us to call my 
uncle to dinner always the typical dinner of fried 
chicken, hominy, greens cooked with bacon, corn- 
bread and a great variety of cakes she had baked. 

In these early memories my mother is very vague. 
I recall her chiefly as a beautiful woman ill in bed; she 
had been suffering from cancer. Her death in 1895 at 
the age of 37 is my first clear memory picture. I still 
remember the good-bye. We small children were 
taken, one by one, to her death bed to kiss her and 
then led to the adjoining room where weeping rela- 
tives and friends took charge of us. I was the youngest 
girl, seven at the time. My father lifted me in his arms. 



and holding me close, carried me to my mother's bed. 
"Mamma is dying," he whispered to me. "Kiss her 
good-bye, dear." 

I did not know what death meant. I was confused 
and frightened. When I leaned over and kissed her, 
she smiled weakly at me. After I left my mother's 
room, I was more frightened than ever. I went to bed 
and cried myself to sleep. I awoke at dawn. The house 
was oppressively still; everybody was asleep. I slipped 
out of my room, tiptoed down the stairway. Gently, I 
slid open the high folding doors of the drawingroom 
and went in. The room was dim and hushed. In the 
center stood the coffin. I looked in and saw my 
mother. Her eyes were closed; she did not move. So 
this was death! It was a childhood experience which 
was to have a profound influence on my later life. 

Up to the age of sixteen, my life was uneventful. 
A loving but strict and ever-watchful father called for 
and received obedience from us children. The German 
governess who now took charge of us was a strict 
disciplinarian but she instilled many good habits of 
orderliness of mind and person which have served me 
well. I was fond of her and she loved me. She tried 
hard to teach us German but we mischievously made 
fun of her and teased her by singing, "Ach, du lieber 
Augustin." When she told us the German word for 
mirror was "spiegel" I recall how heartily we 
laughed; our butcher's name was Spiegel. 

Changes in my father's fortunes in the great eco- 
nomic depression of 1893 necessitated our being taken 
out of Mary Institute, the fashionable private school 
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my sister and I were attending; we were transferred 
to the Marquette Public School. Our principal was 
Miss Fanny Bacon, a tall, thin, dignified woman of 
fifty, and a strict disciplinarian. I remember Miss 
Bacon chiefly on account of my cousin Orlie, my close 
companion. Orlie was beautiful, romantic and a fa- 
vorite with the boys; she liked to play hooky so that 
she could meet them outside of school. I did not play 
hooky but did everything I could to protect Orlie from 
Miss Bacon's fury. 

I was graduated from the Marquette School in 1903, 
class valedictorian, a distinction I achieved only be- 
cause my next older sister was valedictorian of her 
class the year before and the family dared me to do 
likewise. I never liked school or studying but I buckled 
down to this rather than take the family's dare. "Lazy 
Lu" they called me. 

My first year at Central High School was cut short 
abruptly by serious illness. It was 1904, the year of 
the St. Louis World's Fair, one of the gayest and hap- 
piest periods of my life. All the movies in the world 
can never recapture the tremendous excitement of 
that Fair. That was another age another civiliza- 
tion. As I look back over my old picture alburns, I see 
a strange world. The men wear small black derbies, 
high choker collars, and tightly buttoned jackets with 
narrow lapels. The ankle-length skirts of the women 
and the immense picture hats with ostrich feathers 
and yards and yards of chiffon veiling reveal our de- 
sire to look like the Gibson girl, then the rage. 

But at this time the doctors told my father that I 



had contracted tuberculosis, practically a death sen- 
tence in those days. Shocked and unwilling to accept 
this verdict, my father took me to New York at the 
invitation of Uncle Al Hayman, the theatrical pro- 
ducer of the day. New York specialists confirmed the 
diagnosis. I was given the choice of going to the Swiss 
Alps or the Rocky Mountains so that the spot on my 
lungs might be healed. At the age of sixteen, the 
thought of being taken away from my family and 
sent across the sea was unbearable. I chose Colorado 
Springs. Rather than send me to a sanatorium there, 
my devoted father rented a home for me and asked our 
former governess to go with me as companion. There 
we lived for nearly a year. 

The surroundings were quiet and lovely. I slept on 
a screened-in porch, under an oilcloth cover to protect 
me against the three-inch blanket of snow which cov- 
ered my bed every night. I wore a flannel nose-guard 
against freezing, a flannel kerchief over my head and 
a warm woolen robe. Through the porch screen I 
could see Pikes Peak. 

The memory pictures of that period are as clear and 
real as though it were yesterday. It was perhaps the 
most vital and character-building year of my life. 
During what is the most impressionable period of a 
young girl's life, I was living among strangers, con- 
quering a dread disease, more dreaded in those days, 
of course, than it is today. My friends and companions, 
young and old, were all victims also of the "white 
plague." Some had no chance of recovery; others a 
fifty-fifty chance. Some fought back valiantly; others 
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disregarded doctors' orders, like my neighbor Monty, 
who died of a hemorrhage brought on by over-exer- 
tion. I used to think of these neighbors as "ships that 
pass in the night and greet each other in passing"; I 
never doubted that I would get well, go back home 
and perhaps never see them again. Each night before 
going to sleep on my porch, I would gaze at snow- 
capped Pikes Peak and, gathering strength from its 
majestic beauty, would take an oath to conquer this 
ailment. I fought the disease with every ounce of my 
being; soon I was well. In less than a year I was back 
in St. Louis, cured. This was my first great personal 
crisis; my victory over the dread disease brought new 
hope into my life. 

Serious financial set-backs, I soon found, had 
changed the course of our family life. Further school- 
ing for me was forgotten in the midst of the many 
problems which confronted us. Sickness and trouble 
filled the next four or five years. My chief concern was 
caring for my sick father and keeping down house- 
hold expenditures. A family lawsuit over a rich 
bachelor uncle's will spelled the end. My father died 
in the old courthouse at Port Gibson, his birthplace, 
just after I had taken the stand in his behalf. 

I was left alone. Both sisters were married in St 
Louis. I went to live temporarily with the eldest. Later 
I visited my cousins in Mobile. Their home in Flo- 
Claire on the outskirts of the town was heaven for me, 
broken in spirit, and soon I was able to pick up the 
threads of life again. Then the unexpected happened. 
One of the newly found cousins and I fell in love. We 



decided to marry and in order to avoid the Alabama 
consanguinity law we went to Vicksburg where we 
were married on November 11, 1912. There was a 
wedding trip to New Orleans and then back to Mobile 
which had been my home for the last year. 

But my happiness was very short. In less than a 
year my young husband, stricken with nephritis, was 
dead. Bewildered again, I was struck low. In 1912 the 
world had not yet been treated to the wholesale 
slaughter of young men in two world wars; life was 
very precious. I spent many months in my sister's 
home in St. Louis, brooding. The sporty custom-made 
Packard roadster and the necklace of pearls which 
Reece had given me for wedding gifts went unnoticed. 
I would not see or talk to anyone; I barely ate. 

I felt absolutely crushed; fate seemed to be against 
me. I decided life was not worth living. Our family 
physician was said to be dying of pernicious anemia. 
I would give myself that ailment and no one would 
know I had taken my life. It was easy to get per- 
nicious anemia, I thought. All I had to do was drink 
a lot of orange and lemon juice; this would slowly 
"thin my blood," destroy the red corpuscles and I 
would die. I refused all food and drank quarts of 
orange and lemon juice. At the end of a month I was 
surprised to find myself still alive! For the first time 
in a long while I went to the mirror to examine my 
face. I found I had never looked better in my life. I 
felt better, too, and had gained weight. Here, surely 
was a miracle, I thought. It was not until many years 
later when the value of the vitamins in citrus fruits 
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was discovered that I realized that the orange and 
lemon juice which I had expected to kill me had actu- 
ally restored my health! 

One day, shortly after this, I was told that a friend 
of the family, Mrs. Elias Michael, a leader in St. 
Louis civic and philanthropic life, had come to visit 
me. She knew that I felt life was too full of suffering 
to go on. More out of consideration for my sister than 
anything else, I agreed to see her. 

I have never forgotten that first talk with Mrs. 
Michael as she tried to open my eyes to the "other 
half." She told me of a world which until that moment 
had never existed for me the world of the poor, the 
hungry and the out-of-work. The thought she left 
with me has remained with me always: "When 
troubled," she said in her sweet, patient manner, 
"look around; invariably you will find that your 
misery is not the worst, that others are far more trou- 
bled than you and you will find solace and strength 
in seeking them out to help them." 

I found myself listening intently as she described 
her work among the poor of St. Louis. I was deeply 
impressed when she urged me to enter one of the 
schools of training for professional social service. How 
wise she was! She well knew that with the fortune 
left me by my young husband I did not need to work, 
but she gave me renewed courage and confidence in 
the thought that I could be of some use. "Help your- 
self to help others," she pleaded. She suggested that I 
enter the school of social work in New York. 

A new world opened up in my mind a world of 



usefulness and dedication. The possibility of helping 
others, of raising the level of existence for those in 
unfortunate circumstances, stirred vague hopes in me. 
Up to this time I had felt no sense of social responsi- 
bility. A young girl brought up at the beginning of 
the century, as I was, in an atmosphere of security, 
especially a southern girl, had other things on her 
mind. She wanted simply to enjoy life and after a 
whirl to marry happily. 

When I think back upon this crisis in my life, I 
wonder: how did it happen? How, out of my com- 
paratively comfortable existence was I moved to take 
the path of public service? I do not altogether know 
now. Perhaps it was the fact of my fortunate past, per- 
haps my early shaking experiences with death which 
had so profoundly marked my being. At any rate, as 
Mrs. Michael spoke, she struck some secret chord, 
and I responded at once. 

I had had only an eighth grade schooling when I 
left St. Louis to go to Colorado. The New York School 
of Philanthropy which I wanted to enter required a 
high school certificate. I feared that I could not meet 
the requirements but I sent for an application blank. 

That was the beginning of my new life. 



2 



From the bulletins which the New York School of 
Philanthropy sent me I gathered that admission to 
the school was not going to be a simple matter. A 
bachelor's degree was not required, for the school 
recognized that there are other ways of "securing a 
good education than by following a college course." 
But it was apparent that I was not prepared to take 
the entrance examination. I sent for a list of prepara- 
tory reading books on economics, civics, sociology, 
psychology and settled down to three months of 
intensive study. 

Social work was a profession still in the making; 
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it had only recently adopted certain standards and 
techniques. When the question of training was first 
raised in 1898 and the Charity Organization Society 
started its first training class in "applied philanthro- 
py," it brought a storm of protest. Charity workers, as 
they were then called, disclaimed any need for train- 
ing. All they had to do was to give a helping hand to 
the poor and hand out doles from the more fortunate 
to the less fortunate. But by this time social work had 
taken on a vastly different meaning. It was a deliber- 
ate effort to improve living conditions in the com- 
munity and to abolish as well as relieve the misery 
caused by poverty. 

I took the school's entrance examination in July, 
1914. My heart sank as I looked at the questions. 
Among other things, I was to give an evaluation of 
trade unionism and tell what the political and eco- 
nomic effects of the war, which was threatening 
Europe, would be on the United States. Up to now I 
had been wholly unaware of the differences between 
capital and labor, and St. Louis was far removed from 
this new Balkan "mess." But my reading and study 
of the past three months served me well. Soon I re- 
ceived word that I had passed and was accepted as a 
student. 

Those last few weeks I spent in St. Louis preparing 
to leave my home and friends for my new life in the 
great metropolis were full of excitement. 

I was all astir when, in the middle of August, I left 
St. Louis for my great adventure. 

How well I remember the day I arrived in New 
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York. I was twenty-six. Young, but many younger girls, 
I am sure, had ventured from comfortable homes and 
friends to live in the large city. But that did not occur 
to me at the time. Here was a new world before me, 
strange and terrifying, yet fascinating. All that life 
had meant for me in the past, I knew, was a closed 
chapter. What my new life held in store for me I did 
not know. I knew only that I had a burning desire to 
make something worthwhile out of my life. My sisters 
predicted I would soon tire of New York and come 
running home. "New York is a fine place to visit," 
they said to me, "but you won't want to live there." 
But I was determined to see it through. 

I arrived at Pennsylvania Station on August i8th. 
This magnificent structure, I thought, was symbolic of 
the great city. As I passed through the vast crowds in 
the concourse and into the main waiting room, so 
spacious that I was sure our Union Station in St. Louis 
would fit into it, I felt as infinitesimal as I had when 
I used to gaze at snow-capped Pikes Peak from my 
sleeping porch in Colorado Springs. 

This was not my first visit to New York. I was 
brought here by my father eight years before for the 
medical check-up that sent me west for the cure. But 
I had taken little interest in the big city at the time. 
I stayed then at the Hotel Irving on Gramercy Park 
and I thought now that I might live there again but 
I decided against it and chose a room recommended 
by the school. It was a clean and comfortable room, 
not too unattractively furnished, in a "respectable" 
boarding house In the /o's on the west side. I had to 
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climb three flights of stairs to get to it, and from its 
windows I looked out at stone and mortar and roofs 
and chimneys instead of the beautiful homes and 
gardens I had been used to in St. Louis. 

Once settled in my room, I took a look at the great 
city. I visited the big department stores, the Wool- 
worth and Flatiron buildings; I tried a few restaurants. 
Streets everywhere were torn up for construction of 
the subways, and the traffic congestion was terrific. 
If only New York would complete its transportation 
system, I thought, walking would be more pleasant. 
I watched the crowds on the streets, hurrying, hurry- 
ing, hurrying. Where did they all come from; where 
were they all going? 

The mecca of every social worker in those days was 
the Henry Street Settlement. There, I was told, you 
met all sorts of interesting people from all over the 
world Russian nihilists, socialists, anarchists, silk- 
stocking reformers, Wall Street bankers, Tammany 
Hall ward heelers and, of course, social workers. I 
was particularly fortunate, I thought, in having a 
letter of introduction to Lillian Wald, its director. 
Before I left St. Louis, Mrs. Michael had handed it to 
me, suggesting in her gracious way that she hoped I 
would be able to become a "resident" there during my 
two years at the School of Philanthropy. 

I decided to make my pilgrimage before the school 
opened. I telephoned Miss Wald for an appointment; 
when I mentioned Mrs. Michael's letter, she invited 
me at once to the Settlement for dinner. This was too 
good to be true. 
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All that I knew of the Henry Street Settlement and 
Miss Waid, I had learned from the reading I did in 
preparation for the school's examination. I was aware 
that Miss Wald had left a comfortable home in the 
south, had come east just before the turn of the cen- 
tury and "settled" in a tenement neighborhood of the 
lower east side of New York to work with the poor. 
It was a time when we were just becoming aware of 
some of the inequalities and injustices in our social 
life and some men and women, inspired by a new 
social ideal, dedicated their lives to reform move- 
ments, leaving, like Lillian Wald, a lasting imprint 
on American life. 

I took the Third Avenue "El" to Chatham Square 
and then walked across to Henry Street. "Can you tell 
me where the Henry Street Settlement is?" I asked a 
young woman I met on the way. Her face lighted up. 
Of course she could. Everyone on the lower east side 
knew the house on Henry Street. "Just keep on walk- 
ing," she replied, "you're on Henry Street now. It's 
a few blocks down. You'll know Henry Street Settle- 
ment when you get there." 

She was right. You could not mistake it. The house 
on Henry Street, No. 265, which had once been the 
home of a fashionable family, was covered with cling- 
ing vines. The pavement and stoop were spotlessly 
clean; the brass door-knocker on the entrance was 
brightly polished. It seemed to me to be an oasis in a 
melancholy desert. 

No one who saw the lower east side in those days 
could ever forget it. Here the disinherited lived in 
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dark and filthy tenements. Pushcarts lined the pave- 
ments, overladen with wares from dried fish to cor- 
sets. The streets, narrow and crowded, served as the 
children's playground. "Whole families slept on fire- 
escapes to get some relief from the summer heat. 
Bedclothing was thrown across window-sills for an 
airing. The sordidness shocked me; the smell of the 
spoiled fish and the garlic pickles in buckets on the 
pushcarts sickened me; the squalor and filth repelled 
me. Then, after the first impact, I was infuriated. Allen 
Street, Rivington Street, Orchard, Madison, Clinton, 
Hester, Essex, Eldridge ... all the same, all littered 
with refuse, ill-smelling, crowded and filthy. Fifth 
Avenue . . . Central Park . . . Broadway . . . big 
department stores . . . restaurants galore . . . the 
biggest city in the world . . . "It's a fine place to 
visit; but you won't want to live there ..." 

All this flashed through my mind as I continued on 
my way to the house on Henry Street. 

Meeting Miss Wald was like a breath of fresh air; 
dining at her table at Henry Street Settlement was a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience. She welcomed me 
graciously, invited me to sign the visitors' book, and 
join them at the long mahogany table in the center 
of the T-shaped Colonial room. Two seven-branched 
brass candlesticks on the dining table and a pair on 
the mantel above the fireplace were the only illumi- 
nation. I was at once attracted to the beautiful brass 
and copper all around which threw off a warm glow 
bowls filled with flowers, large trays and platters 
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hanging from the walls and smaller pieces on the side 
tables. 

Around the dining table sat the Settlement "fam- 
ily" the residents and workers and a number of 
guests. None was known to me but before the dinner 
was over I was aware that I had been in the presence 
of a distinguished company. There were poets, writers, 
musicians and social workers of note. As I look back 
now, the two who impressed me most at the time, be- 
cause I had just read of their work with Miss Wald 
in the social reform movements, were heavy-set, fiery 
Florence Kelley, fearless and candid foe of child labor 
and tenement sweat-shops, and beautiful Leonore 
O'Reilly, sweet and gentle in manner, who had just 
come out of a factory life she had started at the age of 
twelve, to fight against existing conditions in the fac- 
tories. 

I was shy at first in the presence of so impressive, a 
gathering but Miss Wald was one to put you at ease. 
She sat at the head of the table presiding over the 
famous salad bowl. She mixed the dressing, tossed the 
greens and served each of us. I remember how beauti- 
ful I thought her. She was of medium build; her fine 
black hair was parted in the middle and drawn simply 
over her ears; her eyes smiled at you though they 
would burn intensely when she spoke of the sufferings 
of the neighboring people. The table conversation was 
principally about the threat of war hanging over the 
country, and about the loud clamor for a large army 
and navy. 
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War had broken out in Europe; Russia had invaded 
Germany; Germany had invaded France; Belgium 
was attacked and England had come to her defense. 
It was all very remote from the United States and no 
one thought there was a possibility of our being in- 
volved. President Wilson's call for "strict neutrality" 
seemed hardly necessary; war was senseless and bar- 
baric to the peace-loving people of this country. 

To the idealists and social workers sitting at Miss 
Wald's dinner table, it seemed insane. For years these 
men and women had been preaching the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man and the sanctity of life. They 
had been dreaming great dreams of the future of de- 
mocracy. Now they were face to face with a real 
enemy. If war should come to America or if the advo- 
cates of militarism had their way, I heard them say, 
all the social movements would be dead for a genera- 
tion if not for a century. 

Miss Wald was only too well aware of this. She 
threw herself unreservedly into the anti-preparedness 
and peace activities. She called the conference of so- 
cial workers that issued a ringing statement for peace. 
She organized the Anti-Preparedness Committee 
which later became the American Union Against 
Militarism, with Miss Wald as chairman. It was a 
group of brilliant, valiant men and women who 
worked with her Jane Addams, Crystal and Max 
Eastman, John Haynes Holmes, Rabbi Stephen Wise, 
to name only a handful. Under Miss Wald's leadership 
they fought against war, universal military training 
and large armaments. 



It was Miss Wald who conceived the idea of the 
great Peace Parade which I had witnessed from the 
apartment of friends at the Hotel Savoy on Fifth 
Avenue a few days previously. She declined to head it, 
but took her place in the line and instead persuaded 
Mrs. Henry Villard, daughter of the great Abolition- 
ist, William Lloyd Garrison, to lead the march. It was 
a most impressive demonstration. Fifteen hundred 
women, dressed in mourning, marched slowly down 
Fifth Avenue while muffled drums beat their mourn- 
ful tune. A great white flag bearing the word "Peace" 
was carried by a group of young girls at the head of 
the procession. The crowd of people lining both sides 
of the Avenue watched the parade in a silence which 
bespoke the depth of their feeling. 

I listened to Miss Wald tell of the anti-preparedness 
and peace activities in which she and her associates 
were engaged to stop the trend toward war. There 
were countless committee meetings, conferences, peti- 
tions, newspaper appeals and interviews with those in 
authority who controlled our destinies. As she spoke, 
I thought I noticed a weariness come over her, but 
soon I knew I was mistaken. On the contrary, there 
was not the slightest let-up in her vigor and determi- 
nation. 

Dinner over, Miss Wald invited me to her upstairs 
sitting room for a talk. I told her what an inspiration 
it had been to meet her and her "family" of social 
workers; I expressed the hope that there might be a 
place for me to live as a resident at the Settlement. 
She was sympathetic and understanding but as always 
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practical and wise. "Don't do anything while you are 
a student at the School of Philanthropy," she advised, 
"that will take all of your time and strength. Social 
work makes great demands; it calls for courage, pa- 
tience, fervor, vision and a passion for service. Make 
the most of these two years of study if you possibly 



School opened on September gth. I went down in 
advance to meet the teachers and talk over my pro- 
gram. Our classrooms were on the two top floors of 
the building on the comer of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street which housed the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, the parent of the school. 

One full academic year was devoted to the study of 
the principles underlying social work, the social and 
economic conditions of the times, and the philosoph- 
ical background of the current movements. The second 
year was highly specialized; more than half our time 
was spent in supervised field work and classroom 
discussion of the experience we gained in the field. 
It gave us an opportunity to test out the social theo- 
ries we learned in the classroom. 

Certain of the courses we were required to take. 
One of these given by Dr. Edward T. Devine, dean 
of social work, then director of the School, dealt with 
the existing evils of our society and pointed to ways 
that might afford a more normal life for everyone. 
His was an individualist philosophy of a fundamen- 
tally religious character. 

We were required also to take the courses given by 
Henry Thurston and Porter Lee on case work with 



families and individuals. In connection with these 
classes, a certain amount of time had to be spent in a 
district office of the Charity Organization Society get- 
ting actual case-work experience. In the classes we 
discussed the sufferings of the poor families we met, 
and determined to which of the "bad" personal habits, 
such as drunkenness, laziness or inefficiency, their ills 
were due. 

I worked in the Yorkville district office. A number 
of families who had applied for relief were turned 
over to me for care. For the first time in my life I 
climbed dark and dirty tenement stairways to cold 
water flats, saw rooms without furniture, without 
heat, without windows and often without lights. My 
first round for the Yorkville district office left an in- 
delible picture on my memory. I could not forget those 
little children living in those dreadful places, having 
no food, no heat, no light, no sunshine. 

As I think back now on that experience, one case in 
particular stands out. I had made many calls that 
morning and I was tired when I climbed up the tene- 
ment stairs to the fourth floor. A neighbor had written 
in to the Yorkville office that Mrs. C. was badly in 
need of assistance. I knocked on the door. There was 
no answer even after the second rap. Then a small 
voice called out: "Who's there?" Almost at once a 
youngster, not more than seven, poked his head out 
and asked, "What do you want?" When I told him, he 
said his mother was out, he did not know when she 
would return and she had told him not to open the 
door for anyone. At this point his mother came up the 
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stairs and invited me into her apartment. The rooms 
were untidy; the floor was cluttered. On the table 
stood an empty milk bottle. Mrs. C. was thin, with 
dull brown hair and colorless skin. 

Her husband was dead, she told me. His funeral 
had used up all their savings. Her three children of 
working age had been able to keep the home going un- 
til two months ago when they were "laid off." Two 
of them had been working at Siegel Cooper, the 
large department store, and were promised their jobs 
back as soon as their services were needed. "Ginger," 
the third, was obliged to give up her work at Hearns 
as she was suffering from anemia, but she was better 
now, Mrs. C. said, and would be able to work if she 
could find a job. 

Mrs. C. owed two months' rent; she showed me the 
letter from the landlord stating that she would be dis- 
possessed if the rent were not paid. But neighbors, 
who spoke with real affection about her, had per- 
suaded him to hold off for another week. She had a 
few groceries in the house; eighty cents in her pocket. 
I put a quarter in the gas meter, gave Mrs. C. money 
for the girls' carfare to the employment office and sent 
in groceries as I passed the market on my way out. 

The girls' trips to the employment office, as I ex- 
pected, were without result. For this was the winter of 
the greatest unemployment crisis in the history of 
New York. Thousands were out of work; no one knew 
just how many. 

Mrs. C. and her family were in our care for many 
months. I arranged for her to go to the hospital. She 



had "trouble" with her breast and had put off going, 
despite the doctor's warning, on account of the chil- 
dren. She was sure she would die when she went. "I 
hear lovely music at night," she explained to me, "and 
every time I did this before, someone in the family 
died." It was impossible for her to dispel this illusion. 
She was operated on for cancer of the breast and died. 

When I last saw the family I found Anna had been 
married and was happily settled in her own home. 
She had been keeping company with the young man, 
a chauffeur for a rich family, for some time. He and 
his people were "well-off" and they were very good 
to her. They had allowed her to take responsibility 
for the keep of her little brother John in order to give 
him a home instead of the institutional life we would 
have offered. Ginger, still delicate, was earning $3.50 
a week again but jobs, she told me, were "on again, 
off again." 

When I saw Beatrice, I was sick at heart. She 
looked as though she had just gotten out of bed; she 
wore a dirty light blue suit, a soiled white waist, a 
flaming red tie and a gaudy hat. Her cheeks were 
brightly painted; her hair puffed out to the extreme. 
It was not hard to guess how she was earning her liv- 
ing now. 

I barely had time to reflect on all this when I was 
thrown head-long into the great unemployment prob- 
lems. My apprenticeship with the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society was at an end. I had completed the case 
work requirements for Mr. Thurston's and Mr. Lee's 
classes. 
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I was engrossed in a course given by Mary Van 
Kleeck of the Russell Sage Foundation on modern in- 
dustrial conditions and another given by Professor 
Samuel McCune Lindsay of Columbia University 
which dealt with laws to protect the rights of labor 
and to promote the welfare of workers. In these two 
classes we learned about collective bargaining, the 
labor supply and market, and the relation of social 
work to the correction of industrial abuses. 

Miss Van Kleeck enlivened her class with a group 
of outside speakers; each presented his angle of the 
problem and laid before us his solution. We listened 
to Hugh Frayne of the American Federation of Labor, 
Algernon Lee of the Socialist Rand School, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robbins of the Women's Trade Union League 
and a spokesman of the National Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation whose name I do not remember. The most 
thrilling guest speaker, the students agreed, was the 
I.W.W. organizer and poet, Arturo Giovannitti, then 
at the height of his fame as leader of the great Law- 
rence textile strike. I see him now with his youthful 
smile and flowing black tie; his speech was so moving 
that we missed our next class and stayed on to ques- 
tion him for another hour. 

I was told now to choose my major field work. By 
this time there was no question in my mind. I had de- 
termined to try to find out why people who wanted to 
work were forced to be idle, why they were left home- 
less and hungry to tramp city streets and seek the 
breadlines. I elected to continue with the course on 
modern industrial conditions and to do my field work 
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with Miss Van Kleeck at the Russell Sage Foundation. 

The private charity organizations acknowledged 
their inability to meet the unemployment situation; 
double the number of families were coming for help. 
Every night more men applied for beds at the Munici- 
pal Lodging House than the city was equipped to take 
care of; hundreds were packed into the limited space 
like cattle. To handle the overflow the Charities Depart- 
ment outfitted and heated the city piers, and turned 
over the city boats and waiting-rooms of city depart- 
ments for the care of the homeless. 

My first field assignment from Miss Van Kleeck 
was with the Mayor's Committee on Unemployment 
She "loaned" two of her students, Ruth Cornish and 
me, for a study of the children who were forced to 
leave school and go to work. There were over thirty 
thousand such child workers in New York City at the 
time. Three days a week throughout that bitter win- 
ter, Ruth and I sat at a desk in the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene interviewing the children who came to apply 
for work-permits. In nearly half the families, we 
found, the father had been out of work for over a 
year. A third of the homes had no income whatever; 
these youngsters were to be the only support of the 
family. The dreariness and drudgery of their lives 
showed in their melancholy little faces. All were en- 
tirely lacking in humor and gaiety; it was apparent 
that they did not know how to play. 

Three evenings a week, as part of my field work, I 
went to the public school at the corner of Hester 
Street to talk with the girls in the night classes. This 
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was In connection with a study Miss Van Kleeck was 
making for the Russell Sage Foundation. I do not re- 
member much about it, largely, I suppose, because 
mine was a small routine task. I merely filled out a 
carefully prepared questionnaire, gathering facts 
about the girls' ages, nationalities, hours, wages, and 
work conditions. But I did get to know many of the 
girls when the evening classes were over. Sometimes 
we lingered around the school talking; sometimes one 
or two of the girls would walk with me to the "El" on 
my way home. "Home" for me now was in the beau- 
tiful old Hotel Savoy on Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street, overlooking Central Park. I was living there 
to be near friends who were very kind to me. 

I remember well how bewildered I was at first at 
the contrast between their home, luxurious and happy, 
and those I would see on the lower east side as I rode 
on the "El." In some places the train ran so close to 
the tenement buildings that I felt I could reach out 
and touch the people I saw through the bare windows. 
As we passed over the Bowery I looked down at the 
brightly lighted saloons, the cheap shows of one kind 
or another, and the lurid signs on motion picture 
houses. On the streets, ragged, broken-down men were 
heading toward the soup kitchens which the Rescue 
Missions were running their collars turned up, their 
shoulders hunched, their hands deep in their pockets. 

I could not help wondering why we in this rich 
country could not find a way for everyone to live a 
normal life. If we all wanted it genuinely enough, I 
thought, we could abolish poverty, wipe out the slums 
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and do away with the social evils I had been seeing. 
I knew now that poverty was due to conditions over 
which the poor had no control, or very little. No one 
individual could make the change; neither could the 
whole aggregation of charity organizations. What we 
needed, I figured, was common action for common 
good. 

Socialism was in the air in those days; everywhere 
people were thinking and speaking of it. The more I 
heard and read about it, the more interested I became. 
I decided to combine my work at the School of Philan- 
thropy with night classes at the socialist Rand School. 
I attended a course by Algernon Lee, an introduction 
to socialism; I listened to Scott Nearing who had just 
been dismissed from the University of Pennsylvania 
for criticizing child labor in the coal mines of that 
state; I heard indefatigable Florence Kelley lash out 
against her enemies in the war against sweatshops 
and John Spargo describe how a socialist city would 
be run for the welfare of the people. But the lecturer 
who stirred me most was Morris Hillquit, serene and 
gracious, whose masterful oratory won many adher- 
ents to the socialist movement. 

I was graduated from the School of Philanthropy on 
June 5, 1916. That was not the end; it was only the 
beginning. There was so much to do! I was impatient, 
almost breathless, to take my part in it 

I was tempted to stay on in New York, but this was 
the most obvious of all temptations; New York lured 
everyone. I would go back to St. Louis. 
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One of the first persons I called on when I reached 
St. Louis was Mrs. Michael; I knew she would he in- 
terested to hear of my experiences. While I told her 
of the lectures and field work at the School of Philan- 
thropy, of the night classes at the Rand School, of the 
things I did and the people I met, she listened in- 
tently. 

"I have seen poverty now and all of the misery that 
goes with it," I told her, "I was shocked and angered 
by what I saw in the slums of New York; I shall never 
rest until I do something about it." Her soft brown 
eyes sparkled; her sensitive mouth broke into a smile; 
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I can still see her vividly, a woman of infinite charm 
and great resourcefulness. Despite her wealth and so- 
cial position she lived simply and unobtrusively, en- 
riching the lives of all who came in contact with her. 
"That is what I wanted you to say and what I really 
expected," she answered quietly. 

Even before my return, I learned, Mrs. Michael had 
planned for my future work. She had arranged for 
me to meet Roger Baldwin, the young executive of the 
St. Louis Civic League and leader of social welfare 
activities in the state. He and Mrs. Michael had 
worked together on many civic campaigns to clean 
up the city streets, to do away with ugly billboards, 
and to get pure milk for the children. 

A few days after my visit with Mrs. Michael I had 
a telephone call from Roger Baldwin. "Mrs. Michael 
tells me you are willing to help us in our work in St, 
Louis; I am delighted," he said in a breezy voice. 
"We have a tailor-made job for you; your training at 
the School of Philanthropy will be of special value to 
us. Come down to the office and talk it over." 

His office was a beehive. There were telephone 
calls, visitors on urgent business, interruptions by the 
office staff, especially frequent ones by his young 
adopted son, Oral, who was puttering around as office 
boy to help Roger. I thought we would never be able 
to finish a sentence. 

Roger was in his early thirties, tall, wiry, handsome 
and vigorous. He had come to St. Louis from his home 
in Boston after graduating from Harvard to become 



chief probation officer of the city, and now was widely 
known as a zealous social worker and a daring mu- 
nicipal reformer. 

Once able to talk quietly in the office, we were not 
long in discovering that our views coincided at many 
points. We both wanted to see the old social order re- 
placed by a new one, though neither of us had decided 
upon the formula. Roger called himself a "philosoph- 
ical anarchist," a follower of Thoreau, Kropotkin and 
Emma Goldman. I hoped for a socialist state to bring 
about the brotherhood of man and universal peace, 
but I did not join the Socialist Party. 

We both hated war. When Roger asked me: "Who 
is your candidate for the presidency?" I replied: "If I 
had the vote I would vote for Woodrow Wilson; he has 
kept us out of the war." Wilson was the candidate of 
all liberals and pacifists who feared that a Republican 
Party victory in the fall would embroil us in the 
European conflict; the desire to keep America out of 
the war was so great that many Socialist Party mem- 
bers deserted their own candidate and rallied to 
Wilson. 

"We want you," Roger went on, "to administer the 
Children's Code Commission which Governor Gardner 
has just appointed. It's an interesting and worthwhile 
job; not an easy one, but that only makes it all the 
more interesting." 

In the Governor's appointment of the Commission, 
he explained, Missouri was the first state to respond to 
the call of the Federal Children's Bureau to prevent 
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attempts to lower standards of child care during the 
war. The tragic plight of the children of war-torn 
Europe was held up to us as a warning. 

"You will have to begin almost at scratch," Roger 
told me. "Our laws relating to children are conflicting, 
some overlap and many are outdated and inadequate. 
Not the least of your difficulties will be that few 
people know this and fewer care; even some members 
of the Commission are satisfied with things as they 
are. Added to this you will have the opposition of the 
private charities, a hostile legislature, especially the 
Pendergast-controlled Senate. We have no funds. 
There is no strong agency at hand through which you 
can work; you will have to organize the state the 
women particularly to bring pressure on Jefferson 
City. The burden of the task and it may seem hope- 
less at times will be on you as executive secretary. 
Will you take it?" 

"When do I start?" I replied. 

It is difficult now after all the years to remember 
clearly what occupied me first; there was so much to 
do. I met at once with members of the Commission 
and outlined my plans. The chairman, Judge Rhodes 
E. Cave of the Missouri Circuit Court, knew better 
than most of us what the needs of the children were 
for he had sat as juvenile court judge on rotation. Two 
liberal professors at the state university at Columbia, 
Manley O. Hudson and Charles A. Elwood, were 
members, and two public welfare officers, J. L. Wag- 
ner, secretary of the State Board of Charities and 
L. A. Halbert, superintendent of the Kansas City 
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Board of Public Welfare. In addition there were Mrs. 
Philip North Moore, prominent nationally as well as 
locally for her work in the women's clubs and eager, 
warmhearted Josephine Poe January, descendant of 
the great poet, who was the efficient secretary of the 
Missouri Consumers' League; there was Jacob Billi- 
kopf who was active in so many welfare movements 
that it was hard to keep his official connection straight. 
These are the members who stand out most promi- 
nently in my memory now, though there were others 
equally distinguished and devoted to the Commis- 
sion's work. 

There were fifty-two bills in the Children's Code, 
all carefully drafted by the experts on the Commis- 
sion. Among them was a bill to give every county in 
the state, not only the larger ones, a juvenile court to 
which children who broke the law would be brought. 
At the time, little children, even under ten years of 
age, were sent for trivial offenses to the common jails 
with hardened criminals and sometimes to the peni- 
tentiary. There was another which would give a 
monthly pension to mothers of young children in need 
of support so that the children need not be sent to re- 
formatories and other institutions. We had a bill, 
which aroused bitter opposition, to give illegitimate 
children the right to a name, a home and decent sup- 
port. 

There were other bills to strengthen our truancy 
laws and to prevent the employment of little children 
in industry; and bills to provide proper care for feeble- 
minded children, then sent to almshouses without any 
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chance for training. There were bills to harmonize 
and make more easily enforceable all of the laws re- 
lating to children. 

I decided to organize the state campaign from my 
home in St. Louis and to live in Jefferson City while 
the legislature was in session. I recall vividly my 
mixed emotions on the three-hour train ride to the 
Capitol. I was in a turmoil of excitement over my 
new adventure. I was not frightened at the immensity 
of the task before me or at the prospect of meeting op- 
ponents of the Children's Code in the legislature. 
What troubled me was the thought that if I should 
fail in my work in Missouri the repercussions would 
spread far and wide. The Children's Code which I took 
to the Capitol was recognized as the most progressive 
legislative program for child welfare in America. It 
was to be used as a model in every state; officials in 
Canada, Newfoundland, Argentina and Hawaii had 
already written me for copies to be used in their legis- 
lative bodies. It was carried abroad by the Red Cross 
Child Welfare Commission to be used in the recon- 
struction programs in the embattled European coun- 
tries. The whole movement would have a serious set- 
back if I should fail in my efforts. 

I knew we would not win all that we asked at once. 
Many men and women had been fighting, long and 
hard, to abolish child labor and they were barely at 
first base. American women had been trying for a 
century to win the right to vote and it had not yet 
been granted. I had no illusions that I would leave 
Jefferson City at the end of the session with the Cliil- 
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dren's Code an accomplished fact This, I well knew, 
was only the first step. 

It was hard for me to get used to seeing my name 
in the public press. Up to now, I had lived a sheltered 
existence. Over and over I protested that only the Chil- 
dren's Code need be publicized, knowing all the while 
that every kind of publicity was necessary if I were 
to arouse the women of the state to action. Finally, 
Roger persuaded me to consent to an interview. A 
young woman reporter on the St. Louis Republic came 
to see me at my apartment in the Hotel Washington. 
"I will tell you all about the Children's Code," I said 
to her, "and answer any questions you want to ask. 
But please do not make me the object of this interview 
and do not romanticize about me. I do not want to go 
to Jefferson City as a sentimental woman lobbyist." 

Imagine my horror when I opened the newspaper 
shortly afterward and found a four-column spread of 
my interview, with a portrait someone had supplied 
and sketches to illustrate the story. "Society vs. Public 
Service, Which?" it was headed, "Friend of the Weak 
Has No Regrets." Then I knew I had talked to a "sob 
sister" reporter. "If you were young, wealthy, excep- 
tionally good-looking," she went on, u and had society 
and all its engrossments beckoning to you would 
you take advantage of your social opportunities? Or 
would you go to school two years, learning what is 
needed by the poor and friendless, how to dispense 
charity, and how to administer philanthropy?" 

Although I knew in advance that the legislature 
would meet in a temporary building pending comple- 
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tion of the magnificent new Capitol, I was not pre- 
pared for what I met on my arrival at Jefferson City. 
The unsightly stucco building in which the Assembly 
convened, hastily built after the fire of 1911 had de- 
stroyed the old Capitol, was unclean and entirely in- 
adequate; all about was confusion. This was not a 
legislature as I had imagined it. 

My first task was to make friends of the members 
some three hundred; not personal friends but friends 
of the bills. I began at once to learn their names and 
to remember their faces so that I could address each 
personally. Before long I had met everyone. This was 
Governor Gardner's Commission and I was given the 
unusual privilege of entering the floor of each House 
whenever I wanted, to discuss our bills with the mem- 
bers sponsoring them and plan the next steps. Some 
of the members after a short time permitted me the 
use of their desks and were kind to me in various ways 
but it was hard to make others understand that un- 
like the other lobbyists filling the halls I was lobbying 
for an ideal. Even when I told them I was paying my 
own expenses they were not convinced. 

It was a hectic session of the legislature. The Gov- 
ernor was pushing his program to rehabilitate the 
state's serious financial condition; the perennial wet 
and dry issue was the football of political interests, 
and strong corporation lobbies, especially the insur- 
ance companies', had the right of way over any wel- 
fare program. I was in the thick of it all. 

On top of this I faced a divided Assembly the House 
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was Republican and the Senate was Democratic. Lead- 
ers of both Houses assured me they were willing to let 
some of my bills go through; actually every bill that 
came over from the Senate was passed unanimously 
by the House, often without debate. If the Senate had 
sent over more of our bills the House would have 
passed most of them. 

But the chief obstacle was the powerful state ma- 
chine controlled by Boss Tom Pendergast which held 
unlimited sway in the Senate. No legislative program, 
even if it had the Governor's endorsement as the Chil- 
dren's Code had, could get by without Boss Tom's 
approval. Tom Pendergast had become a power in 
Missouri only a short time before I took the Children's 
Code to the legislature. He took over the machine in 
1916 on the death of his brother, Jim, who had "man- 
aged" the state from his saloon in Kansas City's ist 
Ward. Tom dominated the state government; not a 
single appointment was made without his approval; 
no one was elected or remained in office after election 
without his permission. 

In all of this I was a novice, and as I look back now 
I see the advantage this gave me. A Pendergast man 
looked the same to me as any other; his vote counted 
as much. I was as polite to him as to any other mem- 
ber and as earnest in my appeal that he support our 
bills. At the time it seemed inconceivable that ma- 
chine politicians would place their personal or polit- 
ical interests ahead of the interests of the children of 
the state. But before the end of the session I was wiser. 
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With every outburst of oratory against the bills by 
Senator Casey and other Pendergast men I found new 
strength to fight on. 

Following the course of our fifty-two bills through 
the legislature was exhausting. Each bill had to be 
introduced, each then had to be printed and sent to 
the appropriate committee. From that time on I had 
to be constantly on the alert. There are more ways 
than one that a bill can be killed; one by one I learned 
them. It seemed to me that all the tricks and advan- 
tages that could be invented by the mind of man came 
under the heading of "Legislative Procedure." The 
Committee could report the bill out, with or without 
recommendation, or could let it die in committee; no 
one could resurrect it. If reported by the Committee, 
it would be placed on the calendar to take its turn in 
coming to the floor for a vote; there it could remain 
unless you asked a friend to bring it out into the open. 
Once on the floor for a vote, it could be choked to 
death with amendments or so mangled by "jokers" 
that you would not recognize it. 

A filibuster could send it to the wastebasket un- 
less friends came to your defense. Even after the bill 
is enacted your work is not ended. Then it is up to the 
Governor; if he signs it, it becomes law. But if he ve- 
toes it, all your efforts in the legislature have been in 
vain. 

I was at the Capitol every day, all day. Only when 
other measures were being debated would I leave for 
a little rest. Sometimes I would sit in the galleries 
with other lobbyists; among them was Louis Budenz 



who was representing the St. Louis Welfare Council. 
But always I was within hearing of the clerk's voice 
to be ready in case he called the number of one of our 
bills; I knew all fifty-two by heart. 

After the strain of the day I was glad to get back to 
the hotel at night to spend the evening with my 
friends from St. Louis who were at Jefferson City for 
the woman's suffrage amendment. I shared rooms 
with them. There was Edna Gellhorn who with her 
long, golden hair braided and wound round her head, 
looked like a blond heroine of the Siegfried saga; Bar- 
bara O'Neill who had the rare combination of a beauti- 
ful face, a strong character and a keen mind; and Erma 
Stix whose radiant personality stood out in any group. 
All three, mothers of a flock of young children, were 
ridiculed for their activities in the "Votes for Women" 
cause. This was the time when woman's place was in 
the home. We would sit up late in the night exchang- 
ing tales of the day's experiences at the Capitol; liter- 
ally and figuratively we let our hair down and had 
a gay time. 

One evening as I was sitting in the hotel lobby wait- 
ing for my friends, a member of the legislature joined 
me. He was Elmer Jones, a lawyer from what we 
called a backwoods county. I knew him only slightly 
though I had noticed him on several occasions when 
he got up to defend our bills. He was a quiet, modest 
man lacking the fireworks in his speeches of many of 
the members. He questioned me about the Children's 
Code and about my interest in it. He wanted me to 
tell him about the School of Philanthropy. 
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Then he told me that because of his aspirations for 
better things for Missouri he would support the Chil- 
dren's Code in its entirety. 

Old-timers told me that no social legislation in 
Missouri had ever had such enthusiastic support as 
the Children's Code. Certainly it was the most popu- 
lar in this session. Even our opponents acknowledged 
that they had received more appeals from their dis- 
tricts to support these bills than on all other measures 
in the legislature. There was a reason for this; when- 
ever I sent out a call to the heads of the women's organ- 
izations in the state their two hundred thousand mem- 
bers responded at once, bringing the needed pressure 
on their representatives in the Assembly. 

Before the session ended, the country was at war. 
It was inconceivable that we were drawn into the 
European conflict. I had been so confident that the 
man who had been re-elected only a short time before 
because he had kept us out of the war would not per- 
mit this country to become involved. But now I knew 
this had been wishful thinking. 

In the unprecedented changes taking place in our 
national life, I had no heart for the Children's Code 
work in the legislature. I was impatient to get back 
to St. Louis; I wanted to take part in the fight against 
the growing war hysteria and to help those who were 
working for an early peace. I left Jefferson City after 
hurried good-byes to my friends who agreed to watch 
over the bills until the legislature adjourned. I prom- 
ised the Commission to return to carry on the work in 
the next session, and meanwhile to keep the Children's 



Code before the people. I assured them that I was too 
deeply committed to it to do otherwise. 

I left the Capitol on a beautiful, sunshiny day, the 
kind of spring day that makes you joyous to be 
alive; I thought of the terrible human cost of the step 
America was now taking. On the train I opened the 
morning newspaper and read that the special conven- 
tion of the Socialist Party would be held in St. Louis 
to discuss that party's war stand. This historic conven- 
tion lasted a week; I was present at every session. 
Morris Hillquit, whose lectures I had attended at the 
Rand School in New York, was chairman, and his pro- 
phetic keynote speech stirred me deeply. His face "was 
lined; his eyes were tired; he looked older than 
when I had seen him in New York. But Ms voice was 
vibrant as he urged the Socialist Party to oppose the 
war even though the United States had entered it. Our 
boys, he warned, would be sent to the trenches on 
European battlefields; at home "unreason" would pre- 
vail and our liberties would be sacrificed. He spoke of 
the Russian Revolution which only a few weeks before 
startled the world, and gave hope and inspiration to 
Socialists everywhere. At a stormy session which was 
unforgettable, the Convention adopted Hillquit's vig- 
orous resolution against the war, creating a breach in 
the party which was never healed. 

June 5th, 1917 was Registration Day. On that day 
the Selective Service Act went into effect; all men be- 
tween twenty-one and thirty were called on to register 
for the draft. To make the transition from peace to a 
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war footing easier the government asked the use of 
neighborhood shops for places of registration. Drug 
stores, florist, barber, and tailor shops, schools and 
even churches were donated. Draft boards were com- 
posed of citizens who gave their services. 

I could not believe that our peace-loving nation 
would be changed over night into a great war ma- 
chine with compulsory military service without seri- 
ous difficulties. I was out of bed long before the clock 
struck seven. At that hour factory whistles blew and 
church bells rang to announce the opening of regis- 
tration places. I dressed hastily and went out to watch 
the crowds. 

Registration in my locality was held in a neighbor- 
hood drug store. I remember the scene vividly. Con- 
spicuously posted in the store were a large placard 
bearing the instructions issued by the government for 
registration, a copy of President Wilson's War Mes- 
sage and a large Liberty Loan poster. The three mem- 
bers of the Draft Board sat at a long table stacked with 
printed matter. 

On the sidewalk outside was a long line of men 
waiting to register. Policemen and members of the 
Home Defense League, wearing identification bands, 
guarded the entrances. Boy Scouts were there to assist. 
The crowd on the street, to my surprise, was light- 
hearted and good-humored. A holiday spirit seemed to 
prevail. Some of the men were accompanied by their 
wives and children; others had brought their sweet- 
hearts. Young girls dressed in their best were giggling 
to attract the attention of the men in line until a po- 



liceman saw them and chased them away. Bands 
playing patriotic airs marched through the streets. 
Liberty Loan speakers, Minute Men they were called, 
dashed by in automobiles, stopping only long enough 
to urge the crowd to do their share in putting the huge 
Liberty Loans "over the top." 

Our entry in the war had not altered my views 
about war. I still thought all war was evil and it 
seemed to me that our country need not have entered 
this war. As a matter of conscience I refused to buy a 
Liberty Bond or a Thrift Stamp. I never passed up an 
opportunity to speak out against the war. I went 
around "soap-boxing" all of my friends; I will speak 
out against war as long as my voice holds out, I told 
them. I was harshly intolerant of those who did not 
think war as evil as I did. 

But soon I learned that preaching peace in the 
mounting war fever was a dangerous thing. One day 
an Army Intelligence officer visited me and asked 
how I stood on the war. 

My abhorrence of death had grown deeply rooted 
within me. The sight of my mother with the life gone 
out of her had never since childhood left my memory. 
The death of my young husband, cut down in the 
flower of his life within a year after our marriage 
this memory, too, was like a lasting scar in me. 

The cruelty of death, its terrible absolute finality, 
was something at all costs to be avoided. I told the 
officer I would not kill, neither would I pay anyone 
to kill for me. 

I never heard from the Intelligence officer again 
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but I was beginning to find that my friends and even 
my family were becoming impatient of my views. 
In many homes I was no longer welcome. Under the 
circumstances, I decided I could not remain in St. 
Louis. I would go to New York for the summer 
months; there I knew I would find associations and 
an atmosphere in which I could feel free to think and 
speak as I felt. I had long wanted to review the back- 
ground of the American scene and study the social 
and political trends of the day. I decided to register 
in the Columbia University Summer Session for a 
course on United States history given by Prof. David 
S. Muzzey and another on the present day social phi- 
losophies by Prof. William Pepperell Montague. 

In New York I would also see Roger Baldwin. He 
had left St. Louis in the early spring before I had re- 
turned from Jefferson City, to take charge of the spe- 
cial committee on civil liberties which Lillian Wald's 
American Union Against Militarism had set up. Hys- 
teria against pacifists and dissenters was fast sweeping 
the country. Powerful military organizations, bent 
upon having a large standing army and navy and 
universal military training, called for the suppression 
of all who opposed the war and their program. News- 
papers carried full-page advertisements guaranteeing 
to make anyone a spy-hunter on payment of a dollar 
fee, and the federal government enlisted thousands of 
these citizen-spies. Pacifist meetings were broken up 
at gun-point; speakers were dragged off to jail or a 
worse fate. In the colleges, terror took the place of the 
old academic atmosphere. Even our court rooms were 



swept by the war madness. Before long, an Espionage 
Act was passed by Congress which surpassed in vio- 
lence the Sedition Act of 1798 which history had 
taught us to be ashamed of, and elaborate machinery 
for the enforcement of the new Act was set up. 

As the war advanced, differences of opinion on the 
war arose within the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism itself; public pressure against war dissenters be- 
came so great that many members of its governing 
committee dropped out. Finally, Lillian Wald resigned 
as chairman, fearful of the consequences upon Henry 
Street Settlement if she continued the association, and 
shortly afterward, the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism, weakened from within, disbanded. 

All that remained was its civil liberties committee 
under Roger's direction. This small courageous group 
then reorganized as an independent National Civil 
Liberties Bureau, the first of its kind in American his- 
tory. Never before had a group of Americans banded 
together solely for the defense of civil rights. 

I was eager to meet with them. 
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When I arrived In New York in July, Roger persuaded 
me to arrange my program at Columbia University 
so as to be able to attend the weekly meetings of the 
National Civil Liberties Bureau's Directing Commit- 
tee. The Committee met every Monday at luncheon at 
the Civic Club on West 12th Street where liberals of 
every shade of opinion came together, supposedly for 
social gatherings but actually to air their views on the 
problems facing America. The Club's membership 
roster included the names of everyone who was any- 
one in the various "causes." Sponsored by Roger, I 
joined. During the hot summer months the Committee 
met in the Club's paved backyard; we sat around a 
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bare "wooden table on backless benches in whatever 
shade the one ailanthus tree afforded. 

Here was a group, not of wild-eyed radicals as pac- 
ifists were commonly pictured, but of men and women 
imbued with the finest concept of traditional Ameri- 
can liberalism. Watching them work with almost 
fanatical zeal made a profound impression on me, but 
little did I realize that this was the beginning for 
me of a life of service to democratic causes which was 
to last for over a quarter of a century. 

All but one of the nine members of the Committee 
were opposed to the war. Attempts to enlist pro-war 
liberals in the civil liberties work had been fruitless; 
twice the New Republic refused the Bureau's adver- 
tisements appealing for funds and volunteer help, hav- 
ing been warned by the Postmaster General that it 
would be excluded from the mails if it printed them. 
Only the fearless and those whose existence did not de- 
pend on their jobs would dare to take the risks. For 
public pressure against war dissenters, fanned by the 
propaganda of the powerful preparedness organiza- 
tions such as the National Security League, knew no 
bounds. The prophecy I heard Morris Hillquit make 
at the St. Louis convention was swiftly being ful- 
filled: unreason ruled the land and our liberties were 
being sacrificed. 

While pacifism was the common bond of the com- 
mittee members, freedom to think and speak was what 
they prized most in American democracy. Other than 
that they differed widely. Big, jovial, well-to-do and 
generous Hollingsworth Wood, a prominent Quaker, 



served as chairman. Tall, thin, ascetic-looking Norman 
Thomas who had just left the Presbyterian ministry 
and joined the Socialist Party, was vice-chairman. His 
witticisms, even in the midst o discussion of ponder- 
ous issues, always enlivened our committee meetings. 
Watch-dog of the Bureau's meagre treasury was artist 
Helen Phelps Stokes whose millionaire Socialist broth- 
er, J. G. Phelps Stokes, created a sensation by marrying 
the lower east side factory girl, Rose Pastor. 

On the committee was Unitarian minister John 
Haynes Holmes who had cut himself off from all de- 
nominational connections to preach what he called 
universal humanistic religion. Dr. Holmes' hatred 
of war was matched only by his indignation at the 
persecutions for beliefs and opinions fast becoming 
a commonplace in American life. There was young 
John Nevin Sayre, Episcopalian clergyman, whose 
brother was President Wilson's son-in-law; Nevin had 
easy access to the President's inner sanctum and fre- 
quently saw him about civil liberties matters for the 
Committee. And there was Judah L. Magnes, youthful 
Rabbi of New York's fashionable Temple Emanu-EL 
I remember him as one who never lost his poise or his 
serenity and who never seemed discouraged. But the 
one who stirred my imagination most at the time was 
beautiful Crystal Eastman, sister of Max Eastman, 
editor of the socialist Masses, who stood out for her 
courage and brilliance of mind. The picture of her, a 
quiet yet passionate leader of the movements for peace 
and freedom, has remained with me always. 

A large portion of the Bureau's work was concerned 
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with the plight of conscientious objectors. This was 
really a heritage from the American Union Against 
Militarism; the Union had registered the names of 
thousands of conscientious objectors by the time the 
draft act went into effect, and when it disbanded these 
men turned to the Bureau for advice. There was an 
endless stream of visitors and inquirers at the office 
and a voluminous correspondence about the CO's. 
Families and friends of the boys brought us word of 
their mistreatment in the cantonments and not infre- 
quently letters from the CO's themselves, smuggled 
out of prison, found their way to our office. It was hard 
to believe all the stories of persecution and torture the 
objectors were made to endure. 

As I reflect back on it all now I recall the shocking 
reports Norman Thomas made at the Directing Com- 
mittee meetings. Ordinarily cool-headed, Norman's 
voice trembled with anger as he told what he learned 
of conditions from his brother, Evan, a CO and him- 
self a victim of the Army's rough treatment. An "ab- 
solutist" who refused any work whatever under mili- 
tary order, Evan was manacled by his wrists for nine 
hours a day to the iron bars of the cell door that 
locked him in. He took his stand, he said in a letter 
which Norman read to us, until he had assurances 
that the government would recognize that there were 
men, other than Quakers, who believed that working 
under the military violated their religion. In addition 
to Quakers there were a number of religious sects 
whose teachings forbade participation in war but the 
government absolved only the Quakers. 



For months at a time the CO's were placed in sol- 
itary confinement in unheated cells and kept on a 
bread and water diet. Letters from the camps, smug- 
gled out and sent to us by the families and friends 
of the objectors, described the inhuman treatment the 
men suffered. I have these letters before me as I write. 
In some cases, guards dug their thumbs into the ob- 
jectors' eyes and even forced the men to put their 
heads into filthy latrines; men were stabbed with 
bayonets, dragged by ropes tied round their necks or 
tortured by the "water-cure". One man went insane, 
several were permanently injured, others died. 

One young and especially sensitive idealist, Ernie 
Gellert, committed suicide as a result of the treatment 
he received. Forced for long periods to stand at at- 
tention out-of-doors in intense cold and subjected to 
incessant and humiliating insults, Ernie put the 
mouth of a loaded rifle to his left breast and pulled 
the trigger, leaving beside his body a note which said 
that he feared he had not succeeded in convincing the 
authorities of his sincerity: "I feel that only by my 
death shall I be able to save others from the mental 
tortures I have gone through. If I succeed I give my 
life willingly." 

Our negotiations at Washington on behalf of the 
CO's were conducted with the Assistant Secretary of 
War Keppel whom Secretary of War Baker had 
charged with the affairs of the objectors; our relations 
with Mr. Keppel and Mr. Baker had been close and 
confidential. But before long the Military Intelligence 
advised Mr. Baker to sever them. 
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Shortly after this the Bureau's troubles with the 
authorities began. The Postmaster General barred one 
of our publications from the mails. It was a leaflet 
entitled, "Who Are The Traitors?" in which we un- 
dertook to show that those who were undermining our 
fundamental liberties in the war hysteria were greater 
offenders than those who hated war. We carried the 
case to the courts and in the end won out. 

For some time the Bureau had been under the sur- 
veillance of the Military Intelligence and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. They had evidence at hand, they 
claimed, that we were promoting a federation of dis- 
loyal organizations and they warned the public 
against contributing to "so-called civil liberties or- 
ganizations" unless they expected the money to be 
used to hinder the prosecution of the war. Now they 
took the opportunity to swoop down on the Bureau. 
One Saturday morning we arrived at the office only 
to find our way blocked by two armed policemen. 
Soon a Department of Justice raiding squad of ten 
armed men arrived and took possession. They had 
instructions, they said, to look through the files for let- 
ters and papers from anarchists, socialists, I.W.W.'s 
and "other goddamn fools." Walter Nelles, our counsel, 
demanded their search warrant and after examining 
it declared it was invalid. He ordered the raiders out; 
they drew their guns and ordered Walter out. He 
went, and they pursued their search. Government 
trucks arrived and carted away all of our files. 

At the Committee meeting on the following Mon- 
day, Walter told us in his usual humorous manner 
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what had occurred. It was all Gilbert-and-Sullivan- 
esque and no one on our Committee was greatly 
alarmed, though one or two of the Inactive members 
resigned later when the United States District Attor- 
ney's office told the press they had enough to indict 
the entire Committee. Soon the Washington authori- 
ties made it known that they did not like the whole 
business and ordered the matter dropped and oux files 
returned. 

But the landlord at 70 Fifth Avenue where the 
Bureau had occupied offices since the start, frightened 
by the publicity on the raid, ordered us to vacate. We 
found new headquarters on Union Square, the scene 
of many historic free speech tests. 

Then the Bureau was faced with another problem. 
The draft had been extended to include men up to 
forty years; Roger came under that classification. 
When notified by his draft board to report for mili- 
tary service he registered as required by the law but 
informed the Board that, as a conscientious objector, 
he would refuse to serve. 

Finding someone to replace him as Director of the 
Bureau while he was in prison was a difficult task for 
the Committee. Fortunately, Albert de Silver, a young 
lawyer of considerable means only recently graduated 
from Yale Law School, came upon the scene. Albert 
was one of those rare persons who found life exciting 
and adventurous; his gaiety was infectious and Ms 
good cheer permeated the atmosphere in which he 
worked. 

Fundamentally a conservative, Albert was opposed 
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to all of the isms of the day but he was deeply Amer- 
ican in his belief in civil liberties. It was because of 
this that he resigned from his "respectable" law firm 
and joined the staff of the Bureau where, until he met 
a tragic and untimely death in a railroad accident, 
he worked untiringly to defend the rights of those 
with whom he disagreed. 

Though much of the Bureau's time and energy was 
on behalf of the CO's it was in no sense a peace or 
anti-war organization. There was close cooperation 
between the peace groups and the Bureau under an 
arrangement whereby members of the Bureau's Di- 
recting Committee served on the executive commit- 
tees of many of these organizations. In the case of 
the People's Council, the strongest and most influen- 
tial, Roger himself attended the Council's meetings 
and Louis Lochner, who had organized and directed 
the Ford Peace Ship to Stop the War in 1915, attended 
ours as representative of the Council. 

What was beginning to engross the Bureau's atten- 
tion chiefly were the general violations of civil liber- 
ties. Thousands of persons were prosecuted under the 
Espionage Act; the jails were filled with political of- 
fenders. It was enough to prove to a jury that the 
movie, "The Spirit of '76" which dealt exclusively 
with the American Revolution, showed scenes unflat- 
tering to the British army for the producer to be con- 
victed of attempting to cause insubordination in the 
armed forces of the United States and sentenced to 
prison for ten years. Slurs on the YMCA and the Red 
Cross were held to violate the Espionage Act, as these 
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agencies were construed to be a part of the military 
and naval forces. Rose Pastor Stokes, a Socialist, stated 
in a letter to a newspaper, "I am for the people and 
the government is for the profiteers;" for this she was 
sentenced to ten years in the penitentiary. D. H. Wal- 
lace was sentenced to twenty years imprisonment for 
saying: "When a soldier goes away he is a hero; when 
he comes back flirting with a hand-organ he is a bum." 
D. T. Blodgett was given the same sentence for cir- 
culating a pamphlet urging voters of Iowa not to re- 
elect a congressman who voted for conscription. 
Twenty-seven South Dakota farmers were convicted 
for sending a petition to the Governor objecting to 
the draft quota for their county and calling the war a 
capitalists' war. It all seems incredible now but I know 
it was true for our files bulged with hundreds of such 
cases. 

We were not a defense organization but we gave 
legal advice, sometimes furnishing lawyers, helped 
raise defense funds and handled publicity for many of 
these cases. The I.W.W. conspiracy trials were espe- 
cially our concern. Handsome Lee Chumley of the 
I.W.W. Defense Committee used our office as his head- 
quarters for the New York work while the trials pro- 
ceeded and Bill Haywood, head of the I.W.W. was 
there whenever he was in the city. He frequently 
attended the Directing Committee meetings asking 
our advice and help. Out on bail himself, he was tour- 
ing the country at this time to raise bail and defense 
money for the thousands of I.W.W.'s in prison. 

I remember how astonished we were when he told 
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us he had reached nearly the million dollar mark 
half for legal work and half for bail for his imprisoned 
men. For the I.W.W. was the most bitterly attacked 
and most widely hated of any labor organization at 
the time. It was made up of thousands of unskilled 
migrant workers who toiled in the fields, the mines, 
and the forests, commonly thought to be "bums," dis- 
loyal "agitators" and traitors, and Haywood -was 
probably the most hated man of the lot. He was a 
giant in build, slow-moving and deliberate, with one 
blind eye, the result of a childhood accident. He came 
from old American stock, so old, he once told me, that 
he would not be surprised if his forefathers had been 
witch-burners. 

A clipping service gave the Bureau the news and 
developments in important cases but correspondents 
in the large cities furnished information not to be 
found in the press. As I was aboiit to return to St. 
Louis, Roger asked me to serve as Missouri correspond- 
ent. Each week, he said, he would send me the minutes 
of the Directing Committee so as to keep me in close 
touch with the work. 

I was eager to be of service, and I accepted. I re- 
member now the sense of guilt I felt that I was free 
while so many were in prison solely for voicing their 
honest beliefs. I would have stayed on in New York 
had I not promised the Children's Code Commission 
to see the Children's Code through the coming session 
of the legislature. 

The fall of 1918 was the turning point in the war. 
By October, German morale and resistance had been 
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undermined by the victorious Allied armies. Early in 
November the Kaiser fled to Holland and a German 
Republic was set up; two days later the new German 
government accepted the Allied terms, the armistice 
was signed and the guns silenced. The war was over 
at last. A wave of joy swept over the whole w T orld. On 
Armistice Day, November nth, the tension of the war 
years broke loose in every hamlet and every city. 

Back in St. Louis, I planned to mark time until the 
legislature convened in January, but my friends in the 
woman's suffrage movement prevailed upon me to 
help them swing the state for the federal suffrage 
amendment. President Wilson had appeared before 
Congress and urged the passage of the amendment as 
a war measure. "Help get us out of the trenches," 
Edna Gellhorn pleaded with me. She was president 
of the state suffrage association and a leader in every 
civic movement of importance. "Victory is so near 
. . . one last hard push and we shall be over the top!" 

At the time it seemed clear to me that if women 
were to exert an influence for peace and against mili- 
tarism they must have a voice in the government. 
Without the ballot their power was negligible; with 
it I believed nothing so dreadful as the European 
holocaust could ever take place again. I agreed to 
serve. I arranged public meetings and conferences and 
interviews of all sorts. I prepared newspaper appeals 
and petitions. Beatrice Forbes Robertson, daughter of 
the great English actor, who came to this country to 
help in the campaign, spoke for us at the St. Louis 
Men's City Club. Her audience of liberals was for the 
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most part already converted, but even the few oppo- 
nents of suffrage did not dare contradict her, she 
spoke so convincingly. Josephine Casey, labor or- 
ganizer from the East, stirred the business and pro- 
fessional women who gathered to hear her at the 
Women's Town Club. 

But the most unforgettable of my meetings was the 
one I arranged for Josephine Miller, a Red Cross nurse, 
as guest speaker at the meeting arranged by the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. She was a slim, lovely 
creature in her early twenties. She had been overseas 
with front-line hospitals for many months. Behind 
her calm, cool manner I could see a touch of real sad- 
ness, the imprint of her experiences. She spoke quietly 
but with great intensity. "I have nursed wounded sol- 
diers on many battle fronts," she told her audience of 
business men. "Some of them were only slightly 
wounded, others were brought to the hospitals in an 
almost unrecognizable state. Many died in my arms. 
But no matter what their condition there was only 
one word on the lips of each and every one of these 
boys . . . 'Mother!' Sometimes they whispered the 
word as though it was sacred. Sometimes they 
shrieked the word through the corridors. 'Mother! 
. . . Mother!' At night it was almost unbearable . . . 
Gentlemen, give these mothers a chance to end wars; 
give them a chance to build a better world . . . Give 
them the vote!" There were unashamed tears in the 
eyes of every man in the audience when Josephine 
finished. 
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Shortly after Christinas I left for Jefferson City. It 
was a sad Christmas for almost everyone. Many fam- 
ilies fortunate enough to have escaped the casualties 
of war were struck by the great influenza epidemic 
which swept the country in the late fall. Nearly a 
quarter of the nation fell ill; nearly half a million per- 
sons died. 

My first glimpse of the magnificent new Capitol 
gave me a lift. The white marble building, high above 
the landscaped park on the bluff overlooking the 
Missouri River, shone brilliantly in the winter sun- 
shine. Its great dome appeared to reach to the skies. 
Cut into the marble above the entrance were the 
words, Progress is the Law of Life. 

The new Capitol, I thought, was significant of the 
times. The war had forced upon us a realization of the 
need for changes in our social and political life. As 
the state needed a new home after the fire of 1911 had 
destroyed the old one, so the state now needed a new 
structure to meet conditions of the reconstructed world 
after the war. It was difficult for me to believe that 
the men in the legislature, the first to occupy these 
magnificent halls, would fail to grasp this. 

With a vision of the new idealism before me I set a 
high standard of accomplishment for myself in this 
legislature. I submitted the Children's Code bills con- 
fident that the lessons learned from the war would 
influence the members to pass all of the remaining 
bills, but I encountered many disappointments, I 
heard the House grow eloquent over the discussion of 
a bill to license dogs and then defeat our bill to safe- 
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guard children employed in street trades in the 
crowded cities. I watched the Senate pass a bill creat- 
ing a Boxing Commission and then kill our bill for- 
bidding the employment of little children at hard 
labor. I was shocked when the Pendergast delegations 
from St. Louis and Kansas City blocked the passage 
of our bill to prevent hasty marriages because of a 
possible loss in revenue and I was angry when I heard 
them oppose raising the marriage age for girls from 
12 to 15 years because it was "paternalistic and social- 
istic." Day after day, as I entered the Capitol I read 
the marble inscription Where There Is No Vision the 
People Will Perish. I felt an uneasiness about it all. 

When I returned to the hotel one evening I found a 
letter from Roger. He wrote me from his cell in the 
Essex County jail at Caldwell, New Jersey, where he 
was serving his year's sentence as a conscientious ob- 
jector. He had been convicted at the moment when the 
Germans were negotiating peace and had barely set- 
tled down in his cell when the war was ended. 

His thoughts were occupied with the world outside 
the jail walls. He was in constant touch with the folks 
at the Civil Liberties Bureau; his mail was unre- 
stricted, so was his reading and writing. Reports had 
been reaching the Bureau, he wrote me, of the mis- 
treatment of federal political prisoners and the Bureau 
had decided to send an investigator to study conditions 
before a complaint was made to Washington. The 
Bureau and The Survey magazine were to make the 
investigation jointly, The Survey lending one of its 



editors, Winthrop D. Lane, and the Bureau paying 
expenses. Attorney General Gregory resented having 
an outside organization investigating the administra- 
tion of the prisons under his charge and refused to give 
his authorization or letters of introduction; Dan went 
without them. But the way was not easy and the 
Bureau wanted me to use my influence with the 
Missouri authorities for his investigation of the fed- 
eral prisoners at the Missouri State Penitentiary. 

Roger was concerned especially over the condition 
of his friend, Emma Goldman, the noted anarchist, 
who was serving a sentence under the Espionage Act 
for attempting to induce young men not to register 
under the draft act. She was sixty years old now and 
reports of the mistreatment of political prisoners wor- 
ried her family and friends to whom she had not 
written for some time. Previously, she had told them 
of the bad conditions in the shops under the notorious 
"task" system and had said that the heavy tasks as- 
signed to her had affected her health as it did others. 
4 'If it won't jeopardize your work for the Children's 
Code," Roger wrote me, "will you visit Emma and let 
me know what you find?" 

I had no trouble getting a permit for the visit to the 
penitentiary. "I was through Sing Sing as a student 
at the School of Philanthropy," I told my friend Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Wallace Crossley. "Now I'd like to 
see the penitentiary of my own state. Will you get me 
the pass?" I confided ray mission to no one but my 
associate lobbyist, Marie Ames, who was at the Cap- 
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itol for the suffrage amendment. Marie was willing to 
go with me. 

We set off for the penitentiary one bright morning. 
It was only four short blocks from the hotel and Marie 
and I were glad for the walk to steel ourselves for the 
dangerous adventure. Had anyone at the Capitol 
dreamed that I wanted to deliver a note from Roger 
to "Red" Emma, it would have put me beyond the 
pale and delivered me into the hands of the enemies 
of the Children's Code. 

My pass got us promptly through the gates of the 
great turreted walls surrounding the penitentiary and 
soon we found ourselves inside the forbidding-looking 
red and buff brick buildings. 

A guard was assigned to show us around. 

We passed cell after cell, dark, damp cells, with no 
light or ventilation; we visited the work-shop where 
the noise from the machines was deafening. It had 
formerly been run on the contract labor system; now 
the state was the employer. Jackets, overalls, suspend- 
ers, shoes and the like made by the prisoners were 
sold all over the country for very little. The state 
could afford to undersell firms employing union labor, 
our guide explained. 

Finally we reached the female wing. "Will you 
point out the 'celebrities' in your charge," I asked the 
guard. Murderers, robbers, rapists and wife-beaters 
he had shown us, but he made no mention of political 
prisoners. 

"Isn't Emma Goldman, the anarchist, in this 
prison?" I asked him. 



"Yes," he said. "She's in cell 37." 

"Will you point it out as we pass?" I ventured. "I'm 
curious to get a glimpse of this notorious woman." 

We were walking on a high cement walk, so narrow 
that we had to walk Indian-file. I saw cell 37 in front 
of us. "Take him ahead and talk to him," I whispered 
to Marie. She engaged him in conversation and I 
lagged behind. 

I stopped breathlessly at cell 37. I could not see a 
thing inside. Some of the prisoners were fortunate in 
drawing cells opposite windows so that they had the 
benefit of the sun's reflection some time of the day 
but Emma's was one of the dark ones. 

"Is that you, Emma?" I whispered quickly. 

Someone stirred and moved aside a grey curtain 
that I had not noticed in my excitement. "Yes," a 
woman said in a deep voice. 

It was Emma short, heavy, with black eyes bum- 
ing under heavy black eyebrows, and thick unsmiling 
lips. 

"I have a note from Roger for you," I whispered. 

"Throw it in," she said. 

I pitched the note through the bars and said quick- 
ly: "Have you any message?" 

"Tell him I'm all right," Emma said, "and that I 
have written him." 

It was all over in a flash. I joined Marie and the 
guard at the end of the narrow catwalk; so interested 
was he in their conversation that my absence had not 
even been noted. 
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Soon after this Dan Lane arrived at Jefferson City. 
I found Mm waiting for me in the corridor one day as 
I was leaving the Capitol for lunch. I was glad to see 
him; here was someone who shared my views and who 
understood what I was fighting for. Dan was in his 
early thirties, tall and thin, with sharply chiseled 
features. 

We had much to talk about at the luncheon table. His 
fine, sensitive face broke into a smile when I told him 
that my experiences with the machine politicians in 
the legislature had been a blow to my cherished ideals 
about democracy. He tried to cheer me up by telling 
me that my success with the Children's Code was 
really remarkable. "Anyone who can stay at the 
Capitol throughout a legislative session, working 
strenuously for a single end and retain the respect and 
goodwill of everyone deserves to be congratulated," 
he quietly said. "That you were a woman working 
among men makes it all the more impressive. 7 ' 

I listened, fascinated, to his account of the prisoners' 
strike at Leavenworth which he had just witnessed. 
The day he arrived at the Disciplinary Barracks for 
the Bureau's investigation, the first gang quit work. 
News travels mysteriously and fast in prisons and Dan 
said it wasn't long before the storm broke and over 
two thousand prisoners went on strike against the 
United States Army. All of the men were soldiers 
under military discipline, except the four hundred 
conscientious objectors. 

Dan was with the Commandant, Colonel Rice, 
when he pleaded with the men to state their griev- 



ances. But the men stood motionless in the courtyard, 
their arms folded over their breasts, their lips sealed 
tight. One man brought a laugh from the ranks when 
he called out at the top of his voice: "Give us liberty 
or give us death!" 

Suddenly, Dan told me, a small prisoner with a 
closely shaven head pushed forward. He wore a long, 
ugly raincoat; his pale intent face made him look like 
a Franciscan monk. I knew immediately from Dan's 
description that it was Oral, Roger's adopted son. For 
weeks neither Roger nor I had heard from him but we 
were aware that recently he had been transferred 
from the Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Jay to serve his 
courtmartial sentence of twenty years at Leaven- 
worth. We assumed that his silence meant that he was 
again in solitary confinement for refusal to abide by 
the military, and Roger suggested that I go over to 
see him if I could find the time. 

"Here's a speaker, sir," an officer called out. 

Oral started speaking in his low voice: "Sir, I am in 
no sense a leader of these men. I speak for myself, but 
I think I speak for many others in these silent ranks 
when I say that our object in thus seeming to oppose 
authority is that this is the only way in which we can 

make articulate our demand to know what is to be- 

i 

come of us ... I realize that in thus separating my- 
self from this mass I make myself a marked man 
among your officers. I am willing to do this, sir, if I 
can enlighten you, and through you others, in regard 
to the meaning of this protest . . ." 

The war was over; the armistice was signed nearly 
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three months ago; only a very small number of the 
conscientious objectors had been released, and there 
were hundreds of soldiers at Leavenworth serving 
sentences of fifteen, twenty and twenty-five years who 
had committed offenses for which in peace-time they 
would have received only a few months or at most two 
or three years. 

"These men," Oral continued, "intend no violence. 
You see them here with their arms folded, refusing to 
work; that is their method of protest. We ask you be- 
cause you are the one immediately in authority over 
us, what is our future, but we wish our protest and 
our inquiry to be carried over these walls to reach the 
seat of authority in Washington." 

Oral stepped back into his place; his remarks had 
made a deep impression on the officers as well as his 
fellow-prisoners. There were smiles on the prisoners' 
faces now as they marched quietly back to their cells. 

Dan agreed with me that it took real courage for 
the youngster (he was only twenty years old) to do 
what he did; I decided to go over to Leavenworth and 
tell him so. 

My trip was necessarily hurried. I wrote Colonel 
Rice for a visitor's pass to see prisoner No. 16222. The 
four hours' ride on the dirty day coach passed quickly 
enough, and the street-car ride to the Disciplinary 
Barracks, just beyond the city limits, took only a short 
time. Soon I stood before the high turreted gray stone 
wall enclosing the federal penitentiary. As I glanced 
up hurriedly I thought I saw a white face looking 
down at me from each of the barred windows. Visitors 



were not welcome, I knew, especially women visitors. 
I was fearful of unknowingly doing something which 
would be breaking prison rules, thus making myself 
the more conspicuous. 

I presented my pass to the guard; the great gates 
swung open and swallowed me. A guard conducted 
me to a bare reception room, where an army officer 
listened to my story. Then without a word to me he 
told the guard to take me to the prisoners' reception 
headquarters and bring in prisoner No. 16222. 

I sat on a bench facing the iron grill that separated 
the prisoner from his visitor; Oral, in his badly fitting 
prison clothes, sat on a bench on the opposite side of 
the grill. His thin face broke into a smile. "I'm so glad 
to see you, L.B.," he whispered, "it was good of you 
to come to see me." I was the only visitor he had had 
during his imprisonment. He plied me with questions 
about his friends in St. Louis; he was starved for news 
from the world outside. In sharp, quick sentences he 
told me of the strike and his part in it. 

The fifteen minutes were over. We said good-bye 
and I left. As I heard the prison gates shut with a 
clang after me, I wondered what was the future of 
these idealists. All around us was the dense fog of dis- 
illusionment which had crept over the world after the 
jubilation of the Armistice had settled down. The 
"war to end wars" had ended just as many of us had 
predicted in futility, hatred and chaos. "It all con- 
firms us!", Manley Hudson wrote me from Paris 
where he had gone as one of President Wilson's ex- 
perts at the Peace Conference. One of the ablest and 
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most devoted of the Children's Code Commission mem- 
bers, I missed him greatly when Manley gave up his 
post at the University of Missouri to go to Paris. 

Dan was winding up his investigation of the state 
penitentiary when I returned to Jefferson City. From 
a friend at the Capitol I had been able to get for him 
the confidential stenographic notes of an exhaustive 
inquiry into the state prison made by the government 
only a fortnight ago. From this he had gleaned facts 
that it would have taken him a week to get otherwise, 
he told me. He was now ready to write his report but 
before leaving he said he would like to witness the 
closing days of the legislature. 

I arranged with Representative Elmer Jones to let 
Dan sit with him on the floor of the House while I 
went about my business. Jones had been my most re- 
liable ally for the Children's Code in the House; he 
was one of the few men in the legislature who under- 
stood and sympathized with what we were trying to 
do for the children of the state. Tall, heavy, slow- 
moving, careless in dress and appearance, he was in- 
conspicuous in the legislature but he was always on 
the alert. He had a keen mind and what was most 
unusual for a "backwoods" politician, a broad social 
vision. 

Dan and I saw great possibilities in him. Like most 
liberals of that time we were constantly on the lookout 
for possible converts, above all for good local leaders. 
Missouri politics under the Pendergast machine was 
especially corrupt and, we agreed, with proper train- 
ing Elmer Jones might do a great deal for reform. 



What he needed, we decided, was six months or a year 
of study and contact in New York to widen his hori- 
zon. If he stayed in his little backwoods town we knew 
he would never grow the way we wanted. I agreed to 
finance his stay in New York and Dan would guide 
his education. 

We had no intention of alienating Jones from Mis- 
souri. That was not our purpose at all. We hoped this 
trip to New York would be for Jones what a catalyst 
is in chemistry introducing order into the ferment 
of his mind and harmony into the distraction of his 
moods. 

Dan sat with him in his seat in the House on the 
last all-night session of the legislature. Jones had one 
ear cocked for important matters while he chatted 
with Dan. 

"Jones," Dan said quite casually, "I'm going to send 
you money to come to New York." 

It seemed, Dan told me later, almost merciless to 
strike one so defenseless; Jones had no comeback, but 
he did not lose his poise nor suffer an eyelash to quiver. 
Their eyes met for an instant, then Dan turned his 
gaze away to look at something going on in the gal- 
lery. 

"Well, Mr. Lane, you better not do that," Jones 
answered. 

"You can regard it as a loan of indefinite date," 
Dan spoke rapidly, "to be paid back at your conven- 
ience or bit by bit if you prefer." 

Jones laughed as though the idea amused him; he 
sat looking straight ahead of him. 
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Not another word was said about the loan or the 
trip to New York until Jones took Dan to the train at 
3 : 30 in the morning. "You'll have to take in the Giants 
when you come to New York," Dan said as they stood 
before the Pullman. "How are the Giants doing now?" 
Jones inquired and Dan replied as seriously as if he 
believed Jones really wanted to know. 

Dan corresponded with Jones after he got back to 
New York and even sent him the check for traveling 
expenses which I had deposited with him. But the 
answer was no. Jones pleaded pressure of work. He 
could not get away even for a short visit, he wrote 
Dan, but we were of the opinion that Jones was afraid 
to come to New York, afraid to be identified with the 
"longhaired," as the liberals were then dubbed. 

The end of the session drew near. The warring fac- 
tions in the legislature were playing football with all 
welfare measures and the glimmer of hope I still had 
for the passage of all of our bills was fast disappear- 
ing. In the closing days of this, as in every legislature, 
the invisible government came out into the open, ap- 
pearing in all its ugliness. 

In the House the acrimonious debate on the child 
labor bill included an attack on me. Young Nick Cave 
of Callaway County jumped to his feet in my defense; 
"It's the first time in the history of the House that 
such an unwarranted attack has been made," he 
shouted angrily at my opponent. "It's to be con- 
demned especially because it is directed against a 
young woman who has been working for the passage 



of these bills without remuneration. She comes here 
not as a paid agent of some corporation but is spend- 
ing her own money in the interest of the children of 
Missouri; she should be commended for it instead of 
being subjected to such abuse." His speech brought 
cheers not only from the galleries but from the mem- 
bers on the floor, and our bill was passed by a large 
majority. 

Thirty-nine of the children's bills finally passed the 
House and were sent to the Senate for final action. 
There, delay after delay was met until on the day set 
for adjournment a four-hour filibuster, led by the 
Pendergast men, carried fifteen of our bills to defeat. 

The long struggle was over. Worn out from the 
strain of the session, I was ready for a rest. But I came 
away from Jefferson City with my faith in the strug- 
gle for human progress strengthened rather than 
weakened and with a much better understanding of 
the enemies of progress. 

From all over the country I received letters of con- 
gratulation on my success with the Children's Code. 
To get the results I did from a legislature such as we 
had in Missouri at that time, I was told, was "little 
short of a miracle." The Governor's Commission gave 
a dinner in my honor, presenting me with a gift and 
testimonial letters from every member. 

I was invited to speak at social workers' conferences, 
clubs, universities, schools and churches. My talks at 
the Negro churches have remained in my memory all 
these long years. There were shouts of rejoicing and 
hymn-singing as only Negroes can sing hymns. Fre- 
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quently I was interrupted with "Bless you, my child, 
bless you!" Sometimes a sister would interrupt with a 
"Hallelujah" or a prayer of her own or a quote from 
the Scriptures; occasionally one would repeat words 
in my talk that especially impressed her. I was deeply 
touched by the experience. 

From his cell in the Essex County jail, Roger wrote 
me of the plans he had for my future work; he urged 
me to save myself for the "big cause" he, Norman 
Thomas, Scott Nearing and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
were working on. I had had many flattering offers of 
social work jobs of one kind or another. But I decided 
not to commit myself to any course. 

The war had intensified the age-old conflict be- 
tween capital and labor; labor leaders, socialists and 
I.W.W.'s were everywhere being hunted down in an 
effort to destroy their organizations. The one hope for 
a better world, I believed, lay in strengthening organ- 
ized labor, but it seemed presumptuous for a privi- 
leged, middle-class liberal like myself to offer to help 
in the labor movement. 

I decided to enter the labor movement not as a 
liberal but as a worker. I would learn at firsthand the 
problems of the working class. I would enter a factory 
as a factory hand. To do this in St. Louis was out of 
the question; I decided to go to New York and get a 
job in a factory. 
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I outfitted at Hearns on Fourteenth Street. I bought 
an eighty-five-cent blouse, a sixty-cent underbody 
with bright pink ribbons to show through the cheap 
lawn waist, a pair of cotton stockings and a cheap coat. 
I picked out a dilapidated pocketbook from a dis- 
carded heap on a bargain table. Hat, shoes and skirt I 
had; they were old and worn. In this disguise I left 
my apartment at the Hotel Leonori on Madison 
Avenue and 63rd Street and went to look for a job. 

Leonore O'Reilly, with the Women's Trade Union 
League, whom I consulted about my plan, suggested 
the artificial flower and feather industry, A union was 
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being organized; there would be a strike in the near 
future. In this way I could watch at firsthand the de- 
velopment of a strike from the earliest stages. She 
promised to send me the names of some establish- 
ments, but I was eager to start and did not await her 
letter. 

I took the Sixth Avenue "El" going south until we 
came to a turn in the tracks at West Third Street 
which brought the train very close to a shop. Through 
the windows I saw women and girls at work on arti- 
ficial flowers. I got out and walked. I was in an Italian 
district, very dirty, very noisy and very crowded. On 
all sides were the familiar tenements, filled with 
people whose outlook on life was as dark as the nar- 
row streets on which they lived shut out from the sun- 
light. 

"Can you tell me where there's a flower and feather 
factory; I want work," I asked a pretty Italian girl as 
she was entering a tenement. "Oh, they're all around 
here," she answered. "There's one on the corner try 
Alletto V I thanked her and started toward the place, 
determined to try my luck there. 

Alletto was a small dark man with a kindly face. 
He came toward me as I stood in the entrance to his 
shop. "Can you give me some work?" I ventured. 
"What can you do?" he asked. "I can't do anything," 
I told him, "but I am here in New York and I must 
get work. I'll try hard to do anything you give me." 

An old Italian woman with white hair, her skin 
dark and wrinkled, sat at a machine cutting out flower 
petals. I watched her as Alletto crossed the room. He 
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spoke in a low tone to a woman who was winding the 
covering on the twig of an appleblossom branch, I 
could not hear what Alletto said to her, but she replied 
that she did not need "anyone like that" 

Alletto must have seen the disappointment on my 
face for in spite of what she had said he told me I 
could start as a beginner if I wanted* "But," he cau- 
tioned, "you'll only get $10 a week; that is very little 
to live on in New York." I hesitated. "Have you 
thought of the feather trade?" Alletto asked. "Oh, 
that's too hard for me, ain't it?" I inquired. "No, it's 
no harder than flowers. This is the busy season for 
feathers. Come with me, I'll get you work with a 
friend of mine." 

He took me down to his office and while I waited, 
he telephoned Joe Gavio. "There's a girl here who 
wants work. Can you take a beginner?" Yes, Gavio 
needed beginners. So Alletto wrote the address on his 
card and gave me directions, "If you can't get a job 
there," he called after me, "come back and I'll give 
you one." 

Gavio's place was in a modern loft building on 35th 
Street opposite Macy's. As I stepped out of the elevator 
into Gavio's shop, I found myself facing a dozen boys, 
small in body but old in face. They were working at 
a long table which was littered with small fine feath- 
ers. Feathers were everywhere; feathers were strung 
on a wire above the heads of the boys and were laid 
out for drying on the floor and benches. Above them, 
below them, on all sides were feathers of one kind or 
another and of a variety of colors. 
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The foreman came toward me. I handed him Al- 
letto's card and explained that I was Lucy Lowe, the 
girl Alletto had phoned about. He looked me over and 
agreed to take me; he told me to come the next morn- 
ing at 8:15; I was to get $10 a week. 

I was timid when I reported to work that Friday 
morning. I didn't know where to go or how to act. I 
saw the girls put on their blue and white gingham 
aprons but I didn't know whether they or Gavio sup- 
plied them. A girl whom the others called Lillian 
came to my rescue as I stood in the dressing room. 
"Here, you can have my apron," she said, "it's dirty 
but you can wear it if you want." As I thanked her 
she helped me slip it over my head. She and her friend 
Anna escorted me to the work table. We had five 
minutes for gossip. "That's Madame over there," 
Anna whispered, "she's Gavio's mother, and owns the 
business. Don't ever call her anything but Madame, 
Lucy, she's a countess or something like that." 

Sam, the foreman, placed me at the beginner's 
table. There sat eight little girls; all but one, they soon 
confided to me, were under the legal working age. Sam 
had not insisted upon their work-permits. Frances was 
the exception; she was fifteen and proudly displayed 
her work certificate. Frances was a dear. She was 
thrilled when she heard I had come from the South. 
"Tell me," she inquired excitedly, "what kind of 
clothes do they wear there the kind you see in the 
pictures?" 

Before many days had passed, I found myself so 
engrossed in the work that at times I quite forgot the 
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purpose for which I had come to Gavio's. I enjoyed 
watching the ornaments grow under my fingers. I 
found myself striving for praise from Jennie, the in- 
structor; and I was happy when the girls looked to me 
as their leader; they would show me their work for 
criticism before turning it in to Jennie, or would ask 
me to put on the finishing touches. 

Twice a day our work was completely changed to 
break the monotony. First Jennie would give us feath- 
ers of a brilliant green, then bright orange or a light 
blue or black. The "ohs" and "ahs" that came from 
the girls at each change was proof enough that this 
was an effective way of breaking the monotony of 
the tedious work. But it was fatiguing anyway; the 
muscles of my hands were constantly in use; the strain 
on my eyes was tremendous; the feather dust and ben- 
zine fumes were very irritating. Becky told us of the 
more serious consequences: "My mother says I can't 
come here any more," she announced one morning. 
"She says you get consumption from this work." "Sure 
you do," said Frances, "just listen to Sam cough, he's 
got it now." 

Gavio's workroom was poorly arranged. I longed to 
rearrange things and clean up for him! On one side 
of the room were eight windows. Our work tables were 
under the windows but no one cared very much 
whether or not the windows were open; on hot days 
when a breeze might have brought some relief they 
were closed, I was told, because the draft scattered 
the feathers. Our dressing room, across the shop, was 
large enough to accommodate fifteen or twenty girls; 
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there were seventy in the factory. The boys' table was 
near the ovens for dyeing and drying the feathers. 
They worked entirely by artificial light. No fresh air 
or sunlight ever reached them. 

The toilet room was filthy beyond description. Here 
the girls met in twos and threes for talks during the 
day; or they would come singly to relax, to break the 
strain of the continuous work. Here the strike leaders 
would gather and perfect their plans. 

Neither Sam nor Jennie speeded us in the work; 
good work was required even if it meant taking apart 
a finished ornament and entirely remaking it. But 
idling was not permitted; Sam constantly walked up 
and down between the tables scolding us for talking 
too much, laughing too loud or for not sitting straight 
in our chairs. He criticized and corrected; he never 
left a word of praise. We were always on our guard at 
his approach. "Ssh, here comes Sam," one of the girls 
would signal and we sat at attention until he had 
passed our way. 

Nine hours of the work found me fairly exhausted. 
When I took my seat at the work table mornings, I 
was fresh, alert and eager. All through the morning 
the work was a pleasure; the time passed quickly, and 
at the end of the lunch hour I was anxious to get back 
to work. By three o'clock I began to fidget; I would 
look at the time. So would the others. "Look at the 
clock," the girls would whisper to those who passed 
our table on their way to the toilet room; at frequent 
intervals one of the girls was delegated to see where 
the hands of the clock stood. From three to five o'clock 
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this was the topic of our conversation. At fire we re- 
laxed somewhat. Only one more hour; we would 
gather our strength and try to concentrate on the 
work. By five-thirty, the ragged nerves were at the 
surface again. At first I found myself saying, "I can't 
do another stroke" and then, under pressure, "I 
won't." 

Work could not stop until the stroke of six; I tested 
the rule. I finished an ornament at five minutes to 
six; I took it to Jennie. It was well made and needed 
no changes. I took my seat expecting for the remain- 
ing five minutes to putter around and clean up my 
table. But Jennie came with another frame and told me 
to begin work on it. "Why, Jennie," I exclaimed, "it's 
five to six." "I know," she answered, "but we don't 
stop work until six." 

After that the girls taught me the trick; I learned 
how to "lay down" on my work. From five-thirty on, 
I would slow down, go over and over an ornament so 
as to avoid having to take a new frame at the end of 
the long day. 

One morning, Frances nudged me. "Say, Lucy," she 
said, "Hannah didn't bring her lunch today; can she 
go with you for something?" "Sure, glad for com- 
pany," I assured Hannah, who had been in the shop 
for only a few days. "Where do you go?" she inquired, 
"Sometimes to Child's, sometimes to the Automat," I 
said. "But it's raining so hard we'd better go to the 
nearest place today." So off we went at 12 o'clock, 
the two of us under my umbrella. We ran across to 
Macy's, through the store to the 34th Street exit and 
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across the street to Child's. It was the first time I had 
been in the place. My heart sank as I looked at the 
menu; the prices were as high as the magnificently 
decorated ceiling! Hannah had confided she had 
twenty cents for her lunch. I scanned the card. What 
could we get for that amount? There were no two 
dishes for ten and ten; there were no dishes for fifteen 
and five; there was nothing for just twenty cents. The 
only thing to get was a plate of soup, with bread and 
butter for fifteen cents; I knew it wasn't enough but 
I didn't dare offer to buy anything for Hannah. We 
both ordered the soup. That finished, I was still very 
hungry. Would it be all right, I wondered, if I 
ordered some of those delicious Child's pancakes and 
divided them with Hannah? My hunger decided for 
me. 

I don't know which Hannah enjoyed the most the 
pancakes or the elaborate decorations. She didn't take 
her eyes from the walls and ceiling. I couldn't get 
her to speak. She was entirely unconscious of the looks 
cast at her as she took the corner of the pancake, drip- 
ping with syrup, and sucked it into her mouth while 
she gazed around the room. 

Poor, inefficient little Hannah. In the shop her 
fingers were all thumbs. Her eyes were tired and dull. 
She never smiled but her face showed no bitterness. 
Everyone nagged her. I was constantly having to come 
to her defense. Sam would yell at her; Mamie, the 
floor girl, would claim that she used more rubber- 
cement than all the others; Jennie would scold that 
her work must improve. The girls looked at her in 
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scorn. But she never complained or made answer. I 
recognized her illimitable patience and her courage 
even before she cut her finger with the sharp blade of 
the knife she so clumsily handled. The cut was very 
deep; it hurt, I knew, when they poured iodine into 
it. But Hannah didn't wince or say a word. There was 
no change of expression on her pale little face. 

I didn't know many of the older girls; I wasn't at 
their table long enough to become acquainted with 
them. But I was there long enough to know Lena. 
Lena was an incessant talker; and, strangely, Sam 
didn't stop her. I, a beginner, poorly dressed, was 
beneath Lena's notice. She dressed in the "latest" 
a woolen dress on the warmest days, high-heeled 
satin slippers, a small feather turban and a face veil. 

Opposite me at the work table sat Mrs. Dale, said 
to be the best hand in the shop. She kept her distance 
and was exclusive, the only one in the place to be 
called by her surname. The girls thoroughly disliked 
her. "She ain't got any right being here when she's 
got a husband to support her," they said. I was quite 
flattered when Mrs. Dale asked me one day to go to 
the Automat with her for lunch. "I know a fine place 
we can go another time," she confided to me on the 
way over. "I'll tell you about it if you promise not to 
tell any of the other girls." I promised. "Some rich 
ladies fix lunch at a church on 2gth Street and Fifth 
Avenue," she said, "you can get a lot for little money 
and you only have to go to the services for a few 
minutes. You wouldn't mind that, would you?" I as- 
sured her I didn't think it would do me any harm. "I 
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knew you were Jewish, but the other girls don't," she 
boasted. 

The strike had been talked about for some time be- 
fore I started to work at Gavio's. Frances told me about 
it one day when she returned from one of her numer- 
ous trips to the toilet room. "We're going on strike 
Monday," she whispered. But the rumor was officially 
denied by Mamie. By Monday the rumor had gained 
strength and instead of whispering the girls were 
openly talking "treason." Of course, I talked guarded- 
ly. But Celia, Tessie, Lena and Sadie were bold. They 
even talked and planned in front of Sam, the foreman. 
He only scolded them once. That was when Celia and 
Tessie remained in the toilet room fifteen minutes. 
"If you want to hold a strike meeting," he yelled at 
them after he had sent Mamie to bring them back, 
"do it after work hours." With their new sense of 
power, they smiled at him and Tessie mumbled, "You 
won't be so fresh next week." 

Word went around that there would be a strike 
meeting on Tuesday after work. The room buzzed 
with the news. We at the beginners' table were quite 
out of it. The older girls didn't notice us; for the first 
time I wanted to get away from the youngsters, I 
wanted to take part in the strike. Good fortune came 
my way. That day I was promoted to the second table 
and given a raise. Sam placed me next to Lena and 
opposite Sadie and Tessie. My head whirled with 
excitement. Here I was with the strike leaders! 

They talked dresses, sweethearts, and family rela- 
tions. They moralized. Sadie spoke of her approaching 
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marriage. "Don't marry him, Sadie," said Lena, 
"you're a fool if you do, Sadie. Say, Sadie, now listen 
to me, Sadie, it's all right to talk about being good, 
Sadie, but there's nothing to it, Sadie." 

Lena didn't forget the strike. "Celia, you have to be 
chairlady," Lena called to the other table. When 
Celia protested, she chided her, saying, "Say, Celia, 
don't you know what it means to be chairlady. You 
can boss us, Celia, and you have to do the talking -with 
the firm, Celia." Celia capitulated. She promised to 
reconsider. 

"Is there really going to be a mass meeting tomor- 
row?" I ventured to Lena in one of her rare pauses. 
"Yes," she said, "ain't you coming? Don't you believe 
in organization?" "Sure, I'm coining," I answered. 

"Anna," I said to my right-hand neighbor, "you're 
going to the meeting tomorrow, ain't you?" "No," 
said Anna, "I don't believe in organization." "What," 
I whispered, "you don't believe in unions, Anna? Why 
not?" "Mrs. Dale don't believe in It, so I don't," re- 
plied Anna. 

Mrs. Dale was opposite us. I had an idea! "Don't 
you really believe in unions, Mrs. Dale?" I asked in a 
surprised tone as though perhaps I may have been 
misled. "No, of course, I don't," she replied. I asked 
why. "Well, in the first place," she started, "unions 
never do anything for you. And besides, ain't this a 
good place?" "But," I said thoughtfully, "do you 
think Sam would yell at us so If we had a union, and 
don't you think we'd get more wages if we had one?" 
This was nonsense to Mrs. Dale. "Besides," she con- 
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tinned, "the union wants to stop homework. Do you 
think I'm going to let a union tell me I can't work at 
home? I make most of my money by homework and 
it's nobody's business." 

This is where I erred . . . "But, Mrs. Dale," I 
argued, "don't you see that homework takes money 
from us girls. Don't you see that more girls would get 
work if there were no homeworkers. Besides, we 
wouldn't be turned out on the streets to look for work 
when the dull season comes if they didn't send work 
to homeworkers now." I enlarged on this but she 
didn't reply. 

That evening when we were in the dressing room, 
Lena called out, "Remember tomorrow night is the 
meeting at Arlington Hall. Don't none of you make 
dates and all of you come if you know what's good 
for you." 

How things buzzed all the next day! 

At closing hour I waited for Lillian. I did not want 
to go to the meeting alone, and Lillian had offered to 
take me. She was having trouble getting a large safety 
pin to hold together her Buster Brown collar so that 
the pin would not show. I stood at the door, holding 
her hairpins and her nickel carfare. 

I saw Sam approach, "Don't you come back here 
tomorrow," he bellowed at me. His face showed his 
rage. "Why, Sam, what's the trouble!" I was com- 
pletely taken by surprise. I had noticed Sam and the 
salesman staring at me two or three times during the 
day but I thought they were commenting on my good 
work. "Never mind what's the matter, you can't work 
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I pleaded. "Yes, your work's all right. You can get a 
job plenty of places but you can't work here. 1 * "Well, 
then, give me my money," I shot back. "You can't get 
your money till Monday," he told me. This was Tues- 
day. "I can't wait that long," I called to him as he 
walked away. 

Then I remembered my talk with Mrs. Dale on the 
need of a union to protect us girls; she had reported 
on me. 

Lillian and I went down to the meeting. We found 
all of Gavio's girls sitting together. I thought I'd 
try my story on Tessie. "Sam just fired me and he 
wouldn't tell me why. I think it's because I told Anna 
to come to the meeting." Immediately I became the 
heroine. Tessie spread the news and I had to tell the 
story over and over again. They wanted me to tell it 
to Rose Schneiderman, the women's trade union 
leader, and Leonore O'Reilly, who were on the speak- 
ers' platform. But I said I was too timid. Then one of 
the girls had an idea. I believe it was Rose. "You come 
back to the shop in the morning, Lucy, and if Sam 
won't give you work, we'll all get up and walk out." 
This pleased the others and it was heartily seconded; 
I would come back to work in the morning 1 . 

The meeting was now called to order. The hall was 
packed with a lively crowd of girls and it was with 
great difficulty that Rose Schneiderman quieted us. 
Her voice was strained and tired. She was very busi- 
ness-like and efficient but she did not arouse us in her 
opening talk. She was followed by an officer of one 
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of the organized trades. He gave us a spirited talk and 
we cheered him again and again. He finished with 
"long live the general strike!" We were beginning 
now to warm up. We had had no supper, but we were 
an hilarious group. 

Next, an organizer of the American Federation of 
Labor read our strike call and grievances. Up to this 
time we did not know what our demands were. I 
could not gather much from the reading except that 
we asked for recognition of the union, a forty-four 
hour week, a $3 raise and Improved sanitary condi- 
tions. We voted unanimously and vociferously to go 
out on the morrow at ten o'clock. Again we cheered 
loud and long. The strike is bound to be a success, I 
thought, if this is the spirit of the girls. 

There were two more talks, one by an A. K of L. 
organizer, Mrs. Scully, who was helping with the 
strike and one by Mrs. Maude Schwartz, who, we 
were told, had done much to make the strike possible. 
Then Leonore O'Reilly was introduced. She seemed 
a little more tired than when I met her at dinner at 
the Henry Street Settlement. 

By this time the girls were becoming impatient, 
and many were leaving the hall. Miss Schneiderman 
arose and announced that she would assume that those 
who left were there to represent the bosses, not the 
girls. I thought surely she would shorten the program 
and let us go, but, no, it was continued to the end. 

I counted the persons on the stage. Miss O'Reilly 
was the only one who had not spoken. I sighed. I was 
very hungry and tired. Miss O'Reilly made some joke 
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about short and fat, tall and thin people. Then she 
urged us to stick together till the end. She made us 
repeat after her: "One for all All for one" There 
was little pep left by this time. The response was weak 
and we had to do it a second time. On the way out we 
enrolled for membership in the union. 

I was determined to go back to the shop next day. 
To be shut out of the strike at this stage I guess not! 
I decided to go to Sam and tell him that I must have 
the money he owed me or that I would refuse to stop 
work. But, fortunately, on the way to the shop in the 
morning I met Jennie. "Jennie," I began immediately, 
"do you know why Sam fired me last night?" She was 
greatly surprised. I told her the story. "There must be 
some mistake," she said, "he probably took you for 
someone else. You take your place at the table and I'll 
speak to him." 

I went in, punched my time-card, hung up my hat 
and went to work finishing the ornament I had started 
the evening before. Sam made no comment and I 
worked on. Jennie had fixed it for me. 

I was curious to know which of the girls would rise 
at ten and call us out, and who would present our case 
to Gavio. But I didn't dare speak to anyone. "What's 
the matter, Lucy?" asked Anna, "why are you so 
quiet? Are you angry with me?" "No, Anna," I whis- 
pered, "I can't talk; Sam is mad at me for something. 
I'm not angry at you, Anna." 

Lena, Sadie and Tessie were speculating also. 
Wasn't it Celia's place to do the talking, they asked. 
Nine-thirty, a quarter to ten, ten minutes to ten! 
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We were all tense with excitement. "It's ten o'clock, 
girls," Sam called out, u now go out on your strike but 
leave quietly and put your chairs on the table." 

It was all over. We scrambled up and out, thankful 
to Sam for breaking the tension. 

And then it dawned on me that no one had pre- 
sented our grievances or asked Gavio to accept our 
terms. We had just walked out without stating out 
case. But what cared the girls. It was enough that we 
had left our places at ten o'clock as we had agreed the 
night before. All of the girls came out but Jennie, the 
instructor, and Carrie, the packer. Nathan, the errand 
boy, also remained. But the boys working on feathers 
left their places. We all marched in a group to Arling- 
ton Hall, the strike headquarters. 

"Gee, they all think they are out on a picnic," said 
Celia, "it isn't going to be such fun as they think. My 
father was out for six months one time. Gee, that was 
an awful time." 

We reached headquarters at eleven o'clock. I wan- 
dered around among the girls for a while and then 
grew impatient. I wanted to do something. "Got any- 
thing for me to do," I said to one of the women in 
charge, "I'd like to help." Her face lighted. "Now, 
that's the way I like to hear you girls talk. That's fine. 
Of course you can help." She gave me the addresses 
of four firms on West 4th Street where the girls had 
not come out. "You three girls (pointing to two at her 
side) are a committee to get these girls out." We asked 
how to do it. "Go into the shops," she explained, "and 
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with us.' " 

It was a disagreeable task but we did it. In one place 
we had to walk up to the tenth floor; in another to the 
seventh, for the elevators in these places opened di- 
rectly into the firm's offices. In another place we told 
the elevator man what we wanted and he took us up, 
waited for us and brought us safely down. 

The next day I was on the picket line at 8:15 and 
stayed until six. I did this for more than a week. Celia, 
our chairlady, fell down on the job almost immedi- 
ately, as I knew she would. She was too pretty, too 
concerned with her appearance. "Why is it," I asked 
Tessie one day, "that the girls don't like the picket 
line?" She had the answer immediately: "They're 
afraid their fellows will see them." "But," I said, "this 
is nothing to be ashamed of. I should think the boys 
would be proud of the girls for belonging to the 
union." "Well, you see it's this way," she explained, 
"they don't tell their boy friends that they work in a 
factory; they usually say they work in the office and 
they are ashamed to be seen on strike with the factory 
workers." 

It wasn't long before our ranks began to weaken. 
There was no leader in the group, and I didn't dare 
to assume the leadership. It was their strike and they 
had to profit by the experience. One by one they 
dropped out of the picket line. Each day another 
would stay away. "Oh, I ain't coming any more," 
said Lena. "Mamie ain't here and Celia's home and 
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Flora and Rose haven't been here for two days." It 
was queer how all the girls' mothers got sick just at 
that time; day after day the picket line grew smaller. 

I couldn't stand being silent any longer. "Say, girls, 
what did we come out on strike for anyways? Are we 
having a party round here or are we going to beat 
Gavio and make him let us have a union? Somebody 
boss me and tell me what to do; 111 do anything that 
will make us win." And so I became the goat. I ran 
to the telephone for them, I ran to headquarters for 
the latest news, I stayed on the picket line when they 
wanted to get away, I followed the men who were de- 
livering the homework. I thought I could do more by 
example than by words. Finally, one day, Tessie said, 
"Say, we oughtn't let Lucy do all the work. She's only 
a new girl; we're the old ones. It ain't right." But I 
protested that I was going to do my full share. 

After a while I did things on my own initiative, 
for no one took the lead. I pleaded with the chauffeur 
who was delivering homework. I tried to appeal to his 
sentiment for his fellow-workers, but I found he had 
none. Then I tried this: "Say, have you any kids? 
Would you like to see them some day in our fix and 
have a big man try to beat them out of their jobs? 
That's what you are doing to us." But that didn't work 
either. He felt ashamed; he didn't like the contempt 
of the onlookers. So he drove his machine around the 
corner and received the bundles there. 

The policeman heard me plead with the chauffeur. 
He called me aside. "You other girls move on, I want 
to talk with this girl,' 7 he said as the girls followed me 
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with curiosity. "Say," he began, "can't you take hold 
of this "bunch and make them walk the chalk-line? 
You'll never win with a bunch like this. Send most of 
them home, have only four girls at a time. Station two 
at one door and two at the other; do your talking 
quietly; the rough stuff don't do." He told me how 
he had helped the streetcar men win their strike by 
placing a union man at each end of the car, one with 
the motorman and one with the conductor, to plead 
their cause quietly with the scabs. 

One morning when I came on duty I noticed two 
men leaning against the wall of our building read- 
ing newspapers. It was rather early in the morning, 
the heavy traffic had not yet appeared, and the pave- 
ments, too, were fairly clear. It seemed strange to me 
that these two men should be loafing so early in the 
morning. I became really suspicious when I noticed 
that they were not actually reading the news- 
papers but were watching us out of the corners of their 
eyes as we walked up and down. "They're detectives, 
I bet," one of the girls whispered. "Ill make certain," 
I answered. 

I quietly left the girls and delegated myself a com- 
mittee of one to shadow these men. I walked up and 
down directly in front of them, allowing only enough 
space to avoid touching them with my skirt. I inarched 
with measured step fourteen steps up and fourteen 
steps down, even length, in a straight line, like a 
soldier on guard duty. I determined to make them 
leave our side of the street for they were listening to 
all the girls were saying. Some were complaining bit- 
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terly in their discouragement and it wouldn't do to 
let this get "back to Gavio. 

It was not long before one of the men became an- 
noyed and moved to the other end of the building. 
He sat down on a box at the freight entrance. Soon 
the other's patience reached its limit, and he joined 
his mate. I followed and took up my duties at this 
post. They winced. They wriggled. I said not a word; 
nor did they. The colored elevator man came out of 
the building: "Say, you march like a soldier in 
France,'' he called out to me. By this time, with the 
truckmen and passers-by watching, the detectives 
were exceedingly uncomfortable. One of them pulled 
his handkerchief from Ms pocket and as he drew his 
coat aside I saw his badge. 

This lasted three hours; only once did I stop. The 
scab-chauffeur was taking homework out of the build- 
ing, and the girls gathered round him. Both the de- 
tectives and I moved toward them and as I tried to 
work my way through the crowd one of the detectives 
raised his arm as if to strike me. "Don't you dare 
touch me, you coward," I quietly said, "if you do I'll 
have you arrested." His arm dropped. Then all of my 
pent-up anger let loose. "It's too bad two strong men 
like you can't find anything else to do but spy on us 
girls and cheat us out of our jobs. It's work to be proud 
of." The crowd looked at them; they went back to 
their comer and sat on the box. I took up iny march. 

It seemed an interminable length of time but I be- 
lieve it was only a couple of hours when one of the 
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detectives moved across the street. I gave a sigh of re- 
lief. The plan was working. I knew the remaining one 
would not hold out long by himself. He stood up, and 
nodded to a man down the street a big, red-faced 
fellow whom I had not noticed at the other entrance 
of the building. At the signal he came toward us. 
u So you're another one, are you?" I shot at him. "An- 
other what?" he asked. "You know what I mean," 
I retorted, "it takes a lot of you fellows to handle us 
little girls, don't it? There are three of you. Did you 
think we were so vicious?" "I don't know what you 
mean," he parried. "Well, what are you hanging 
around here for? Haven't you got a job? Want me 
to find one for you?" I was exasperated now. "I live 
in the neighborhood," he answered meekly. "Well, if 
that's the case," I said, "move on. Don't stand here 
annoying us any longer." He moved on; I lost sight 
of him in the crowd down the street. 

Now my friend on the freight box got up and moved 
across the street to join his pal. They saw the humor 
of the situation. Both looked back at me, lifted their 
hats, and laughed as I gave up my march and sat 
down to rest on the curb in front of the building. 

Nathan, the errand boy at Gavio's, proved to be a 
scab, carrying work to and from the homeworkers. 
We let no opportunity go by to tell Nathan what we 
thought of him. We followed him up and down the 
street, haranguing him for being disloyal to his fel- 
low-workers, but he didn't care. We decided he needed 
rougher treatment, "We'll get Nathan tomorrow," 
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was our usual good-bye in the evening. "Getting Na- 
than" I knew meant a hand-to-hand attack. But we 
never "got" Nathan on the morrow, and he went on 
his way scabbing day after day. 

So I determined to "get" Nathan myself. One Sat- 
urday morning when Rose and I were alone on the 
picket line, I had the opportunity. We walked up and 
down arm in arm awaiting the other girls, but none 
came. It was about eleven o'clock when Nathan came 
out of the building, his arms filled with bundles. He 
started toward Broadway and my blood ran hot, I 
darted after him but he got away. "I'll be quicker next 
time," I said to myself. It wasn't long before he re- 
turned. I saw him as he came down the street, and my 
heart beat just a little faster. This time I knew I would 
do the job. I met him before he reached the entrance. 
I pummelled him and in reaching up I tore his shirt. 
For a second, I felt sorry. "Your mother can sew that, 
Nathan," I called after him. 

I don't know why Nathan did not return my blows. 
I really deserved it. Maybe he didn't want to hit a 
girl; or maybe he had been coached in the legal 
phases of picketing. Perhaps he knew, as we did, that 
a picket can be arrested for hitting a scab and a scab 
can be arrested for hitting a picket. Maybe Nathan 
didn't want to go to jail. 

At any rate, he soon appeared with Gavio and point- 
ed me out. "Are you the one who tore his shirt?' 7 
Gavio yelled at me. He was furious. "Wait till I get 
a cop, 111 have you arrested," he called at me as he 
ran up the street toward Broadway. Evidently he 



could not find a policeman, for a few minutes later I 
saw him returning at a slower pace and he quietly 
entered the building at another entrance. 

"Say, if they all had as much spunk as you they'd 
win out," called my little Italian friend. He was the 
teamster who had been working in the building al- 
most every day since we had come out on strike. He 
was one of my chief comforters. I had had several 
long talks with him, and felt his understanding of 
what I had been trying to do was worth all the effort 
I spent on the picket line. 

The strike failed, ending abruptly, and the girls 
went back to Gavio's. Of course I was through; I did not 
dare go near the place to collect the two days' pay due 
me. But my experience at Gavio's was an adventure I 
have always treasured. 
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One evening a friend of mine who considered himself 
a liberal, visiting me at my apartment, picked up 
from the table a news release of the Civil Liberties 
Bureau. As he glanced over it his eyes rested upon the 
words, "political prisoners." 

"What's this!" he exploded. "Hell, there's no such 
thing as a political prisoner in the United States!" 

I laughed. "Read on," I advised him, "and you will 
learn what is happening in the United States right 
under your very nose while you are unaware of it." 
Young men by the hundreds, I explained, and older 
men and women by the scores who have committed 
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no crimes, that is, no crimes in the sense that term 
had before the war, are behind prison bars solely be- 
cause they expressed an opinion which some official 
thought improper. It may have been opposition to war 
in general or to the recent war in particular; it may 
have been a criticism of our government or of the 
President; or it may have been the protests of work- 
ers against the unbearable conditions under which 
some of them worked. 

He was incredulous. Like the rest of us he had been 
brought up to believe that our system of government 
protected rather than punished unorthodoxy in po- 
litical thought and expression. 

As he read on, I saw astonishment register on his 
face. 

"According to this," he said with a gesture of im- 
patience, "there have been a thousand convictions 
under the Espionage Act and not a single spy or 
enemy agent was among them . . . Am I expected 
to believe that? . . . Can you vouch for it?" 

"Of course I can," I replied. "Our files at the Civil 
liberties Bureau are stuffed full with the records; 
come to the office and 111 show you cases which will 
make your hair stand on end." He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

"Well, the war is over; why are they still in pris- 
on?" he asked me after he had cooled off. 

"That's precisely the question we are putting to the 
President," I said. "Of all the nations in the war ours 
alone still refuses amnesty to political prisoners." 

He carne to the office: I proved to his satisfaction. 



that under the Espionage Act passed to prevent enemy 
aliens from conveying military information to the 
enemy there was not a single conviction of an alien 
for conveying such information while hundreds of 
American citizens had been convicted under that law 
for trivial expressions, sometimes in private conversa- 
tion, sometimes in personal correspondence. I assured 
him he was no exception; not one person in a thou- 
sand was aware of this and only a handful cared. 

The handful who cared were the liberals who were 
working with the Civil Liberties Bureau. Two years 
had passed since the Bureau was formed on our entry 
into the war but the conflicts which had occasioned 
the creation of the Bureau were still with us and in a 
much more virulent form. 

While I was still on strike at Gavio's news had 
reached me of Roger's approaching release from the 
Essex County jail. He was eager to get back but he 
told me he would not resume the civil liberties work 
unless he was given a free hand to reorganize the 
Bureau on a peace time basis to deal with civil liber- 
ties violations which followed the war. He asked me 
to join him in the task. "You and I share the same 
philosophy of service, and I want you to go along with 
us in this job." 

Now it was July. "I expect to be at the meeting of 
the Bureau's Directing Committee on the 2ist," he 
wrote me from the Caldwell jail. "Come to the meet- 
ing and we can talk after the others have left." 

The Committee asked me to take charge of arrange- 
ments for a party to welcome Roger. It was held on 
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the evening of his return at the home of Norman 
Thomas on East i/th Street, a charming old high- 
ceilinged red "brick house presided over graciously by 
Violet, Norman's lovely wife. There was quite a crowd 
of Roger's friends and admirers: Fanny Witherspoon 
of the Bureau of Legal Advice, conscientious objector 
Evan Thomas, just out of Leavenworth Penitentiary, 
Charles Powlinson of the Child Labor Committee, 
Harry Weinberger, Emma Goldman's attorney, Vida 
Milholland and her dad, John Milholland, veteran 
newspaperman, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn of the Work- 
ers' Defense League, John Haynes Holmes of the Com- 
munity Church, Agnes Smedley of the Friends of 
Freedom for India, Arthur Kellogg of the Survey, 
Oswald Garrison Villard of the Nation, Herbert Croly 
of the New Republic, Lee Chumley of I.W.W., Helen 
Marot of the Dial and many others. 

"There's not going to be any public stuff tonight," 
Albert de Silver announced, "this is just a chance for 
you to say howdy to Roger upon his return from, shall 
we say, his vacation? . . . Make a few remarks on 
the state of the nation, Rog; you can say anything you 
doggone please from Gesundheit to the Ten Com- 
mandments." 

We talked over the questions which pressed liberals 
for attention in those days and ate the chocolate ice 
cream and cake I had bought from a neighborhood 
caterer. "I feel like a deb at a coming-out party," 
Roger quipped as his admirers joyously greeted him. 

I have before me the minutes of the Board meetings 
of that time. Looking through them, I get a panoramic 



view of the period which, like the pages I am han- 
dling, has faded with the years. The sheets of paper 
crumble under my fingers but the memories are vivid; 
names and incidents long forgotten, come to life and 
arouse in me again the passionate desire I then had to 
right the wrongs in our civilization. 

The great steel strike was on. Men who had been 
working at open-hearth furnaces twelve hours a day 
seven days a week at wages below subsistence level 
rebelled at the enormous profits of the steel corpora- 
tion. In addition to the long hours, low wages and bad 
working conditions, they suffered under company es- 
pionage. If they were union-minded the Company's 
blacklist kept them out of work. Civil liberties were 
non-existent; no picketing was allowed and no meet- 
ings of any sort. The strikers were constantly terror- 
ized by armed company guards and the state con- 
stabulary, and in some places by United States troops 
brought in under martial law. 

Guerrilla warfare was carried on against the miners 
of West Virginia when they attempted to organize to 
free themselves and their families of the companies' 
control. Compelled to live in company houses and 
trade in company stores, theirs was a life of enforced 
labor, often at the mercy of local sheriffs in the pay 
of the mine owners. Every attempt they made to or- 
ganize brought in strikebreakers and detective agen- 
cies to beat them up and intimidate them. 

Mob violence everywhere was on the increase. It 
took the form of lynching, tarring and feathering, 
whipping and "deporting" undesirable labor "agi- 
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tators" out of town. Bands of vigilantes composed of 
local businessmen aided by American Legion posts 
and in the south by the Kti Klux Klan spread terror 
over the country. Federal and state authorities turned 
wrathfully on the I.W.W. and the newly formed 
Communist Party, raiding their headquarters, de- 
stroying their property and arresting them wholesale 
with or without warrants. 

This was the state of affairs w r hen the wartime Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Bureau disbanded and the peace 
time American Civil Liberties Union came into ex- 
istence. It was a turbulent period; the future of democ- 
racy, we thought, was at stake. Into this scene the 
Union threw its full strength and fought to the last 
ditch every attack on the Bill of Rights: Roger as 
director, Albert de Silver as co-director and I as field 
secretary. We spent long hours together, not infre- 
quently late into the night, building up the new or- 
ganization of state and local representatives and 
attorneys who would volunteer their services in the 
work. Not content with directing the work from our 
desks in New York we sent our investigators and pub- 
licity agents into the "trouble spots," and often went 
out in the field ourselves. 

We invited a group of the British Labor Party lib- 
erals to the United States, arranged an Anglo-Ameri- 
can conference on civil liberties and promoted a 
speaking tour of a number of the delegates through 
the country to preach the gospel of our common her- 
itage of liberty. Out of this visit of our English friends 
we hoped to set up a permanent conference on civil 



liberties, a sort of international clearing-house, 
through which liberals over the world might keep 
in touch with one another whenever liberties were 
threatened. Their visit proved interesting and pleas- 
ant but left little lasting result. 

It was a strangely assorted group that came to- 
gether in the new American Civil Liberties Union, 
drawn not only from those who were concerned with 
the general principles of civil liberties but from those 
who either were engaged in the labor movement or 
knew it at first-hand. There was a diversity of political 
and economic thinking among them men and 
women as far apart as Harvard law professor Felix 
Frankfurter and William Z. Foster, radical leader of 
the steel strike; Helen Keller, Joan of Arc of the blind 
and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, of the I.W.W. But all 
of them stood uncompromisingly for the social philos- 
ophy underlying our work, that is, the old Jeff ersonian 
doctrine that every man has the right to freedom of 
speech, even to advocate any change in our govern- 
ment, provided violence and bloodshed do not take the 
place of speech and writing. 

Our first chairman was Harry F. Ward, professor 
of Christian Ethics at Union Theological Seminary, 
who had spent more than twenty years in religious 
activities, as teacher and preacher. He was a thin, wiry 
little man with a sensitive face and thoughtful eyes; 
set deep under bushy eyebrows, they seemed to be 
searching unceasingly for solutions to the many prob- 
lems that beset us. He was a man of few words, but I 
had the feeling that Dr. Ward would be in the van- 
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guard of fighters for freedom until they put him in 
his grave. "You and I will die standing up in the civil 
liberties fight," Roger once laughingly said to me. I 
was certain that if we did, we would be standing 
with Dr. Ward at our side. 

From the start, the Union was the target of attacks, 
and opposition to our work came from various quar- 
ters. Active support of the Union's work might mean 
social ostracism or economic ruin and possibly im- 
prisonment. It took a very brave lawyer to join with 
us in defense of civil liberties cases in the courts. Even 
so rock-ribbed an American institution as the Atlantic 
Monthly felt the pressure of the Iron Heel and de- 
clined to print our advertisement soliciting members; 
". . . in the past few years," the editors wrote us, 
"there has been too much civil liberty in the United 
States; what we need is not more but less civil liberty." 
Faint hearted liberals claimed that we should not 
fight for civil rights but wait until the period of reac- 
tion was over; radicals denounced our program as so 
much red herring intended only to divert attention 
from the real issues in the industrial struggle, and re- 
actionaries shouted that our work was camouflage to 
put across the "cause of radicalism". 

The Overman Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate, created originally to investigate German propa- 
ganda in the United States, published a list of individ- 
uals, furnished by the Military Intelligence Bureau, 
accused of "radicalism". The alphabetical blacklist, 
which began with Jane Addams of Hull House and 
ended with Lillian Wald of the Henry Street Settle- 
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rnent, two great American public servants, contained 
the names of most of the men and women serving 
In the Union's work. 

So frequent and virulent did the attacks upon the 
Civil Liberties Union become that we determined to 
ignore them. Britisher Harold Laski, always an In- 
trepid fighter for freedom, wrote from Harvard where 
he held a teaching post, that in the existing temper of 
the American people Ms presence on the Union's Na- 
tional Committee as a non-American seemed likely to 
do grave harm, and Joseph Schlossberg of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union begged to be ex- 
cused from serving on the Committee. In view of the 
growing anti-Semitism in the United States, he wrote, 
he believed a Jew on the Committee would prejudice 
the work in the minds of many people. We rejected 
the reasoning of both and persuaded them to go along 
with us. 

We were not committed to any program or to any 
cause but we soon found ourselves forced by circum- 
stances on the side of labor. The war had brought 
no let up in that age-long conflict, actually it had 
given both sides an excuse to continue their long fight. 
Labor denounced the war as capitalistic; capital ar- 
rested, imprisoned, and mobbed labor on "patriotic" 
grounds. After the war, it was resumed openly with 
even greater ferocity. There was a new element in the 
situation. That new factor was the Russian Revolution 
which furnished some with a new excuse to crush 
labor groups. To "sympathize" with the Russian Rev- 
olution was "disloyal"; all the old and natural de- 
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mands of the workers for better wages, shorter hours 
and decent working conditions were branded now as 
"alien," "bolshevik" and Russian propaganda. 

Fear and hatred of Russia were all about us. The 
rising tide of intolerance was frightening; none of us 
could feel secure. To display a red flag of any kind on 
the streets of New York City was punishable as a mis- 
demeanor. To criticize the government for sending 
American troops to aid the White Russians might be 
indulged in provided the criticism did not involve 
"disloyalty" to this country. To call Lenin "the brain- 
iest roan OB earth" in private conversation was sedi- 
tious and sent ex-serviceman Joseph Yenowsky to a 
Connecticut jail for six months. To some timid souls 
the state of the public mind was terrifying: "I am a 
beginning farmer," wrote one of our members in Mt. 
Kisco, "I have just been given six Rhode Island Reds; 
they are hens. Under the Espionage law is it safe for 
me to keep them?" 

The Red Crusade began in earnest on November 
/th. On that day, chosen because it was the second 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution, agents of the 
Department of Justice in eleven cities swooped down 
on the schools and meeting-places of the Federation 
of Unions of Russian Workers, invaded the homes of 
some of the members in the tenement districts and 
without the slightest semblance of law arrested every- 
one who happened to be present. 

Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer alleged that 
there was a large body of Reds in the country, aliens 
imbued with the principles of the Bolsheviki, who 



were organizing to overthrow the government by force 
and violence. He filled the newspapers with lurid ac- 
counts of what the Reds had done and what they in- 
tended to do and promised that he would conduct an 
unceasing warfare against "the promulgation of these 
ideas." "Leave no stone unturned to end all symptoms 
of anarchy in the United States," was the order issued 
to his raiding forces by Mr. Palmer who considered 
almost anyone an anarchist who advocated any polit- 
ical or social change. 

In New York the local center of the Russian Fed- 
eration was the old Rand School on East Fifteenth 
Street which had once been the home of the Young 
Women's Christian Association. Chief of the FBI Wil- 
liam Flynn and Sergeant Gegan of the New York 
Red Squad together with police, plain-clothes men and 
Department of Justice agents swarmed into the build- 
ing one night while classes were in session. The raid- 
ers blackjacked the three hundred men and women 
attending the classes, herded them into army trucks 
and drove them to the Park Row headquarters of the 
Justice Department to be questioned there by the im- 
migration authorities for deportation. The raid was 
executed with startling swiftness. Automobiles carry- 
ing the raiding party had quietly, one by one, parked 
on the side streets and when the building was com- 
pletely surrounded, alighted and entered. No one in- 
side was aware of the raid, for the police did not give 
the alarm until the raiders had occupied the building 
from top to bottom. 

I was shocked by the ominous headlines in the news- 
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papers the next morning. The staid New York Times 
"blazoned across its front page details of the alleged 
plot for a Red Terror here. A general strike was to be 
the first step, to be followed by the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence, then confiscation 
of property, assassination of public officials, blowing 
up of army barracks, shooting of police, freeing of 
criminals and merciless destruction of property. 

I hurried to the Rand School where I had attended 
evening classes while a student at the School of Phi- 
lanthropy, to look over the scene. I was no longer the 
girl who had left St. Louis to learn what was needed 
by the poor and friendless and how to dispense char- 
ity. Youth and inexperience were gone. I was now a 
mature person living in a new world of social values 
yet I was horrified at what I saw. 

The interior of the People's House had been com- 
pletely wrecked by the Justice Department raiders. 
Overturned chairs, tables, typewriters, books and 
papers littered the floors. Doors had been taken from 
their hinges, desks were ripped open and the few 
carpets on the floors were torn up in the raiders' search 
for incriminating documents. 

I turned away disheartened. 

This "force and violence" theory was playing havoc 
with our basic free speech concepts. I had thought 
about it a great deal. 

Our fundamental law was that every man should 
be allowed complete freedom to discuss any subject 
even to the point of advocating change in our theory 
of government He has as much right to agitate for a 



different form of government as for an amendment 
giving women the right to vote or one prohibiting the 
use of alcoholic drinks. This was our basic law: 
". . . Congress shall make no law abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press . . . ," the Founding 
Fathers declared. 

The "force and violence" exception to the historic 
American rule of free speech had its origin in the 
New York criminal anarchy law enacted in 1902 soon 
after the assassination of President McKinley. It was 
unused for nearly twenty years, but now it was the 
mainstay of the Palmer reign of terror. Free speech 
is all right, Mr. Palmer declaimed, as long as the use 
of force and violence is not advocated to bring about 
the desired ends. It sounded fair enough and many 
liberals who instinctively hated violence accepted this, 
unwittingly playing into the hands of officials like 
Palmer who were concerned not so much with those 
who called for immediate acts of violence for they 
were rare, as for those whose doctrines the authorities 
considered objectionable. 

Some middle-of-the-road liberals, fearful of the le- 
gal effects of the force and violence theory, turned to 
the "clear and present" danger rule laid down by the 
Supreme Court in the Schenck case in 1919. Speech 
should be free of advance censorship but may be pun- 
ished, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes held, speaking 
for the unanimous Court, when it is of such a nature 
and delivered under such circumstances as to create 
a clear and imminent danger that it will bring about 
the evils Congress intended to prevent. This gave of- 
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ficlals the very power Jefferson had warned against 
the power to decide arbitrarily according to their own 
prejudices when speech is dangerous and when it is 
clear and imminent, though other Americans with 
equal right to their opinions might have a different 
view of these subjective concepts. 

The liberals in the Civil Liberties Union rejected 
both theories. We stood firmly on the historic ground, 
the old Jeffersonian principle, that it is time enough 
for the government to intervene when speech breaks 
out into overt acts, and we went ahead defending 
those whom the government prosecuted under the 
force and violence theory. 

The pageant of terror grew in intensity. The army 
of spies in the Department of Justice built up during 
the war for Espionage Act prosecutions was now em- 
ployed by Palmer to hunt down aliens. To him nearly 
all aliens were criminals and should be sent back to 
where they came from. 

A tall, handsome man, A. Mitchell Palmer was a 
patrician of Revolutionary antecedents and a Quaker. 
His Quaker conscience prevented him from accepting 
the Cabinet post of Secretary of War first offered him 
by Woodrow Wilson but his sadistic acts in the Red 
Crusade did not square with the high ideals held by 
the religious organization to which he belonged. A 
delegation from the Society of Friends, among whom 
were Quakers on our national committee, urged him 
to desist from his methods of brutality but he replied 
that his purpose was to prevent the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence. 



Palmer's agents in the Department of Justice com- 
mitted acts of crime, forgery, theft, and torture which 
by his silence the Attorney General sanctioned. There 
was, for example, Oscar Tywerewski beaten to a pulp 
in the presence of newspapermen who were terrorized 
into silence until the Department had white-washed 
the affair; Gasapre Cannone who was forced to sign 
his name to false testimony after he had been beaten 
to his knees, and Andrea Salsedo held for eight weeks 
in secret confinement in the Park Row headquarters 
of the Justice Department and tortured physically and 
mentally until he obtained his release by jumping 
from the fourteenth story window to his death on a 
New York street. 

Men were punished not for their personal guilt but 
because of their associations, not for what they did but 
for what they thought or what Mr. Palmer wanted to 
think they thought. Legal rights and constitutional 
guarantees were empty phrases. Hearsay and suspi- 
cion took the place of proof and evidence. 

The case of Bartolomeo Massulo was an example. I 
recall how disturbed I was when I found his letter on 
my desk one morning and started the day by reading 
his record through. I have it before me now. Massulo, 
an Italian, was caught in the November /th raids 
in Seattle and shipped to Ellis Island for deportation. 
There he heard of the work of the Civil Liberties 
Union and he wrote us for our help. He had been in 
this country four years. The first winter he did not 
work because he could not find a job; later he helped 
dig the foundations for the new Seattle courthouse. 
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He was working on the Missouri Pacific railroad 
tracks cleaning coaches when arrested. Taken before 
the immigration authorities he was given the usual, 
meaningless, administrative hearing. 

"How long have you been an anarchist?" the im- 
migration inspector asked him. 

"I don't know," Massulo replied in broken English. 
"Two year I get their papers ... I don't belong to 
organization . . . the anarchist is not society . . . 
everybody can be one . . . you get those papers . . . 
if you like them you get them again ... if you 
don't, you don't get them." 

"Do you believe in anarchy?" 

"I don't know ... I don't believe ... I working 
man . . . can't get at bottom of books." 

"You were distributing anarchist literature when 
you were arrested," the immigration official stated. 

"No, I don't ... No, I don't!" Massulo insisted. 

"Do you believe in the overthrow of the government 
of the United States and of Italy?" 

"No, I never talk." 

"But do you believe in it?" 

"No, I don't believe it." 

"What were you doing with literature advocating 
assassination?" 

"I read ... we talk . . . somebody say the Presi- 
dent is right and the other fellow say the King is right 
and the other he say the anarchist is right." 

"Who do you believe is right?" 

"I couldn't say ... we never try those anarchist 
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yet to see if they are right ... I Mud of believe they 
are right but I don't get all their meaning.'* 

We appealed Massulo's deportation order. Walter 
Nelles, our counsel, appeared for him in court; I kept 
in touch with him through correspondence while he 
was on Ellis Island. We failed in our efforts to get 
him a court hearing, and Massulo was deported for 
advocating the overthrow of the government of the 
United States. Before he sailed he sent me a sraaE 
square pillow top he had woven for me while waiting 
on the Island for the decision of the court, a gift which 
I have greatly prized along with others made for me in 
prison workshops by prisoners whose cases I had han- 
dled for the Civil Liberties Union. 

It had now become comparatively easy for Palmer 
to convince the people that the country was overrun 
by undesirable aliens who were a menace. Men like 
Massulo were pictured as ruthless demons arrayed in 
opposition to the government of the United States. 
Previously, Palmer had boasted that he had a file of 
the names of sixty thousand such Reds and "suspects"; 
now he announced that his raids had netted three 
thousand "perfect cases" for deportation. 

There was scarcely a ripple on the surface of Amer- 
ican life when two hundred and forty-nine men and 
women, many with American-born families, were 
torn up from their roots and shipped under armed 
guard on the army transport Buford, to Russia. Among 
them was Emma Goldman considered by the govern- 
ment and the public the most dangerous of the lot. 
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Attempts to deport her were made as far back as 1907 
but she was the wife of a naturalized citizen in those 
days and thereby automatically a citizen. It was not 
until she was convicted under the Espionage Act in 
1917 that the government could make out a case, for 
under that conviction she lost her citizenship. Before 
the expiration of her sentence Congress had passed a 
stringent alien-expulsion law, reversing our immigra- 
tion policy since the earliest times, and under this 
both Emma and Alexander Berkman were ordered de- 
ported on the Buford as anarchists. Thirty years in 
this country had so Americanized them that they 
could not think of themselves as belonging to another 
country. The ignominy of their expulsion and the loss 
of old friends wounded them deeply, Emma later said. 

There were no diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the two-year-old Soviet Union, and 
the Secretary of Labor could not deport Russian aliens 
through the ordinary channels to the country whence 
they came. So arrangements were made by the State 
Department with Finland, then at war with Russia, 
to transport the deportees under a flag of truce. 

Four days before Christmas, the "Soviet Ark", as 
one newspaper graphically described it, sailed under 
sealed orders with its boat load of Russians banished 
from this country not by order of a court but by an 
administrative hearing such as Massulo had had be- 
fore the immigration inspector at Seattle. Only a few 
hours of notice was given the deportees and no one 
had a chance to say good-bye to the families left be- 
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hind. The Buford was far out at sea before its de- 
parture was made known to the public. Four weeks 
after she sailed past the Statue of Liberty, the Buford 
entered the harbor at Hango, Finland and unloaded 
its human cargo. 

Encouraged by the success of the Justice Depart- 
ment's raids, Palmer next turned to the Communist 
and Communist Labor Parties, two left-wing offshoots 
of the Socialist Party. On January 2d, agents of the 
Department of Justice in scores of cities from coast to 
coast simultaneously broke into the headquarters and 
meeting halls of these two political parties. Meetings 
for that evening had been stimulated by FBI under- 
cover agents who had worked their way into the or- 
ganizations. For months the Department had taken 
certain of its men off all other work to concentrate on 
these raids. They slipped casually into the ranks of 
workers in mining camps and steel plants or wherever 
there was a sign of labor unrest and before long they 
were the most zealous agitators in the organizations. 
Several rose to high places and one, it was later re- 
vealed, became a district leader. 

By now Mr. Palmer considered himself a presiden- 
tial possibility and was not averse to the front-page 
publicity the Red Crusade afforded him. But he had 
not properly evaluated the American people who be- 
lieve instinctively in fair play. 

In the Democratic Convention of 1920, Mr. Palmer 
was rejected by his Party. 

But the principal blow to Palmerism was dealt by 
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a pamphlet signed by some of the most distinguished 
members of the American Bar which came to be 
known as the "Twelve Lawyers' Report." 

The pamphlet originated at a meeting of lawyers, 
editors and congressmen in Washington where it was 
decided that the time had come for non-Socialist 
Americans to make a strong stand against the "illegal 
and brutal practices" of the Department of Justice. 
Addressing themselves to "The American People," the 
signers stated they had watched with growing appre- 
hension the continued violation of the Constitution 
and the breaking of laws by the Justice Department. 
"Under the guise of a campaign for the suppression 
of radical activities," the statement read, "the office of 
the Attorney General . . . has committed illegal acts. 
Wholesale arrests of both aliens and citizens have been 
made without warrant or any process of law; men and 
women have been jailed and held incommunicado 
without access of friends and counsel; homes have 
been entered without search warrant and property 
seized and removed; workingmen and workingwomen 
suspected of radical views have been shamefully 
abused and maltreated." 

Agents of the Department, the lawyers stated, had 
been introduced into radical organizations for the pur- 
pose of informing upon their members or inciting 
them to activities, and had been instructed from Wash- 
ington to arrange meetings upon certain dates for the 
express object of facilitating wholesale raids and ar- 
rests. "In support of these illegal acts," the report 
went on, "and to create sentiment in its favor, the 



Department of Justice has also constituted itself a 
propaganda bureau, and has sent to newspapers and 
magazines of this country quantities of material de- 
signed to excite public opinion against radicals, all at 
the expense of the government and outside the scope 
of the Attorney General's duties." 

The signers of the report included Dean Roscoe 
Pound and Professors Zechariah Chafee, Jr. and Felix 
Frankfurter of Harvard Law School, Professor Ernest 
Freund of the University of Chicago Law School, and 
Tyrell Williams, Dean of Washington University Law 
School in St. Louis. Others were Swinburne Hale, 
Frank P. Walsh, Jackson H. Ralston, Francis Fisher 
Kane and Alfred S. Niles, all prominent lawyers. 

While the FBI was conducting its raids, a reign of 
terror was carried on by local officials in the thirty-five 
states where criminal syndicalism and sedition laws 
had been passed since the Armistice. These were di- 
rected chiefly against the I.W.W. I remember vividly 
Bill Haywood's account of what took place. He came 
to our headquarters on West 13th Street. It was in an 
old three story brick house, which had once housed 
the fashionable and rich. The upper floors were occu- 
pied by Max Eastman's magazine, The Liberator; we 
used the first floor. What was once a handsome draw- 
ingroorn with a beautiful old marble fireplace served 
now as our reception room. In the center was a long 
oval table which served innumerable purposes ; our one 
stenographer and one office boy had their desks here. 
In the back room, separated by ceiling-high walnut 
folding doors sat the executive staff Roger, Albert de 
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Silver, Louis Budenz and myself. Louis had followed 
Roger to New York and was now on our staff as pub- 
licity director. He was young and uncertain and in 
delicate health. He had broken with his family, he 
confided to me, and left the Catholic Church in which 
he was born and was planning to devote his life to lib- 
eral and radical "causes." 

One morning I was surprised to find Bill Haywood 
sitting at my desk, his big feet perched on the top to 
balance the tilt of the chair in which his great hulk 
reclined. He sat there gazing out of the window next 
to my desk at the soot-covered cement backyard, the 
brim of his big black western hat as usual pulled 
down so as partially to cover his blind eye; he was 
sensitive about this infirmity. He was a simple man, 
not at all the ruffian pictured by his enemies, I never 
heard him speak above his natural voice except on the 
public platform when he was driven by strong emo- 
tions. He never complained and he never boasted. His 
one concern was to serve the cause of labor, especially 
the migratory workers who were the social outcasts 
of the labor movement. He looked up at me in surprise 
when I would not let him disturb himself but drew 
up a chair beside him while he related his experiences. 

"Man-hunters" he called the raiders. They had 
invaded the Throop Street branch of the I.W.W. 
General Defense Committee in Chicago and arrested 
everyone in sight. They demolished the desks with 
axes, took letters and literature and chopped down 
the door leading to the kitchen while the janitor stood 
by offering them the key. The arrests were made with- 



out warrants and no charges were preferred against 
the men. They were simply thrown into jail, often 
eight or ten to a cell, and left there to sleep as best 
they could on cement floors. They had to take turns, 
Haywood said, some standing up while others slept. 
Three slices of bread and two cups of coffee a day 
were all they had to live on. Haywood managed by 
some adroit maneuvering to avoid this; he was not 
found by the police until his $10,000 bail had been 
furnished. A few months later Haywood jumped his 
bail and fled to Russia. He had been a person of in- 
defatigable energy but he was old and tired now and 
he was not well. He bore the scars of many labor 
conflicts. Given to understand that there was little 
hope for a favorable decision on his case in the Su- 
preme Court, he grasped at the suggestion that he 
go to Russia, doubtless knowing that he would have 
spent the remainder of his years in this country con- 
fined in prison. Instead, he chose to pass his declining 
years in Moscow. There he died and was buried. 
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From my desk at the Civil Liberties Union I watched 
these fateful years travel their turbulent course reck- 
lessly destroying rights and liberties which had been 
woven into the warp and woof of American life. Great 
social and political conflicts swept the country. There 
was one sensational violation of civil rights after an- 
other. Everywhere there was fear of idealism, sus- 
picion of liberals and hatred of radicals. 

The Union's first annual report was just off the 
press. "Never before in American history," we 
warned, 'Were the forces of reaction so in control of 
our political and economic life; never before were the 
civil liberties guaranteed by the Constitution so gen- 
erally ignored and violated . . ." 
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In shocking disregard of our historic past, the dis- 
tribution of the Declaration of Independence was not 
permitted in some schools for fear it might increase 
social unrest and have a tendency toward bolshevism; 
a committee of the Mississippi legislature listened to 
the reading of Thomas Jefferson's famous statute on 
religious freedom and, not knowing what it was, de- 
clined to have anything to do with a measure so So- 
cialistic; five Socialist Assemblymen elected from 
New York City were expelled by the state legislature 
on the ground that their party was disloyal. 

Prosecutions, however, were now diminishing in fa- 
vor of more indirect and subtle ways of controlling 
minority opinion. The vigorous condemnation of A. 
Mitchell Palmer and the collapse of his presidential 
boom showed the personal unpopularity of officials re- 
sponsible for the hysteria. Business interests now took 
over where the prosecuting authorities left off. Big in- 
dustries "owned" whole towns, electing sheriffs, may- 
ors and judges to office. In Pittsburgh, the home of the 
U.S. Steel Corporation, the employers' association ad- 
vised its members against contributing to the cam- 
paign fund of the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion because the "Y" believed in collective bargaining 
and "industrial democracy." Chambers of Commerce 
warned motion picture censors in the states to look 
out for "radical" captions in films and cut out any 
references which reflected unfavorably on the motives 
of capital. 

Even before the warning the censors had been at 
work. Looking through the Union's early files, I have 



come across a number of such incidents, but this one 
will serve to illustrate my point. 

The Whistle, a William S. Hart movie production, 
was intended to portray the manner in which workers' 
lives were bound by the factory whistle morning, 
noon, and night. It had a foreword with these lines: 
"Since the days of Plato and Socrates there have been 
men of wisdom but none sage enough to solve the 
eternal struggle between capital and labor." The 
Pennsylvania Censorship Board would not permit the 
workers to see "struggle between capital and labor" 
so the line was changed to read, "one of the eternal 
struggles of life." 

Like most of the members of my generation, I had 
viewed the evolution of American civil liberties in 
the simple terms of "before and after." At school I 
had studied history books which gave a romantic pic- 
ture of our country leaping from peak to peak across 
the mountain range of freedom. Before 1917, I be- 
lieved, there had been unrestricted freedom of speech 
and the press. After 1917 came the Great War, the 
Espionage Act, the imprisonment of dissenters and the 
Palmer Red raids, and scores of restrictions on our 
freedom undreamed of before World War L The 
magic dividing line seemed to be 1917. 

But now I was discovering what had really taken 
place. I was beginning to learn how old and per- 
severing are the forces intent upon nullifying the ad- 
vances in freedom we had made at tremendous cost. 
What was happening today had happened before. In 
each great crisis in our history, civil liberties had to 
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be re-won. There had always been those who would 
destroy our gains but always those who would fight 
to recover them. That was the case today, though some 
liberals, disillusioned by the collapse of Wilson's 
ideals had lost faith and lacked the courage to fight 
back. I was learning quickly about all this through 
my experiences at the Civil Liberties Union; I pon- 
dered long over the problems facing us. But I knew 
my education was far from complete and certainly 
my desire for knowledge was far from satisfied. I de- 
cided to continue my studies at Columbia University 
and also attended classes at the New School for Social 
Research, then in its exciting infancy. 

The work I was doing kept me on my toes. From 
the moment I arrived at the office at nine o'clock until 
I left at the end of a strenuous day, I worked fever- 
ishly. One of my tasks was to record every civil liber- 
ties violation, as it occurred, for a weekly report to the 
Board of Directors and to our membership. Each day 
I scanned the metropolitan press and hundreds of 
liberal and labor publications sent to me by our rep- 
resentatives out over the country. I clipped and had 
mounted and filed every case of mob violence, inter- 
ference with freedom of speech and the press, every 
deportation for opinion and every act of lawlessness 
by officials. Cases which required legal action went 
directly to our counsel. Those which called for un- 
usual procedure or involved new policy went to the 
Board for discussion at the next weekly meeting. 

Requests for our help became so frequent and so 
insistent that we had to keep reminding ourselves we 



were not a relief or defense organization or we would 
have been swamped. We could select only those cases 
to carry through the courts which involved new prin- 
ciples or established broad precedents. Many required 
our raising funds for costs, for our clients were not 
people who lived in the silk-stocking districts. The 
attacks came from every quarter embracing not only 
the right of men to speak but their right to live. Labor 
leaders were mobbed; strikers murdered in cold blood 
on the picket line. Bands of vigilantes were every- 
where on the alert for critics of the status quo. 

One morning as I read through the mail on my 
desk, I came across a letter from Charles W. Franck, 
an organizer for the International Union of Timber- 
workers. I had been in correspondence with him for 
several weeks concerning labor difficulties in the lum- 
ber camps at Pascagoula, Mississippi. Throughout 
the Mississippi timber district it meant flirting with 
the undertaker for a man to enter a town and talk 
on any subject not approved by the employers' asso- 
ciation. I was excited when I noticed the letter was 
postmarked Mobile, Alabama, my former home. In 
a flash, without reading what Franck had to say, I 
thought of my friends there, distinguished lawyers 
influential in state and local politics. I would seek 
their advice at once in this civil liberties matter and 
I was confident I could enlist their support. 

"About two months ago," began Mr. Franck, "y u 
wrote asking me to write a story about the Pascagoula 
affair in which I played a leading part. It has not 
been possible for me to get at this matter and maybe it 
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was for the best as I can now make a two-reel story in 
place of one. . . ." 

He went on to relate how he "took to the field" at 
the request of the president of the International Union 
to warn the men in the timber industry against the 
LW.W. He went from town to town, spoke quietly to 
the workers urging them to be careful of u the stran- 
gers within the gates" who used direct methods to 
solve industrial problems. The response, he said, was 
good. Local unions under the American Federation 
of Labor grew in numbers. Then he received a call 
from Sumrall to come and organize a local there. 

He reached Sumrall over the Mississippi Central 
railroad about four o'clock and while drinking a cup 
of coffee in a cafe he heard that the lumber company 
had a meeting with the men the previous night and 
the superintendent warned them that if they formed 
a union the mill would shut down and all those who 
joined would be fired. On hearing this he decided it 
would be best to call off his meeting for he didn't 
want the men to lose their jobs. He decided instead to 
have a talk with the superintendent. He did this but 
they "did not agree on many points." So he returned 
to the depot, purchased his ticket to Hattiesburg and 
waited for the train which was late. There was no 
indication that anything was wrong. 

"When the train arrived, we started aboard," 
Franck continued, "but just as my companion and I 
were on the first step, hell broke loose. Clubs, chunks 
and eggs were thrown. Shots were fired. There was 
general pandemonium. I was hit repeatedly but the 
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shots went wild. One blow across my back with a 
heavy club and another at the base of my skull 
knocked me through the door of the car. My friend's 
face was badly bruised and his arm and shoulder dis- 
located, and his clothes ruined. None of the train 
crew came to inquire, if we needed help, for the road 
is owned by the lumber company. When we discov- 
ered that some of the gang were on our coach we tried 
to tell the conductor but he refused to listen to us. 
Then we appealed to some ball players on the train. 
They were union men, we discovered, and it was these 
men who saved our lives." 

At Hattiesburg Franck was met by a deputy sheriff 
who stated that someone had called him from Sumrall 
warning that "the I.W.W.'s who had shot up the town 
and raised hell" were on the train. When the sheriff 
heard Franck' s story he agreed to let him and his 
associate go to the hotel to rest but he offered them 
no protection. Next a committee of citizens called 
upon them in their room and told Franck that his 
reputation was "bad" and that he was not wanted 
there. "They accused me of sneaking into the city to 
organize niggers," Franck wrote, "and wound up 
stating that I must leave the city 'never to return no 
more.' They told me there was a body of men in the 
town to look after this sort of thing and I would never 
again leave the town alive." 

"So from this you may gather that while Missis- 
sippi is shown on the map to be in the United States 
it is actually governed by a power more arbitrary 
than that of the Kaiser and more intolerant than what 
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we are led to believe exists in Russia today. It has been 
impossible to get lawyers to become associated with 
my attorney. . . . Repeatedly we thought we had 
our counsel together only to hear 'I have decided that 
I cannot go in on this case. 9 " 

The case stands out in my mind for a personal rea- 
son. Now, for the first time, I became acutely aware 
of the tie between civil liberties and economic power. 
One by one my Mobile friends turned me down. They, 
too, decided they could not "go in on this case." It 
was something of a shock but later I realized that it 
was stupid of me to have jumped to the conclusion 
that saving civil liberties was as important to every- 
one as it was to me at the time. 

In November the American people voted for a new 
president. Wilson now a tired, sick, old man had in- 
sisted that the election be considered a referendum on 
the League of Nations and Harding, elected by an 
overwhelming vote, viewed his victory as a mandate 
against the United States' entry. He took office on 
March 4th promising to return the country to "nor- 
malcy." 

The 1920 presidential election found the Socialist 
Party's standard-bearer, Eugene Debs, still serving 
his sentence under the Espionage Act at the federal 
penitentiary at Atlanta. His arrest in 1918 was the 
climax of the government's prosecution of Socialists 
who were opposing the war. Debs was filled with sor- 
row and anger at the thought of our being drawn into 
the European conflict and went around the country 
before our entry telling his vast audiences that it was 
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a war for capitalist conquest. He hated all wars but 
he was careful to point out that he was speaking not 
as a pacifist but as a Socialist. 

When we entered the war and hysteria and witch- 
hunting swept the country, Debs became more resent- 
ful. He was determined to exercise his free speech 
rights regardless of the consequences; he would rather 
go to jail, he said, than give a single word of approval 
to the war. After a number of his Socialist friends 
were imprisoned, he felt he had no right to remain 
free, and with deliberate disregard of the Espionage 
Act he addressed the convention of the Ohio State So- 
cialist Party with a fiery anti-war speech. His arrest 
followed. At his trial he offered no defense and would 
not deny any part of his speech. "We are engaged in 
a mighty agitation," he told the jury. "It is as wide as 
the world. It is the rise of the toiling and producing 
masses who are gradually becoming aware of their 
interest, and their power as a class . . ." He was 
found guilty under the Espionage Act and sentenced 
to ten years in the federal penitentiary. 

In Atlanta Debs attracted more attention as the 
sSocialist Party candidate than he had when he ran 
for president as a free citizen. Each day he was in 
prison, treated as a criminal for his devotion to his 
ideals, gained more converts for Socialism and more 
votes for the Party's presidential candidate. A million 
people cast their votes for Debs in 1920 though he was 
locked in a cell and had been deprived of his citizen- 
ship by his conviction. 

The outlook for amnesty for political prisoners was 
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far worse than we had anticipated. Albert de Silver 
spent a whole month trying to get an amnesty plank 
in the party platforms, and we tried in various ways 
to impress the two candidates with the extent of the 
amnesty demand. We arranged for committees to 
visit Cox and Harding at their hotels in every town 
where they stopped on their speaking tours and, in 
the presence of the press, present amnesty petitions. 
We sent representatives to Washington to picket the 
White House in a "silent vigil" and to appear before 
the Conference on Limitation of Arms whose dele- 
gates came from countries which had long since 
granted amnesty. 

We were astute enough to know that Cox would 
not run counter to Wilson and the Democratic ad- 
ministration who had refused to have anything to do 
with amnesty, but we had some hope that Harding 
might see in this a campaign issue that would appeal 
to the American people. But these hopes were crushed 
when he declared that a general amnesty for political 
prisoners was no more justified than a general am- 
nesty for yeggmen; he would consider individual 
applications, he told us, but not until after the peace 
treaty had been signed. His pardon of Debs and 
twenty-three other political prisoners on Christmas 
Day, 1921 was based on benevolence, not right or 
justice; the men were old or their terms were about 
to expire, he apologetically explained when the Amer- 
ican Legion and other critics heaped abuse upon him 
for his act. 

Crowds of friends and admirers greeted Debs at 



Atlanta when the prison gates opened to release him 
and more than fifty thousand townspeople welcomed 
him when he arrived at Terre Haute, his home. Thou- 
sands wrote him seeming to think he could bring an 
end to all their troubles and set them free. His brother, 
Theodore, answered these letters and shielded him 
from the various factions who now squabbled over him. 
While he was still in prison, Debs had agreed upon his 
release to tour the country under our auspices on be- 
half of amnesty for political prisoners but now he was 
too sick to undertake any public work. Over sixty 
years of age and with a heart ailment when he entered 
prison he was now broken by nervous and physical 
exhaustion. "It took many years to sap his strength," 
Theodore wrote us. "It will require many months for 
him to recuperate," His stormy career came to an end 
shortly afterward. He died a man without a country, 
for his citizenship had not been restored, but with a 
name that will stand out in that grim period of our 
history as that of a courageous crusader for social 
justice. 

The last time I saw Debs was when he attended 
one of our Board meetings after he had been elected 
to our National Committee. His brow was cut deep 
with lines chiselled by sorrow and resentment at the 
tragedy all about, but his sad, sweet smile still lighted 
up his pale face. He was still the simple, friendly man 
whom I had seen often sweep his audiences off their 
feet by his personal magnetism. There was something 
distinctly spiritual about the grand old man, I thought, 
as I watched him at our luncheon table, and I was 
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reminded of what my friend, Owen R. Lovejoy, had 
said when Debs entered prison: "I will tell you the 
trouble with you, 'Gene you came upon the earth 
too soon. We aren't ready for you yet. You are as 
premature as Lincoln was, or Huss, or Wycliffe or 
Jesus . . ." 

All over the country labor and farmer groups now 
jumped into the political campaigns, confident of 
their victory over the forces of reaction. There was a 
new spirit among the workers, drawn together by 
their persecution. An American Labor Party sprang 
up spontaneously in many sections of the country 
without centralization and in fact, without communi- 
cation between the leaders of the movement. The ex- 
ample of the British Labour Party and its famous 
Reconstruction Program, which was widely studied 
by labor here, was the immediate cause though 
many labor leaders had long hoped for political ac- 
tion on the part of trade unions in the United States. 
The movement spread until finally the local labor 
groups were unified into the National Labor Party 
and a program was drafted known as Labor's Four- 
teen Points. 

The strongest of the organized groups with a pro- 
gressive labor program was the National Non-Partisan 
League whose chief strength lay in the west and 
middle-west. It had its inception in North Dakota as a 
farmers' political organization and entered the state 
campaigns in 1918 under serious handicaps. All sorts 
of lawlessness was resorted to to prevent the League 



from carrying on organizational work. League organ- 
izers and candidates were intimidated, beaten up, 
tarred and feathered and in some instances threatened 
with lynching if they persisted in their work. It was 
no secret that barrels of money were spent by big cor- 
porations in the campaigns. But by 1920 conditions 
were more favorable. Many of the farmers fearful of 
enrolling during the reign of terror, now enrolled. 
Labor, attacked on all sides, had become more re- 
sponsive to cooperation with outside groups and the 
labor movement in the west pledged its support. Vic- 
tory seemed practically certain with the combined 
farmer and labor strength. 

From Montana our representative, J. J. Bubnash, 
secretary of the Big Falls local of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen, wrote me confident of the success 
of their campaign. "Dearest Friend," he addressed me 
in July, ". . . we won one of the biggest victories in 
the United States at the primaries. Non-Partisan 
League candidates captured the whole Democratic 
Party and won the state and county tickets by big 
majorities . . . B. K. Wheeler won by 22,000 major- 
ity over his opponent. Wheeler is the working man's 
friend ... he used to be the prosecuting district at- 
torney here but Mr. Palmer threw him out because 
he was too strong on labor's side . . ." They were 
all "prepared" for the November elections, Bubnash 
said. They had the biggest parade on October 30th 
that was ever held in the state and the biggest halls 
in the town were packed with people who came to 
hear the Non-Partisan candidates speak. 
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But labor and Non-Partisan candidates were routed 
on election day. All went down in defeat. "We would 
have swept the state if it wasn't for the Republicans," 
Bubnash wrote me. "Just before election they went 
around telling people we are lost if the state goes 
Non-Partisan. They poisoned people's minds, espe- 
cially the women's, telling them that if the Non- 
Partisan League wins out there won't be any churches, 
or schools, the mines will close down, the bankers will 
foreclose our mortgages, and we will have 'free love 1 
and such bunk as that." 

In spite of his disheartening experience, Bubnash, 
a sadder and wiser man, was still full of hope. "I don't 
know how long we are going to have free speech in 
our city now that we have lost out, but we'll try it 
again and prepare ourselves better for the next elec- 
tion. We are going to start a school of economics here 
and educate the working wage slaves, as we call them, 
and prepare them to go round teaching men and 
women what civil liberties mean." 

That year and the next few years buzzed with ac- 
tivity for me. Each new day was a new adventure; 
each new case I found in the mail or in the stacks of 
newspapers was a fresh challenge which would bring 
us sometimes to the brink of despair but more often 
exhilarate us with successful achievement. Our small 
staff carried on with selfless devotion. Overworked 
under Roger's dynamic drive but enlivened by Albert 
de Silver's exuberance, we had a genuinely good time. 

In the spring of 1920 I asked the Board for a short 
leave of absence. "I'll need two weeks,'* I explained, 



"I am planning to go to Chicago to be married." I was 
back again at my post on May 3rd. I had met my 
husband the year before when I was invited to his 
apartment to attend the reading of a new play. He 
was a tall, slim, vital person with a warm smile on his 
handsome face and a twinkle in his eyes. For more 
than a year he had been in China filling in a sabbat- 
ical year teaching philosophy at the West China 
Union University at Chengtu. "Carrying coals to 
Newcastle," he laughingly told me. He was planning 
to return on an art-collecting expedition when I met 
him, and before many weeks had passed he pleaded 
that I marry him and go along. I was almost per- 
suaded but after reflection I decided that I must not 
desert the work to which I was now so deeply com- 
mitted. I married him on his return in April. 

Two years later, in the spring of 1922, my twins 
were born. We were wholly unprepared for the advent 
of two and there was great excitement in our house- 
hold and among my associates at the Civil Liberties 
Union. "I knew you'd do a bang-up job as you always 
do," Roger murmured when he came to see me. "Effi- 
ciency first even in the family circle!" I can see Albert 
de Silver now as he brought me his and Margaret's 
good wishes and I can hear his hearty chuckle as he 
said: "I think it is perfectly grand, so generous of you 
to produce two little liberals instead of just one." 

Albert's sudden death in a railroad accident a short 
time after this had a telling effect on all of us. His 
funeral was a simple affair held in the big old-fash- 
ioned Brooklyn home which Albert loved so well. His 
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body was cremated and before his ashes were cast to 
the winds over the harbor, Norman Thomas spoke to 
us, his many friends, of what Albert had accomplished 
in his short life. "Why are you weeping?" Helen 
Phelps Stokes asked me. I looked at her in amazement 
for I knew Albert had endeared himself to her too. 
She saw I was puzzled. "I am one of those," she said 
in a thoughtful voice, "who believe that our lives here 
and now are only a part of our whole existence, so 
that I feel sure that sometime, somewhere Albert's 
buoyant spirit will find a place here again . . . 
There is no reason to weep over his passing on to 
another life." 

By the time I returned to the office in September 
there were many changes in the national scene. The 
country rapidly was becoming civil rights conscious 
and the reaction against repression which I had looked 
for had finally set in. There was less intolerance, less 
fear and a decrease in civil liberties violations. All 
around there was proof of this. The wartime sedition 
act (the 1918 amendment to the Espionage Act of 
1917) was repealed. The Post Office Department now 
accepted for mailing the books it had banned from the 
mails during and after the war. Attorney General 
Daugherty and his notorious gang were swept out of 
office in a house-cleaning of the Justice Department, 
and replaced by a liberal, Dean Harlan F. Stone of 
Columbia University Law School. 

Civil liberties and labor's rights became a leading 
issue in the fall campaigns and many liberals were 
elected. The newly elected Governor, Al Smith in 



New York released the state political prisoners with a 
ringing free speech declaration, Governor Sweet of 
Colorado at once disbanded the hated State Rangers 
and Governor Pinchot in Pennsylvania reorganized 
the State Constabulary, which labor called the 
"Cossacks." 

In the summer of 1923 President Harding died and 
Vice-president Coolidge succeeded him. With Coolidge 
came the fabulous "era of wonderful nonsense" and 
everyone found himself on the prosperity bandwagon. 
Even labor shared in the good times. There were no 
great industrial conflicts and no serious civil liberties 
violations. For the first time since the Armistice, six 
years before, the courts and prisons were cleared of 
civil liberties cases. 

At the Civil Liberties Union we were heartened by 
this improvement. But it did not mean that we had 
achieved our purposes. Much had been accomplished 
but it was not yet time for us to sit back smugly and 
say, "We've completed our task; now we can close 
shop." On the contrary, the pattern of our work was 
barely changed. We had many important wartime 
cases on appeal to the higher courts and many free 
speech fights on our hands. Birth control advocates, 
Communists, Socialists, I. W. W. and others still needed 
our help to win their free speech rights. 

For ten years, quiet, soft-spoken Margaret Sanger, 
fanatical exponent of birth control, had fought per- 
sistently and almost single-handed until we came to 
her defense, to break down the barriers that prevented 
the discussion of a subject she thought vital to world 
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peace and social betterment. When she first made her 
appearance early in the war years she was denounced, 
condemned and hounded from place to place; her 
little magazine was barred from the mails. Police 
officials, city councils, and mayors joined with the 
clergy in breaking up her meetings and suppressing 
her speech and writings, Everywhere there were raids, 
clubbings and arrests which she and her small follow- 
ing fought in and out of the courts. 

Such thought-control was in the saddle also in 
Boston. A practice was in vogue there of preventing 
public meetings because their subject or their sponsors 
did not meet with official approval. Their prevention 
was accomplished by threats to revoke the licenses of 
hall owners who permitted the banned meetings, on 
the pretext that some minor building regulation had 
not been complied with. For nearly a year we were 
unable to engage a hall in Boston for a free speech 
test meeting with Margaret Sanger as speaker. 

On the west coast also, the authorities had not yet 
learned the folly of believing that the rights we have 
won can easily be overridden. When four hundred 
members of the I.W.W. were arrested at San Pedro, 
for holding meetings in connection with their harbor 
strike, Upton Sinclair and six of our California mem- 
bers, two journalists, two lawyers and two ex-army 
officers who had served in France, took up the chal- 
lenge for us. 

All they had intended to do was hold a free speech 
rally on private property, with the owner's consent, 
and read the Constitution of the United States, They 



had the promise of the Mayor that the police would 
respect their free speech rights and not molest them 
as they had the I.W.W. But they got no further with 
the reading of the Bill of Rights than that famous 
passage which guarantees freedom of speech and of 
the press and the right of the people to peaceably as- 
semble when the police pulled Upton off the stand, 
arrested him and his associates and held them incom- 
municado for a day and a half. "Constitution or no 
Constitution you are not going to speak in San Pedro," 
said Police Chief Oakes. A newspaperman who had 
witnessed the affair tipped off Upton's wife and before 
long they were traced, bail was furnished and they 
were freed. Not a single striker was arrested after this, 
and the "bull-pen" which the City Council had voted 
to build to take care of the overflow from the city jails 
was now abandoned. 

I do not want it to appear that free speech was only 
a local issue, or that its violators were only police 
chiefs, mayors and city councilmen. High government 
officials at Washington were not above attempting to 
trample upon our historic rights. Many right-thinking 
Americans blushed with shame when the State De- 
partment muzzled liberal Count Michael Karolyi, 
before permitting the London Consulate to grant him 
a visa to the United States. 

When World War I broke out in Europe, Karolyi 
gave up his vast holdings in Hungary and became an 
exile to espouse the cause of the democracies. He was 
the kind of visitor whom traditionally we should have 
welcomed to our shores and given the freedom ac- 
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corded political exiles. But instead, with vague hints 
at his "radicalism,'* the State Department made 
Karolyi give a pledge not to speak publicly while in 
this country. 

No gag could stop the Civil Liberties Union from 
speaking out in protest against this unprecedented act 
and against the wartime legislation still in force 
which made it possible. No muzzle could still the 
irate voices of the speakers at the banquet I arranged 
for the Union at the Hotel Astor in honor of the dis- 
tinguished Count and his beautiful Countess. "The 
present case is but a straw showing the wind's tenden- 
cy," Charles A. Beard angrily declared in his denun- 
ciation of the State Department. "During the past 
decade, officers of the government of the United States 
have bullied and browbeaten citizens and aliens be- 
yond the limits of decency." 

Someone suggested that Karolyi appear at the ban- 
quet with his mouth bound but that was soon aban- 
doned. Instead he confined his remarks to a simple, 
"I thank you." But on his return to England, via 
Canada where no restriction existed, he talked freely. 
He told the reporters who accompanied him from 
New York to Canada that the real reason he was gagged 
was that Horthy had convinced the State Department 
that his words might cause the withdrawal of financial 
support from the United States. 

Our daily tasks multiplied and branched out in 
many directions. We were up to our necks in the de- 
fense of William Z. Foster and the seventeen other 
Communists, now driven underground, who were ar- 



rested in a raid on their secret convention in the 
Michigan woods when FBI stool-pigeons revealed the 
spot to the authorities. Not a single overt act was 
charged and no federal law existed under which ad- 
vocacy of Communist doctrines was a crime yet the 
raid was made at the direction of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

We were deeply involved in the defense of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, the two Italians arrested for robbery 
and murder of a paymaster and now on trial for their 
lives at Boston. Mary Heaton Vorse, then in her full 
career as a writer, abandoned her own work to popu- 
larize the case. "It's a frame-up," she told us when she 
appealed for our help. "Sacco and Vanzetti are to pay 
for their beliefs and activities . . . That's the real 
reason for this charge of robbery and murder based 
on circumstantial evidence." 

Then one day I came across a dispatch in a Tennes- 
see newspaper on my crowded desk which was to turn 
our office topsy-turvy in excitement. It was a three- 
inch item stating: "Tennessee Bans the Teaching of 
Evolution" My trained eye caught it immediately. 
Here, I said to myself, is something important, some- 
thing which obviously involves a new principle and 
will establish a broad precedent. I knew it would not 
do just to go through our regular steps. I hurriedly 
clipped the small article and sought Roger's advice. 
"Here's something that ought to have our attention," 
I said to him trying to be as matter-of-fact as possible. 
"What shall we do about it?" He glanced over it and 
saw its import in a flash. "Take it to the Board on 
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Monday," he said laconically, as he handed the clip- 
ping back. 

There was no disagreement in the Board that this 
was a matter for our consideration. Academic free- 
dom, free speech and religious liberty were all bound 
up in the law which the Tennessee legislature had just 
passed prohibiting the teaching of the theory of evo- 
lution in state-supported schools. "It's important 
enough to carry a case to the United States Supreme 
Court to test its validity," was the verdict of the Board. 
The office was instructed to raise a special fund for 
expenses and find distinguished counsel to take it to 
the courts. John W. Davis, our first choice, turned us 
down. 

How were we to start such a test case? That was the 
immediate question. Our publicity director, Joseph 
Freeman, poet and novelist, offered what looked like 
a good suggestion. "Let's send a story to the Tennessee 
press," he said, "announcing our willingness to test the 
constitutionality of the anti-evolution law if we can 
find a teacher who will volunteer to go along with us." 

We did this. Then we sat back and waited, not 
patiently but with feverish excitement. Before many 
days had passed we were rewarded. The storm broke 
when we received a telegram from the little town of 
Dayton, a remote hamlet tucked away in the Tennes- 
see mountains, unknown to any of us. "J. T. Scopes 
teacher of science Rhea Central High School Dayton 
will be arrested charged with teaching evolution con- 
sent of Superintendent of Education and Chairman of 
Board of Education for test case to be defended by you 



wire me collect if you wish to cooperate and arrest will 
follow. (Signed) G. W. Rappelyea." 

None of us in the office dreamed at the time how 
important the trial would become. No one was more 
surprised than we when it aroused the nation like no 
other court case had in recent years and then spread 
like wildfire across the seas. From the time Clarence 
Darrow and William Jennings Bryan were announced 
as opposing counsel there was nothing more for us to 
do to publicize the case. The newspapers took it out 
of our hands, filling their columns daily with the pros 
and cons of the evolution argument. The trial was 
played up as half religious revival and half circus. 

The little town of Dayton soon was crowded to over- 
flowing with those who had a purpose in connection 
with the trial and, despite the infernally hot weather, 
with those who had no connection with the case. All 
of the surrounding populace poured into town for the 
holiday, all except John Butler, tobacco farmer and 
author of the anti-evolution bill. "I wish I could go 
to Dayton to the trial and hear Mr. Bryan defend the 
anti-evolution law," he told the newspaper men who 
went to visit him. "But I am too poor. Guess I'll have 
to stay at home and pray for the preservation of the 
law." 

Funds for court costs had to be raised but this 
proved to be easy. Thousands of dollars rolled into the 
office without much effort on our part. 

The progress of the fantastic trial would make too 
long a story to tell here. Reams and reams have been 
written "&bout it. The finale of the closing day was the 
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benediction pronounced by a local clergyman who 
called upon the Divine Providence to bless the pro- 
ceedings. Finally, the jury of ten fundamentalist 
farmers, a teacher and a shipping clerk found Scopes 
guilty of the misdemeanor of teaching evolution in 
Dayton and the judge fined him $100. The jury had 
no other choice. But the question we had gone to a 
great deal of trouble to raise was not whether Scopes 
had taught evolution in Dayton but whether a state 
legislature has a right to control public instruction 
in the interest of any religious creed or dogma. This 
was never decided by any court. 

Scopes left Dayton at once to study at the University 
of Chicago on a scholarship raised by a group of sci- 
entists. Rappelyea, the initiator of the famous case, 
moved to Mobile. Dayton was now truly fundamental- 
ist. "I couldn't stay in Dayton after the trial," Rap- 
pelyea told us later. "I would have been as lonely as 
the Ark of Truth on Mt. Sinai." 

But it was not until the last newspaperman had left 
the little town and the last street-stand selling hot- 
dogs, monkey fobs and Dayton pennants had been 
taken down that the excitement really ceased and we, 
in the Civil Liberties Union office, could settle back to 
our normal existence. 



PART TWO 
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The trouble with free speech, a friend once said to 
me, is that everyone believes in it; that is, everyone 
believes in it for himself. There was much truth in 
his jest. Unquestionably, in the minds of most persons 
there is a distinction between free speech for "reputa- 
ble" persons and free speech for those with whom we 
disagree. 

If only such people would be honest enough to ad- 
mit that they do not believe in free speech for every- 
one, we could then debate the subject in the open and 
perhaps arrive at what the term really means today. 

That is what the Civil Liberties Union sought to 
do when we asked the use of the auditorium of the 
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Stuyvesant High School in New York City for a meet- 
ing on old-fashioned free speech, but we soon found 
ourselves the center of a stormy case which took us 
into the courts before we had achieved our purpose. 

The background of the incident is of importance. 
It began when Arthur Garfield Hays, a well-known 
member of the Bar and general counsel of the Civil 
Liberties Union, telephoned the office one morning to 
tell us that the New York City Board of Education had 
refused to allow him and James Weldon Johnson, the 
distinguished Negro poet, to address a meeting sched- 
uled as part of the Peace Week celebration at the Mor- 
ris High School. The League of Neighbors under 
whose auspices the meeting was to be held, passed 
muster but these two men were barred because of their 
connection with the Civil Liberties Union. Because of 
this, the Board of Education ruled it would be "sub- 
versive of public welfare" to permit them to speak in 
the public schools. 

Sparks flew when we discovered that a blacklist was 
maintained by the Board of Education against certain 
organizations and individuals including the Civil 
Liberties Union. The list of banned organizations was 
shown me by Eugene C. Gibney, director of extension 
activities, when I visited him to file our application 
for the meeting to discuss free speech. 

"I have come to you, Mr. Gibney," I began when I 
was ushered into his office, "on behalf of the Civil 
Liberties Union to ask for the use of the auditorium 
of Stuyvesant High School to conduct a public meet- 
ing on Old-Fashioned Free Speech." 
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He was extremely courteous to me but it soon was 
apparent that I was up against a stone wall with my 
mission. He would like to oblige me, Mr. Gibney said, 
but he could not take the responsibility of affording 
the Union an opportunity of uttering our free speech 
ideas from the rostrum of a public school building. 
The issue had now shifted. It was no longer a question 
only of the fitness of Mr. Hays and Mr. Johnson to 
speak in the public schools but the fitness of our or- 
ganization. 

"Just what do you object to in our policy regarding 
free speech?" I asked, trying to hide nay indignation. 
The answer was prompt and concise. "Your advocacy 
of murder as a free speech right," Mr. Gibney replied, 
"according to your Mr. Baldwin that is within the 
scope of free speech." I laughed. "You are referring 
to Mr. Baldwin's remark before the Lusk Committee 
investigating seditious activities?" I asked. He looked 
at me suspiciously. "That was Mr. Baldwin's personal 
view," I continued without waiting for his reply. "He 
expressly stated so in his testimony and exempted the 
Union from responsibility for that utterance." 

Mr. Gibney shook his head. "By its silence," he said 
bluntly, "the Civil Liberties Union has subscribed to 
that doctrine ... If the organization were allowed 
to use school buildings to proclaim that type of free 
speech it would be equivalent to turning the school 
plant into a vast Hyde Park." 

Obviously it was useless to go further. I turned to 
leave but before I reached the door Mr. Gibney called 
me back. "If the Civil Liberties Union will repudiate 
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the statement made by Mr. Baldwin," he explained, 
"and if it will submit copies of the addresses to be 
made a week in advance of any meeting it proposes to 
hold, we might reconsider our present attitude toward 
the organization." 

Little did the Board of Education realize how per- 
sistent we were and what quality of legal talent was 
ours for the asking. Things hummed as soon as Samuel 
Untermyer, one of America's most famous lawyers, 
took charge of our case. My first conference with him 
in his Wall Street office was an experience I have never 
forgotten. There at the far end of an immense room 
he sat at his great flat-top desk. He watched me search- 
ingly as I approached, removing his shell-rimmed 
glasses the better to see me. I felt he was sizing me up 
as I walked the length of the room but I also was get- 
ting a good look at him. He was a small man with a 
large head of iron-grey hair. Meticulous in dress, he 
wore in his lapel an orchid grown in the greenhouses 
on his vast Yonkers estate. In a case like ours which 
required publicity he was invaluable, for he could al- 
ways command front-page space. City editors, it was 
said, assigned only their star reporters to him. He was 
precise in his questioning of me, attentive and inter- 
ested in my replies. I explained that I had come to 
bring him the record in our controversy with the 
School Board and I left our case folder with him* 

After the State Commissioner of Education had sus- 
tained the New York City Board's refusal to grant us 
the permit, Mr. Untermyer appealed to the Supreme 
Court, seeking to compel the Board to open a school 



building for our use. Our writ was denied, but the 
court ordered the Board of Education to give us a pub- 
lic hearing in the event another application was made. 

I then made another application for a meeting on 
the completely innocuous subject, "The Growth of 
New York City Since 1900," so as not to raise the 
seemingly controversial subject of free speech at this 
point. Our speakers were to be Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
then Congressman, Charles Lathrop, Dean of the 
Episcopal Church, and Nelson Spencer, a former presi- 
dent of the New York Bar Association. 

At the hearing before the Board of Education repre- 
sentatives of the professional "patriotic" societies put 
in their appearance, backing up the Board. "This free 
speech bunk has gone far enough," one of them said. 
But in spite of their blatant opposition, the Board 
granted the permit we asked. 

We then proceeded to apply for another permit, 
this time to discuss "Old-Fashioned Free Speech," in 
order to test the ruling of the State Commissioner bar- 
ring "controversial" subjects. At the hearing on this 
application we were represented by Mr. Untermyer's 
associate, Louis Marshall, one of the most distin- 
guished constitutional lawyers in the United States. 
While Mr. Marshall's deepest concern was for the 
persecuted Jews of Europe he was a champion of the 
rights of all minorities and a tireless fighter for justice. 
"He is a veritable civil liberties union of his own," 
Roger once said of him. His daughter, Ruth, a close 
friend of mine, arranged a dinner party at her home 
so that I might talk with her father about the case. 
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I sat at his right at the dinner table to give him the 
up-to-the-minute facts. 

Finally, after sixteen months, the Board of Educa- 
tion, apparently glad to be rid of the matter, granted 
the permit. The ban was lifted. We had won our 
point. 

So many problems now were pressing for our atten- 
tion that the days were not nearly long enough. The 
schools and colleges had become a new battle-ground 
for the persecution of minority opinion, not new in 
American history but new to us. For a teacher to think 
out loud on political and social questions or to criticize 
the administration of the institution in which he 
taught was to court dismissal or demotion. To handle 
the large number of cases coming into the office, which 
no other organization could or would handle, we cre- 
ated a special committee on academic freedom. Some 
of the most eminent educators in the country served 
on the committee; I acted as its secretary. We were 
primarily a pressure group, acting promptly toward 
the reinstatement of the dismissed professor through 
publicity and if necessary, action in the courts. 

We had an assortment of cases on hand involving 
not only teachers but also students disciplined for their 
views: a professor dismissed from Huey Long's state 
university because he wrote a book which offended a 
religious group; two members of the faculty of the 
University of Missouri who got into trouble for pre- 
senting to their students a questionnaire on sex; a re- 
nowned professor of sociology at the Ohio State 
University dropped for addressing a gathering of 
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Hindus opposed to British rule, while he was visiting 
Gandhi in India; the student-editor of Columbia Uni- 
versity's daily, The Spectator, for his outspoken criti- 
cism of many subjects in and out of University life; 
two leaders of the Liberal Club at the University of 
Pittsburgh expelled for their liberal activities. 

Frederick Woltman, a twenty-one-year-old instruc- 
tor in philosophy at the University, now a prominent 
New York newspaperman, was expelled at the same 
time. Freddy, as secretary of the Pittsburgh branch 
of the Civil Liberties Union was "too radical," the uni- 
versity authorities declared: it would not do to let 
the trustees and the members of the Pennsylvania 
legislature get the idea that the university was a hot- 
bed of radicalism. Freddy's real troubles started dur- 
ing the strike in the soft coal fields in western Penn- 
sylvania when he and a little band of "Pitt" students 
and instructors were active in defense of civil liberties. 
They were not openly attacked by the university au- 
thorities for this work but quietly they were "discour- 
aged" from speaking at the university about the coal 
strike and police brutality. 

Efforts of the United Mine Workers in the Pennsyl- 
vania coal fields to organize the miners were met by a 
violent and bloody drive by the coal companies to 
break the union. The story of the civil liberty viola- 
tions and the lawlessness and brutality of the state 
police alone would fill this book. A proclamation of 
the sheriff was all that was needed to stop meetings 
of any sort, even the assembling of two or three per- 
sons on a street corner. Sweeping injunctions forbid- 
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ding organizing and picketing were easier to get in a 
Pennsylvania court than anywhere else in the coun- 
try. In one town the members of the Magyar Pres- 
byterian Church were enjoined from holding a 
prayer meeting in their church yard because the 
hymn singing might intimidate the strike-breakers in 
a mine fifteen hundred feet away. Prosecutions were 
brought on the flimsiest grounds. Judges, prosecutors 
and city officials were hand-in-glove with the coal com- 
panies. The coal companies, in fact, owned the towns, 
running the general store, the movie, the amuse- 
ment hall and the bank. The school and the church 
were built by the company and often the salaries of 
the teacher and the parson were "supplemented" by 
the company. Even the roads leading to the mining 
town were privately owned. 

Freddy Woltman found this out when one morning 
at daybreak he and two others of our committee went 
to the William Penn Highway to observe for us what 
happened when a picket line attempted peaceably to 
picket the mine. The three stood on the porch of a 
grocery store opposite the entrance to the Delmont 
mine at White Valley as the picket line of forty strik- 
ers advanced. Four state troopers on horseback with 
revolvers, steel helmets and hickory maces came down 
the road and halted the strikers. As the troopers bore 
down on the front line all fled except Tony Minerich, 
their leader. Tony was struck so viciously by a trooper 
that he fell to the ground at once. When Freddy ap- 
proached to help him one of the troopers reared on 



his horse, charged and began to strike at Freddy. One 
thud fell on his head but he was able to ward off the 
second. A terrific blow swished past his ear and he ran 
for his life to the grocery store. The state troopers fol- 
lowed and ordered him to leave and when he tried to 
talk about his constitutional rights they arrested him. 

While he was held in jail, Freddy tried to write us 
an account of what had taken place but a sergeant 
came and grabbed the pencil and paper away and 
started to revile him. "The sergeant insisted," Freddy 
wrote later, "that I was in the pay of Lenin, and when 
I told him Lenin was dead, he changed to Trot- 
sky ..." These people have no rights under the con- 
stitution, the police officer told Freddy, and anyone 
who upholds their rights are as bad as they are. 

Freddy was offered immunity if he promised not 
to engage in further activity for us but he refused. So 
the charge stood against him, "pending indefinitely," 
and the Captain threatened to rearrest him and press 
the charges if he attempted any more personal obser- 
vations along the highway. In recent years Freddy has 
become a conservative reporter concentrating on ex- 
poses of communism. 

This state of affairs existed not only in the Penn- 
sylvania soft coal fields; it gripped a large part of 
the nation. Strikes in the textile industry in the south 
to protest the slashing of wages already pitifully low, 
took on the atmosphere of civil war, reminiscent of 
the carpet-bagger days in the Old South. Hundreds of 
national guardsmen and Baldwin-Feltz labor detec- 
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tives sworn in as special deputies patrolled the high- 
ways for miles beyond mill property and guarded the 
mills to keep the pickets away from the gates. 

I recall how shocked I was when I went to Passaic 
to observe the effects of the ten per cent wage cut in 
the textile mills there. One of the richest corporations 
in America was paying its workers the lowest wages 
in the land. Heads of families were getting fifteen to 
twenty dollars a week. To keep the children from 
starvation, mothers had to work in the mills at night 
ten hours a night, five nights a week to supplement 
their husbands' low wages. 

The strike started when five thousand workers at 
the Botany mills went out and it spread to other mills 
until the number reached twelve thousand. Unprece- 
dented police violence against the picket lines made 
front pages of the metropolitan press, with photo- 
graphs showing strikers lying prostrate at the feet of 
police swinging their riot clubs and mounted police 
charging people on the sidewalks. Tear gas hand- 
grenades and powerful streams of water from fire 
hoses were used to disperse the strikers, until finally 
they were supplied by the union with steel helmets 
and gas masks to wear on the picket lines. 

Newsmen complained that they suffered as many 
casualties as the strikers. Police chased and shoved 
them about and smashed their cameras. One clever 
newsreel photographer flew in an airplane over the 
picket line to get his pictures; others took theirs 
through slits in armored cars. Norman Thomas tried 
to stage a meeting for the strikers but Sheriff Nimmo 
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read the "riot act," instituting what he called "riot 
law," and arrested him. Ben Stolberg, a well-known 
journalist, was arrested for using blasphemous lan- 
guage while addressing the strikers. "Damn company 
unions!" Stolberg declared. A cop forced his way 
through the crowd. "You're under arrest," he growled 
as he pulled Stolberg from the platform. "You can't 
use that language here, damn it!" 

Students of the labor movement, writers, ministers 
and others forced by police brutality to take notice 
of the strike flocked to the scene. The day I went was 
cold and dreary; the streets were slushy with the melt- 
ing snow. But the picket line was on duty, composed 
of old and young. Women aged beyond their years by 
their struggle against poverty, young women with 
babies in their arms, boys and girls of high school age 
and men of all ages marched along chanting lively 
union songs. 

From all over the country we received reports of 
the arrest of persons for the mere expression of sym- 
pathy for Sacco and Vanzetti whose case had attracted 
more world-wide attention than anything of the kind 
since the Dreyfus case in France. Indignation over their 
approaching execution extended far beyond our shores. 
Millions of people everywhere and many of the legal 
profession believed the shoe worker and fish peddler 
to be innocent of the charge of murdering the pay- 
master in Massachusetts in 1920. 

Everywhere meetings of protest against their execu- 
tion were broken up. Calls for our help came by tele- 
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phone and telegraph from our local committees whose 
meetings were either prevented or brutally dispersed 
by police. 

Of the executive staff I alone was in the office. 
Roger was away; in the spring he had gone on a trip 
to the Soviet Union. Forrest Bailey, who was added to 
the staff after Albeit de Silver's death, was on vaca- 
tion. On the afternoon and evening of August 23rd, a 
group of our friends joined me in waiting at the office. 
After all appeals to the courts and to the conscience 
of the authorities had failed, Sacco and Vanzetti were 
executed at Boston seven years after they were appre- 
hended. It was inconceivable that the world-wide 
protests had not been able to save their lives. Our 
emotions were mixed; there was profound grief over 
the legal murder of the two men whom millions be- 
lieved to have been sacrificed because of their political 
beliefs and bitter regret for the shame this had brought 
to America. 

By the end of 1928, there were disquieting signs on 
the horizon but few paid any attention to them. At 
my desk at the Civil Liberties Union I noticed a rising 
tension. True, this was a presidential year and much 
of the tension was centered about the campaign. The 
race between Hoover and Al Smith was principally a 
"wet and dry" fight but it was accompanied by a wave 
of anti-Catholic agitation that brought into the open 
all the latent bigotry in the country which was largely 
responsible for Smith's defeat. 

When the victorious Hoover entered the White 
House on March 4th as President he declared that 
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America was nearer to abolishing poverty than ever 
before in our history. Prosperity was at its height. 
Everyone, from bank presidents to office boys, was 
absorbed in wild stock market speculation. It was the 
renewed drive against the civil rights of radicals in 
the midst of all this, greater than in any year since 
1921, that caused me concern. I was able to get a good 
bird's-eye view of the state of civil liberties in prepar- 
ing our weekly and monthly case reports which were 
used widely in the press. I found that the number of 
civil liberties cases had increased five hundred per 
cent; free speech prosecutions reached a new high and 
there were four times as many meetings broken up as 
in the previous year. Hundreds of cases arose involv- 
ing the rights of workers to free speech and assembly. 

To be of help we set up a National Bail Fund to 
take care of the urgent calls for bail not covered by 
anyone else. The Garland Fund, established when 
millionaire Charlie Garland turned over his fortune 
to Roger and a group of liberals to be administered for 
public service, gave us $100,000 which we deposited 
with the National Surety Company under an agree- 
ment that they would write bail for five times the 
amount on cases we recommended. All applications 
for bail came to my desk. I examined them, secured 
the necessary guarantees against loss and with the 
Board's authorization recommended to the surety com- 
pany the writing of the bail. 

For two years all went well though the tremen- 
dous increase in the number of cases put a burden on 
the bail fund that we had not anticipated. What com- 
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plicated my work more was that many of the local 
agents of the surety company in the south refused to 
write bail. 

Then a crisis arose. Pitched battles arising from the 
efforts of workers in the cotton mills in North Caro- 
lina to organize a union resulted in the killing of the 
chief of police at Gastonia. We authorized the writing 
of bail for the five strikers convicted of conspiracy 
to commit murder. To argue the appeal in the North 
Carolina Supreme Court we engaged ex-Senator Hard- 
wick of Georgia but before the court had handed down 
its decision Fred Seal, young leader of the textile 
strikes and the four other defendants fled to the Soviet 
Union, and their bail, amounting to more than thirty- 
seven thousand dollars, was forfeited. 

The Communist Party claimed it had no part in 
this; in fact, the Party officials said they had tried to 
do what they could to prevent it. But our Board re- 
fused to authorize further bail in Communist cases 
unless a general declaration against bail-jumping was 
made by the Party, This they refused to do and as a 
result the Party Secretary, William Z. Foster, re- 
signed from our National Committee on which he had 
served from the start. 

In the fall of 1929 the stock market crashed. The 
Great Depression was on. No one escaped its damag- 
ing blows. We had closed our eyes to the mounting 
evidence of unemployment until one morning we 
woke up to read in the newspapers again of mass 
meetings and relief committees for the unemployed, 



of evicted families, of hungry children, of Bowery 
breadlines, of men seeking shelter in homes for the 
homeless and of the once well-to-do selling apples on 
street corners. No one knew the extent of unemploy- 
ment for there still was no means of measuring it 
but the Charity Organization Society sent out appeals 
for help in what it called the worst crisis it had faced 
in its long history. 

With starvation and suffering stalking the country, 
civil liberties violations now ran into the thousands. 
Nation-wide demonstrations were called to focus at- 
tention on the unemployed; police made martyrs of 
them, raiding and wrecking their headquarters, arrest- 
ing them wholesale and beating up any who resisted 
arrest. 

When New York's unemployed held a demonstra- 
tion in Union Square on March 6th the police fell 
upon them with unusual severity and brutality. Peti- 
tions for the removal of Police Commissioner Grover 
Whalen for the unwarranted activities of the police 
were sent to Mayor Walker but nothing much hap- 
pened until the Civil Liberties Union took hold. At a 
luncheon meeting I arranged at the Hotel Manger, 
attended by more than five hundred persons, at which 
films showing police violence at the March 6th demon- 
stration were exhibited, we announced our plans to 
bring suit in the courts to oust the Commissioner. 

Resolutions were passed by our members at the 
luncheon supporting the public demand for Commis- 
sioner Whalen's removal and the withdrawal of police 
spies from left-wing groups a practice, the gathering 
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declared, revolting to principles of law and fair play. 
The demand was also made that the police blacklist 
of persons because of their political connections be 
destroyed, and no such illegal boycott be tolerated in 
the future. But before we had time to act in the courts, 
the Commissioner resigned. 

Like Mayor Jimmy Walker, Mr. Whalen was a 
fashion-plate, a handsome man, always immaculately 
groomed and never without a flower in his lapel. 
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The year 1930 marked the end of the first decade of 
the work of the Civil Liberties Union, Absorbed as I 
was in the day-by-day tasks it was not surprising 
that I lost track of time and found it hard to believe 
that more than ten years had passed since that day in 
January 1920 when the Civil Liberties Union first 
opened offices on West Thirteenth Street. In those stir- 
ring ten years we had built up a record of usefulness 
in what was practically a pioneer work. Never before 
had there been an organization like ours in America. 
Now we were firmly established. Our influence 
reached far and wide. Our success, however, could not 
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be gauged by specific accomplishments, for actually 
it seemed we never caught up. Each civil liberties gain 
called for redoubled effort to make the next; it was as 
though we made one step forward and two backward 
each time we chalked up a victory. But in spite of the 
discouragement we had brought the Bill of Rights to 
life. There was little doubt about that; I was very 
proud of the share I had had in this. 

Because of the depression, our membership and in- 
come had been greatly reduced while our activities 
grew and became more specialized. The record for the 
year 1930 was one of the longest in our history. In 
addition to our routine tasks, we battled against at- 
tempts to force religious instruction into the public 
schools, against the pressure to bar Negroes from vot- 
ing in the south and to bar minority political parties 
from a place on the ballot in the north, against in- 
creasing efforts to censor books, theaters and the mov- 
ies which were almost unnoticed by anyone else. 

As a practical way of handling this new develop- 
ment we set up special committees and channeled 
much of this work through them. Playwright Elmer 
Rice, able and fearless, tackled the problem of cen- 
sorship for us. In his early middle years, Elmer was 
already one of the most successful of American play- 
wrights. His Street Scene and Counsellor-at-Law had 
taken Broadway by storm. 

Another of our special committees campaigned for 
a law to put an end to the issuance by federal courts 
of injunctions which crippled labor's civil rights. 
After the Norris-La Guardia anti-injunction act was 
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passed by Congress, we made efforts to have state 
legislatures pass bills to restrict the powers of the 
state courts. But nothing much came of this. 

The work of our local committees also had in- 
creased and I spent considerable time building up 
stronger organizations in the cities where they al- 
ready existed and organizing new committees wher- 
ever trouble arose, while Roger encouraged them with 
his talks on an annual swing across the country to visit 
the committees. 

We were weak in funds, as I have said, but we 
were strong in devoted friends. The big and little, the 
renowned and the obscure sat on our Board and gov- 
erning committees. At one time or another every 
American liberal of prominence, and eminent foreign 
liberals passing through the city, attended our Board 
meetings or took occasion to look in at our work. Sev- 
eral new members had been added to the Board, 
young and active in a wide field of public endeavor. 
There was young Charlie Poletti, not long out of 
Harvard Law School. Though still attached to the 
staff of the John W. Davis law firm, he was on his way 
to Albany to assist Governor Lehman and could not 
attend the Board meetings regularly. "But please don't 
strike me off the list," he begged. 

There were twenty-eight-year-old John R. Chamber- 
lain, author of the challenging Farewell to Reform 
and Professors George S. Counts of Teachers College, 
Henry Pratt Fairchild of New York University, and 
Karl Llewellyn of Columbia University Law School 
who was extremely popular as a consultant to many 
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committees. While going through the old files I hap- 
pened across his note of acceptance. It was typical: 
"Dear Mrs. Milner: All right. K.N.L." That was all 
Mary Van Kleeck of the Russell Sage Foundation also 
became a member of the Board. She had been my 
teacher and adviser at the School of Philanthropy and 
I was happy to have her with us now. 

Men of distinction were added to our National 
Committee: Federal Judge Charles A. Amidon, Clar- 
ence Darrow, Dr. Richard Cabot, Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver, Father John A. Ryan, Bishop William Scarlett 
and, among the professors, Alexander Meiklejohn and 
Harry Elmer Barnes. Ex-Senator Thomas Hardwick 
of Georgia was invited to fill the vacancy left by the 
resignation of William Z. Foster who broke away 
when the Union insisted upon guarantees against 
Communists' bail-jumping tactics. Senator Hardwick 
expressly stated that he was in accord with most of our 
program but rejected our stand on race equality and 
it was something of a disappointment to me when 
he was elected. I recalled the first meeting of the 
Board I had attended with James Weldon Johnson. 
It was the first time in my life I had sat at a dining 
table with a Negro; the ignorance and arrogance of 
the south had taught me as a child that a "nigger's" 
place is in the kitchen. But as I looked across the table 
at Jim Johnson, a member of our Board, dignified, 
tolerant and wise, the years slipped away and with 
them all of the scorn and distrust that had separated 
me from these people. As though to seal that pact with 
the past, I promptly gave to the National Urban 
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League two scholarships for Negro students to the 
School of Philanthropy. 

Of all the violations of civil rights in the United 
States those against Negroes were the most numerous 
and uncivilized. The story of their oppression is a long 
and melancholy one; I have never ceased to wonder 
at their illimitable patience in the face of galling in- 
sults. They lived in virtual bondage under legal dis- 
criminations, terrorized by the fear of lynching. 

And now the Scottsboro case arose, one of the great 
civil liberties cases of our time, which centered the 
attention of the nation on this evil and marked a turn- 
ing point for better Negro-white relationships in the 
south. 

Two mill girls of ill repute from Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, hoboed their way to Chattanooga to look for 
work. Finding none, they decided to return home, this 
time riding in an open-top freight car in the company 
of several white boys who were beating their way 
across the state. On the trip, the girls claimed, they 
were raped by twelve Negro boys who invaded the 
car and at the point of a revolver forced the white boys 
to jump the train. The station master at Scottsboro, 
informed by telegraph, formed a posse. Nine of the 
Negroes were captured. 

Their trial was held in an atmosphere heavy with 
threats of lynchings. Fiery crosses were burned. 
Armed troops guarded the courthouse, inside and out, 
and searched all who entered on a special permit. 
Only their presence stopped the lynching of the pris- 
oners. People from the surrounding country swarmed 
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into the town so that by the time the trial started ten 
thousand had arrived by train and motor cars. They 
filled the narrow streets and packed the town square. 
The old Scottsboro lawyer appointed by the judge to 
defend the boys did very little to help them. There 
was slight regard for rules of evidence and, what 
proved to be of most importance, there were no Ne- 
groes on the jury. 

Wade Wright, the county solicitor, in the course of 
his address to the jury characterized the defense as 
linked with Jewish money from New York. "Jew 
money from New York can't buy and sell justice in 
Alabama," he exhorted the jurors, and Attorney Gen- 
eral Knight in his impassioned argument added to 
the atmosphere of hate and bigotry by telling the 
jury, "If you acquit this Negro, put a garland of roses 
around his neck, give him a supper, and send him to 
New York City." The Judge urged the jurors to cast 
from their minds this appeal to religious prejudice 
and to decide the case on its merits, but it was too late. 
The damage had been done. In less than two hours a 
verdict of guilty calling for the death sentence was 
returned. The courtroom resounded with applause 
and the crowds outside cheered. 

By this time the case had aroused nationwide in- 
terest. Appeal was filed on the ground that blind and 
unreasoning race prejudice had made a fair trial im- 
possible, and the case was carried through its long 
course to the United States Supreme Court where the 
convictions were reversed on the ground that the 
boys had been denied fair representation by counsel 
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and that Negroes had been discriminated against in 
the selection of jurors. 

Raising the question of Negro jury service and Ne- 
gro lawyers inflamed feelings in the South and we 
came in for our share of censure. Even our liberal 
friends there got after us. 

That winter of 1932 was the darkest period of the 
depression for everyone. Nearly sixteen million people 
were out of work. The country was filled with confu- 
sion and despair. Thousands found themselves home- 
less and hungry; they stood in breadlines and lived 
in "hoovervilles." Men who had lost their fortunes in 
Wall Street sold apples on the streets or jumped out 
of windows. Families of the unemployed faced starva- 
tion. Private charities confessed they were unable to 
cope with the tragedy. I found myself wondering for 
the second time in my life why in a land of plenty 
people should suffer like this, why a country as re- 
sourceful and rich as ours could not find a solution for 
these recurring crises. I could not find a valid answer. 

It was a dismal year for us at the Civil Liberties 
Union. The number and variety of cases we handled 
rose to unprecedented heights. I was not surprised for 
I had learned long ago that civil liberty and the eco- 
nomic depressions had a real relationship. Everywhere 
the rights of the unemployed were violated. Their 
efforts to organize were brutally stopped. Police were 
stationed at relief stations to prevent disorder but they 
only served to intimidate the wretched people who 
came for help. Attempts were made to apply archaic 
laws disqualifying the unemployed, as "paupers," 
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from voting and actually in some states they were 
enforced. "These goddam yellow bums ain't got no 
rights," an officer of the law at the nation's capital 
told our representative who tried to intervene on be- 
half of the desperate people who marched to Washing- 
ton. 

Some weeks before, federal troops headed by Chief 
of Staff General Douglas MacArthur had battled with 
veterans of the first world war who, as a Bonus Expedi- 
tionary Force, with the government's consent had built 
themselves huts to live in. "It was a military action well 
executed," those who saw it reported. Cavalry led the 
way, then tanks, machine gunners and the infantry. 
Mounted officers rode down the street opening a path 
with their sabers, and striking down those who were in 
the way. Then, when two hundred soldiers stood be- 
fore the BEF headquarters, General MacArthur or- 
dered the tanks wheeled into position and their gas 
bombs released on the unarmed men. Some of the 
veterans fought back with stones and clubs but it was 
hopeless and most of them scattered. The casualty list 
read two dead and forty-seven wounded. The dead 
were buried with military honors at Arlington. 

We asked Jesse Duke, one of our Washington attor- 
neys, to visit the arrested men and offer our services, 
which were accepted. It was a little outside our usual 
work but we felt justified in trying to help, for the 
men had been denied counsel and the right to jury 
trial. The Bonus Army was entitled to go to Washing- 
ton to petition Congress and the President. Our interest 
was to see that those who had exercised that right had 



a fair trial and to let the government know we would 
not sit idly by when the rights of people were trampled 
upon. 

The presidential campaign of that year was fought 
out on the basic issue of the depression. Hoover, run- 
ning for re-election, declared that any departure from 
the tried principles of Republicanism would ruin the 
country. If the Democrats are elected, he warned, 
"grass will grow in the streets of a hundred cities, a 
thousand towns." The Democrats blamed the depres- 
sion on the Republicans and nominated Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt who in his acceptance speech 
pledged himself to a "New Deal" for the American 
people. 

The campaign became one between Big Business 
and the Forgotten Man. The Socialists ran Norman 
Thomas; the Communists nominated William Z. Fos- 
ter whose platform demanded the abolition of capital- 
ism. Huey Long rallied his Share-The-Wealth move- 
ment and Father Coughlin, calling for "Social 
Justice," concentrated his political wrath on Commu- 
nism, Capitalism and the Jews. 

Everywhere there was a deep undercurrent of re- 
sentment. Faiths were shattered. Thousands of young 
college graduates facing unemployment and chaos 
joined the Young Communist League. "Social con- 
sciousness" became the keynote of art and literature. 
Poets turned economists. Artists issued political mani- 
festoes. Playwrights put the Great Depression on the 
stage. 
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The presidential campaign of 1932 ended with the 
election of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. His inaugural 
address in that critical hour electrified the nation. 
"The only thing we have to fear/' he declared, strik- 
ing the keynote of the new era, "is fear itself/' In 
every heart there was a spiritual uprising of hope for 
a new world. 

Roosevelt at once tackled the depression, taking 
steps which had far-reaching effect on our national 
life. He gathered around him a group of liberals who 
came to be known as the Brain Trust. They picked up 
the threads that had been broken by the war. 

Soon America was out of the "dumps," and econom- 
ically on its feet again. Labor, shaken to its founda- 
tions by the depression, had a new lease on life under 
the New Deal Labor Relations Act; for the first time 
in our history the federal government gave trade 
unions a legal status and a bill of rights. There were 
spectacular gains in union membership. The CIO, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, sprang into ex- 
istence out of the revolt of labor leaders against the 
conservative old-line American Federation of Labor 
policies. It started with a million members and pushed 
ahead rapidly. But nationwide strikes marked by old- 
style violence against the strikers accompanied this 
development. Employers who wanted to maintain 
open shops set up company unions to counter labor's 
gains under the New Deal. 

Shortly after President Roosevelt took office, two 
important events took place in foreign affairs which 
shook the social structure of the nation. The govern- 



ment of the United States after a lapse of sixteen years 
renewed diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 
and in Germany, Adolf Hitler and the Nazi Party 
came into absolute power. There were those who re- 
joiced at these momentous tidings and those who 
opposed them. Stored away in my memory were my 
experiences when the Russian Revolution occurred in 
191 7. 1 was living in St. Louis at the time. Fresh from 
my studies at the School of Philanthropy and still 
searching for the answers to questions raised by my 
case-work in New York slums, I was stirred to the 
depths by the overthrow of the barbarous and uncivi- 
lized Czarist regime. With millions of others, I hoped 
that the new Russia would provide a better way of life 
for the oppressed people of that nation and a new and 
promising idea in government. Here, I hopefully 
thought, was a government whose aims were definite- 
ly for human betterment. I expected everyone know- 
ing of the massacres and pogroms under the Czarist 
regime to welcome the Revolution as enthusiastically 
as I did at the time. Rut I soon found that many of my 
associates feared to declare their opinions. It was dan- 
gerous to speak of one's hopes for Russia. The fact that 
the lives of many millions of human beings might be 
saved or their wretched lot improved, did not seem to 
make any difference. Except for a few devoted friends, 
I was an outcast. 

Hitler's success in Germany and the spread of Nazi 
propaganda gave rise to a new political phenomenon 
in the United States. Many hyphenated organizations 
now sprang into existence patterned after the Euro- 
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pean models and openly seeking a fascist dictatorship 
in this country. 

As far back as 1926 Italian fascist! had been on our 
streets. Wearing black shirts and displaying Italian 
symbols, the followers of Benito Mussolini known as 
the Fascist! League of America paraded and held 
open-air meetings which had resulted frequently in 
riots. Mussolini was popular also with some of our 
native groups who hailed him for saving Europe from 
Communism. Many of the leaders of the American 
Legion showed sympathy for him, and greetings from 
Mussolini were received and read at several of the 
Legion's annual conventions. 

Many of the new organizations imitated Hitler. 
"Shirt" organizations we dubbed them. The color of 
their shirts differed, but they had many things in 
common with each other and with Hitler there were 
Silver Shirts, White Shirts, Khaki Shirts, Brown and 
Black Shirts. Like the Fuehrer they hated Commu- 
nism, Democracy, and Jews. Led by fanatics they 
sought to arouse race and religious hatreds and ad- 
dressed their appeals to "Christians only." Many 
drilled in uniforms of Hitler's Storm Troopers and 
carried arms. They openly claimed that one day they 
would seize power and set up a Nazi state here. Their 
meetings were guarded by their armed squads; their 
password was "A Jew must die." They became bold 
and defiant, until at a Madison Square Garden meet- 
ing they called for the lynching of prominent Jews 
who had opposed them. "Hang them! Hang them!" 



Their shrieks filled the Garden and street fighting 
outside took on the aspects of a battle. 

In addition to these organizations there were other 
movements either avowedly or potentially fascist. 
There was the white-robed, masked Ku Klux Klan, 
strictly "American," whose members indulged in vio- 
lence, lynchings and murders, burning fiery crosses 
to intimidate their victims. It had become a powerful 
political factor in the south and midwest, holding the 
balance of power in some states. And there were the 
self-styled one hundred per cent American organiza- 
tions, who, masquerading as patriots, aimed to sup- 
press all who disagreed with them. They directed then- 
attacks against liberals to discredit them personally. 
They threatened to "expose" Jane Addams of Hull 
House as a Red unless she would resign from the Civil 
Liberties Union's National Committee and repudiate 
our free speech views. They financed and circulated 
the famous blacklist of liberals called the "Red Net- 
work" prepared by Elizabeth Billing which called 
upon the officials of big and little cities to prevent 
meetings addressed by these folks. 

There were others "Boiled Shirts" someone called 
them who addressed their appeals to intellectuals 
through the medium of a magazine or a paper. There 
was Lawrence Dennis, for example, Harvard gradu- 
ate, writer, lecturer and at one time in the diplomatic 
service, who was outspokenly fascist in his magazine, 
The Awakener. "Our fascism," he said, "will be Chris- 
tian, American, nationalist and anti-Communist." 
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On the civil liberties front vast changes were taking 
place. For the first time, the largest part of our work 
was done at Washington for at long last we had a 
friend at court; we found an open door to all of the 
federal departments. 

President Roosevelt's official family read like the 
roster of the Civil Liberties Union. Many active mem- 
bers of the Union held high office in the Administra- 
tion. There was Francis Biddle as Attorney General; 
Felix Frankfurter was appointed to the Supreme 
Court; Adolph A. Berle, Jr., was with the State Depart- 
ment; Harold L. Ickes headed the Interior Depart- 
ment; Lloyd K. Garrison was chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board. Frances Perkins, Rose Schnei- 
derman, and many others whom I knew as social 
workers when I attended the School of Philanthropy 
were Roosevelt's close advisers, brought into the White 
House orbit by Eleanor Roosevelt. 

For years liberals had been trying to bring about a 
better world; this was their supreme moment. Those 
first years of the Roosevelt Administration were the 
peak of American liberalism. They stand out in my 
memory as pleasant years and from our point of view 
were full of hope. Liberals who, a few years later, were 
to split into bitterly hostile, warring groups, were sol- 
idly united then in the common struggle to defend 
the New Deal and to resist the assaults of reactionary 
groups on civil rights. 
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One morning early in May, 1934 Roger called me into 
his office to inquire what plans I had for a summer 
vacation. "None," I told him. "Well," he said, "I 
have been asked by the American Committee Against 
Fascist Oppression in Germany to recommend some- 
one I trust to go to Europe this summer to make an 
investigation into the administration of relief for the 
refugees from Nazi Germany." Thousands of dollars 
were being raised in the United States and sent abroad 
for distribution without the proper supervision. Donors 
were complaining. Charges were made on the one 
hand that the Socialists were the chief recipients and 

97 
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on the other that the Communists received more than 
their proportionate share. 

"You are my choice number one for the job," Roger 
continued. "You have the great advantage of being in 
an impartial position, never having been a 'joiner' 
and your report can be used without challenge to 
answer the criticism of partisanship in relief distribu- 
tion. Will you consider it?" he asked me. I hesitated. 
"The twins are big enough now not to need you for a 
couple of months," he volunteered. 

It sounded very exciting and of course I was eager to 
go. 

"The committee is prepared to advance $300 for the 
trip," Roger assured me. "I think you can make that 
cover expenses." And so it did. I traveRed second-class, 
took no expensive sleepers on over-night trips, but sat 
up or stretched out on the seat if I was lucky enough 
to have no one in my compartment, and I stayed at no 
de luxe hotels. 

I sailed on the SS Caledonia early in July armed 
with letters of introduction to key figures in the fight 
against Nazism in London and Paris. My contacts 
with the underground in Berlin, Prague and Vienna 
were to be made in Paris. When I applied for a pass- 
port I was handed a printed application blank and 
asked to take the oath of allegiance required by the 
State Department. "I do solemnly swear," the oath 
read, "that I wiH support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
same; and that I take this obligation freely without 
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any mental reservation or purpose of evasion, so help 
me God." 

For fourteen years defense of the Constitution had 
been the chief focus of my life outside my home; I 
saw no need now to take an oath to support it. But 
more important, as a conscientious objector to war it 
was impossible for me to take this oath without a very 
real mental reservation. I amended the oath by insert- 
ing the words "so far as my conscience will permit," 
and handed it to the clerk. 

My first stop was in London to see Lord Marley who 
headed the World Committee Against Fascist Oppres- 
sion in Germany, the international of the American 
committee which I represented on this mission. He 
was out of the city but I found a note from him at my 
hotel explaining that he would be away for the month 
as Parliament had just then "risen" but there was a 
chance that he might be back for a day or two. "If you 
return to London," he wrote, "and will be good enough 
to let me have a line to the House of Lords, then I 
shall be very glad to meet you and talk over the 
situation." 

I stayed in London for only a few days, very busy 
days, running the length and breadth of the city inter- 
viewing the executives of the organizations dispensing 
relief to the refugees in Britain. I spent long hours 
talking with Ronald Kidd and others active in the 
National Council for Civil Liberties in London. I had 
no time for sight-seeing. Each moment was precious. 
There was so much to do and so little time in which to 
do it. It was urgent that I go on to Paris to present my 
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credentials at the headquarters of the World Commit- 
tee and start on my journey over the continent. 

Europe was seething with tensions. In the years 
since World War I nationalist upheavals had created 
an increasingly large number of political refugees who 
had fled from their homes to countries where some sort 
of liberalism still existed. France in particular wel- 
comed many thousands of exiles and absorbed them 
economically and to some extent socially. Fortunately 
for them, the post-war years were on the whole pros- 
perous, and the business of making a living was 
comparatively easy. 

But the advent of Hitler and National Socialism in 
Germany came at a time when almost every country 
of the world was plunged into the deepest economic 
depression in a century. With the best of intentions it 
would have been impossible for any government ade- 
quately to care for the German exiles when already 
there was great distress at home. Austria and Poland 
were entirely barred to Communists and Socialists for 
political reasons, while Jewish refugees did not dare 
to put themselves under the rule of any nationalist 
dictator for fear they would be jumping from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire. Entrance to Great Britain was 
restricted, and to the United States it was greatly hin- 
dered not only by distance but by the limitations 
Congress had put on immigration. Russia, also, pre- 
sented difficulties of distance, but the Soviet govern- 
ment did invite some nine hundred refugees to enter 
her borders and paid their transportation expenses 
from a fund which was raised in Russia. Further com- 
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plications were caused by the inability of the refugees 
to obtain the necessary travel papers since the Nansen 
passports, under which the exiles from the Russian 
revolution were allowed to travel, were not issued to 
the new refugees. New passports were promised pro- 
viding protection of the League of Nations but at the 
time they had not been officially adopted. 

The only countries which could conveniently wel- 
come this army of half a million dispossessed people 
were France and Czechoslovakia where political free- 
dom was an accepted standard, and the Saar which, 
because of its peculiar status under the League of Na- 
tions, was free to receive any and all. But political 
freedom, as important as that was, did not include the 
right to work. I recall how distressed I was to find 
that in France it was almost impossible for these peo- 
ple to obtain work-permits, though of course I realized 
that partially this was due to the extensive unemploy- 
ment of its own nationals. 

The number of Germans who had fled from the 
Nazis was estimated at sixty thousand. Between 
twenty and thirty thousand of them went to France 
but by the time I reached there that number had been 
reduced to about ten thousand. Many had either re- 
turned to Germany in desperation or had emigrated to 
other countries. Between three and four thousand 
crossed into Czechoslovakia and close to thirteen thou- 
sand entered the Saar, either settling there or passing 
through to other countries. 

These homeless and destitute persons fell into three 
groups: the political exiles, who were largely Commu- 
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nists and Socialists; the Jews; and the intellectuals 
who were found in both groups. The Jews had a spe- 
cial place of exile in Palestine though the British 
immigration restrictions there and the cost of trans- 
portation barred many. 

The most distressing conditions existed, it seemed 
to me, among the intellectuals writers, doctors, law- 
yers, professors and students. Some fortunate enough 
to have the resources were able to go to Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland and the Scandinavian countries. 
But the majority, unable to pursue their professions 
in a foreign country, and untrained for earning a liv- 
ing in other fields, were not members of any group, 
political or any other which was dispensing relief. For 
these people it looked as though there was no hope. 

In Paris I found them scattered throughout the city 
eking out a bare existence, often supplemented by 
help from neighbors. There were men, women and 
children and even babies in arms. "Hitler will soon 
fall," they told me, "Hitler must fall!" Some, wearied 
by the waiting and lack of proper nourishment, were 
already slipping across the border into their home- 
land. Even the children, who had adapted themselves 
more easily than their parents talked together of their 
imminent return. The Communists, through the Inter- 
national Red Relief, maintained a hotel devoted ex- 
clusively to those who were ready to risk an immediate 
re-entrance. Here I met and talked to men who were 
prepared to carry on the underground work that they 
hoped was to overthrow the Hitler government. 

Many of the exiles were women whose husbands 
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had been killed by the Nazis. One stands out more 
sharply in my memory than the others as I write. I 
found Frau Stenzer living in one room in the working- 
class section of Paris with her three little children. 
She was a highly intelligent, sensitive person. She 
greeted me cordially and even managed to welcome 
me with a feeble smile, but her disillusionment 
showed in her tired eyes. Her husband, I knew, had 
been a well-known writer and a member of the 
Reichstag. Following the burning of the Reichstag by 
the Nazis, she told me, her husband went into hiding, 
but she was arrested by Storm Troopers and held as a 
hostage. He was later captured and sent to the Dachau 
concentration camp where he was "shot while trying 
to escape." His body was exhibited in the town square 
as an "example." "I was taken to view it," Frau Sten- 
zer said, speaking to me with great difficulty. "Al- 
though he had been a strong, healthy man, neither 
his mother nor I would have been able to identify his 
body had it not been for a birthmark. . . . So severely 
had he been tortured that in size his frame had shrunk 
to that of a boy of twelve." 

At the headquarters of the World Committee in 
Montparnasse, Breda, an executive, was mapping my 
trip for the investigation. An exile from Berlin where 
he had made a name in the theatrical arts, Breda was 
a straightforward, earnest, warmhearted person. Roger 
had given me no hint as to the political complexion 
of the World Committee but I soon learned that it was 
"Left." Few outside the Socialists and Communists at 
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the time seemed to have such passionate convictions 
and such intense driving power against the rising tide 
of fascism or would risk life and limb to stem that 
tide. "It will take a few days to make the contacts with 
the underground," Breda said to me when I first visited 
him at the office. "In the meantime, see Paris and visit 
with your friends." 

Paris! I was in the magic city for the first time. As 
I look back I wonder at all I crowded into those few 
short days! Up and down the narrow winding streets 
and glittering boulevards lined with cafes, and 
through the workers' quarters I walked from early 
morning until late in the dusk of the summer eve- 
nings. Often I was out on the streets before the little 
cafe where I took my coffee and croissant had opened. 
Soon I knew every section of the city and then I 
climbed the winding steps of Montmartre to gaze 
down on it from above. 

It is all imprinted indelibly in my memory. The 
vegetable carts lumbering over the streets with 
bunches of carrots and beets arranged in beautiful 
patterns. The Madeleine at dusk. The flower carts be- 
hind it and the pastry shop at which I stopped daily 
for delicious cakes. The concierge who pried into my 
affairs. The Luxembourg gardens where I often sat 
and rested and watched the children play and enjoyed 
their quaint chatter though I couldn't understand it. 
The balconies and shuttered windows closed at night 
to keep out the fresh air, always arousing my curiosity 
as to the tuberculosis rate though I never took time to 
inquire. The shops with fascinating antiques which 
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I could almost touch from the bus on the way to Mont- 
parnasse. The street-cleaners with their quaint brooms 
made of twigs. The taxi driver who rounded a corner 
escaping me by a hair's breadth and who honked his 
raucous horn right in my face. The American Express 
where I went daily to pick up my mail and the tiny 
American shop across the street where I got an orange 
juice. The Cafe de la Paix where I searched for fa- 
miliar American faces and the Montparnasse cafes on 
the Left Bank the Dome, Rotonde, Coupole where 
it seemed all the world went to relax and discuss the 
fate of the -universe. The Bastille Day celebrations 
when I danced on the streets with a young French 
cousin-in-law. The quaint old-world Artists Alley off 
ancient Rue du Cherche-Midi where my friend Agnes 
Haas made me feel at home. I never think of Paris 
without recalling my visits with Agnes in her daugh- 
ter's studio on the Alley; the little houses had been 
stagecoach stables in the reign of Louis XIV. Beauti- 
ful foliage and vines covered the walls. The chestnut 
trees were in full bloom. The great ivy-covered iron 
gate was never opened except to invited guests. Agnes 
created an atmosphere of cheerfulness that I sorely 
needed before I started on my investigation. But she 
disclaimed any responsibility. "All Paris is gay," she 
insisted, "even the cemeteries; old people go there to 
rest and gossip, and children to romp and play . . . 
go see for yourself." 

But I could not idle too long. I had a mission to 
carry out and besides I was a delegate from America 
to the Congress of the League Against Anti-Semitism 
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in Paris and also to the Conference Mondiale des 
Femmes. One evening when I returned to the hotel I 
found two letters. One was a letter of welcome from 
the Comite d' Initiative with directions to the Confer- 
ence headquarters. "We try to explain you," it read, 
"how to come here. You take the underground till 
Poissoniere, then you walk down the rue du Faubourg 
till rue Paradis (left hand) . You take rue Paradis and 
find at your left Cite Paradis. You are sure to find 
Number i where the office is on the 5th floor." I found 
it all right and entered the self-service lift in the 
rickety old building quite proud of the accomplish- 
ment only to find myself caught tight between floors. 
Fortunately it was an open grill-work cab and my 
shouts for help were heard throughout the building! 

The second letter was from Professor Robert Gess- 
ner of New York University, Roger's roommate in 
New York. "I have been trying to contact you for sev- 
eral days," he complained, u but you are never at the 
hotel. I am at the Hotel Wagram. Let's get together 
with regard to this American delegation to the Con- 
gress on Anti-Semitism." 

Then came Breda's call. "We are ready for you," 
he telephoned me one evening. "Come to the office in 
the morning." 

I started on my journey the second week in July. 
Hans, a young German exile, accompanied me as in- 
terpreter until I crossed the border. Bob Gessner, who 
was gathering material for a book on anti-Semitism, 
joined us. Our first stop was to be at St. Martin, the 
He de Re, off the Brittany coast, where a French work- 
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ers' vacation camp had admitted a number of exiled 
German children. 

We left Paris early one morning, stopped for lunch- 
eon at an Inn at La Rochelle, and then boarded a small 
boat and after a short trip arrived at the charming 
little fishing village of St. Martin. Everything was so 
peaceful and happy; it was a perfect summer day. The 
sun was the brightest, the sky the bluest, the sand the 
smoothest and whitest I had ever seen. It was hard to 
believe that the world was so full of hatred and mis- 
ery. But after a walk of a couple of miles across the 
island we came upon the youngsters playing in the 
sand and swimming in the ocean. After talking with 
them I again faced the ugly truth. Most of these chil- 
dren had lost their parents at the hands of the Nazis; 
others had had no word from them for many months. 

There was blond, upright Karl; he was twelve. I 
still remember his sober little face. He and his ten 
year-old brother were abandoned to their own devices 
in Germany when their parents were taken into "cus- 
tody" by the Nazis. Later a friend placed them in an 
orphanage but they received such brutal treatment, 
Karl told me, that they escaped with the aid of a 
friendly guard. Adjusting themselves to a new world 
was no easy task for the youngsters; they appeared 
more like men who had suffered a great tragedy than 
children, and I could not help contrasting their lot 
with the happy childhood of my own children. 

And there was eight-year-old Kurt, thin and tall for 
his age, the son of a pottery maker. His mother had 
been active in political circles before she was arrested 
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by the SA and taken to a concentration camp; his 
father then fled with Kurt to Saarbrucken where the 
World Committee took him in charge. Neither parent 
had been heard from since. Frightened at first, Kurt 
was pathetically anxious to talk to me after I had re- 
assured him; he was desperately in need of love. As 
he turned his sad eyes to me to say good-bye I was sure 
there was strength and determination in the heroic 
little fellow. I glanced over my shoulder as I walked 
away and saw him waving good-bye until I was out 
of sight. 

Conditions in the Saar where I went next were com- 
plicated by the preparations for the election campaign 
to decide by plebiscite whether the population wished 
to return to Germany or become French or retain the 
status quo. Since the Treaty of Versailles the territory 
was ruled by an International Commission of the 
League of Nations. The Plebiscite Commission of three 
appointed by the League had arrived in Saarbrucken 
shortly before my visit and everyone was jittery. Pas- 
sions, aroused over religious as well as political jeal- 
ousies, were fast rising. Seventy-five percent of the 
population was Catholic and it was openly stated that 
the Catholic Church held the political fate of the 
Valley. 

Nazi spies I was told were everywhere and while 
terrorism was held in check by the governing commis- 
sion no Communist or Socialist felt he had a chance in 
court against a Nazi. Intimidation and fear was all 
about and I sensed at once that I would have to be 
guarded in my visits with anti-Nazis and especially 



careful in giving expression to my thoughts where I 
might be overheard. 

Unable to get rooms in the two hotels crowded with 
plebiscite visitors, Hans found me a room in a little 
red brick house tucked away on a side street. I slept 
soundly that night in the big clean bed and arose 
early, as was my custom, to get to know the town and 
townspeople. As I tip-toed down the stairs two "ladies" 
in evening dress emerged from the adjoining bar. As 
we passed each other on the stairway, I wondered if 
Hans had unwittingly quartered me in a brothel for 
the night. 

I had breakfast in a cafe on the Marktplatz and then 
boarded a tram, a quaint little streetcar with a small 
table top under the window on which I wrote a hasty 
letter to my anxious family. I rode to the end of the 
line and back. Everywhere I saw silent, sober-faced 
men, carrying dinner pails, on their way to work, 
walking or on bicycles. Flashes of my ride come back 
to me now: the beautiful parks we passed along the 
banks of the River Saar winding through the valley; 
the sloping hills; the almost unbroken chain of tiny 
farms, every inch of ground highly cultivated; the 
neat little cottages each with its garden plot; the 
dense forests and nearby the roaring iron foundries 
with smoking chimneys; the building that housed the 
Saar government, guarded day and night by sentries, 
and on a neighboring building a Communist red flag 
flying aloft; the "Save Thaelmann" sign scrawled in 
large chalk letters on walls next to "Down With 
Thaelmann," referring to the German Communist 
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leader imprisoned in a concentration camp. In spite 
of all the storm and stress, I found the surrounding 
country beautiful. 

That afternoon and the next day I went with Hans 
to the five refugee "collectives" set up in the Saar 
Valley. I had thought the memory of these visits had 
fled in the crowded years that have passed but now it 
comes painfully back to me. I remember especially 
the group at Von der Heydt housed in a damp and 
musty building formerly a barrack for miners but 
long since deserted. Hans and I had to walk a mile or 
more beyond the end of the tram line, past ancient 
and mysterious forests, to reach the place. The picture 
that greeted me made me gasp. 

It was lunch hour. At long crude tables, on impro- 
vised wooden benches, in a cellar which never got the 
light of day, sat these wretched people. I had imag- 
ination enough to know the kind of homes they had 
come from. They had been respected and prosperous 
members of their communities. I was sure they had 
sat in their German homes at cozy clean tables, and 
had eaten delicious food cooked in spotless kitchens 
and served in pretty china. I contrasted this in my 
mind with the stew being ladled out of a huge bat- 
tered stew pot and served on ugly metal dishes. The 
odors made me hold my breath, but I managed to 
smile as I took my seat at the table and bravely ate 
the victuals placed before me. 

I waited a while before I looked around. Next to me 
sat a gentle, scholarly-looking man who turned sad 
eyes on me questioningly. I knew how sensitive he was 



to all this suffering. Around the long table were husky 
men full of zeal for their fight for human rights, fiery 
and impulsive, and eager, idealistic young men not 
satisfied to be philosophical about their tragic plight. 
All were looking forward to the day when the long- 
expected, overthrow of Hitler would be accomplished 
and they might return to Germany. 

Hans explained my mission and soon I was listen- 
ing to their stories. Food supplies were given them 
daily by friendly tradespeople in town. Work, of 
course, was denied them and their chief complaint 
was about their enforced idleness. But they were mak- 
ing the best of the situation by study and training; 
many were being prepared to return to Germany at 
once to carry on that most dangerous of all work 
underground propaganda. There were several Storm 
Troopers in the group, men who had rebelled against 
conditions at home and deserted the SA ranks. One 
whom I remembered long afterward had been a district 
leader and a guard in a concentration camp and was 
forced to flee when charged with "treason" because of 
his humane treatment of the prisoners. 

Before starting on my journey to Vienna I had a 
cable from my husband: "Situation ominous come 
home." I could understand how worried he was, for 
every hour brought new reports of the threatened 
crisis in Europe. The rumblings of war seemed to be 
drawing nearer and it looked as though the Nazi cam- 
paign of violence against Austria's Chancellor Doll- 
fuss might be the signal. No one, least of all I, knew 
what was going to happen but everyone agreed that 
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the outlook was grim. I never gave a thought to aban- 
doning my trip and sent a reassuring cable home but 
I was jittery when I boarded the train for Vienna. On 
the way I stopped for a day in Munich to ask the ad- 
vice of the American consul about entering Austria. 
Assured that it was all right but with a warning to 
leave as soon as possible, I spent a restful day wander- 
ing lazily over the quaint city. Everything else about 
Munich is now very hazy except the full-length por- 
trait of Hitler in the window of Hanfstaengl's art 
gallery. 

I spent two crowded days in Vienna talking with 
relief workers. Conditions in the Austrian concentra- 
tion camps were far less brutal than in Germany 
though the lack of proper nourishment and decent 
sanitation had undermined the health of many prison- 
ers. Opposition political groups were dealt with se- 
verely on the outside. Social Democrats as well as 
Communists had been outlawed. Secret relief was 
distributed to the Communist victims by the Party's 
International Red Relief, though the Quakers were 
able to openly assist the Socialist families. Stories told 
me by the relief workers and families of prisoners 
were full of tragedy. 

Irene Weber, the young daughter of Stadtrat 
Weber, the great housing expert, was my guide and 
interpreter. She did not like talking about her per- 
sonal troubles and if her father had not fallen serious- 
ly ill in the concentration camp at the time of my visit 
I would not have heard the story from her lips. We 
were sitting in the magnificent park surrounding 
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Schonbrunn, the former imperial summer residence, 
where we had gone on a tram for a bit of quiet. All 
around were gardens, acres of parks with clipped 
hedges, and sculpture and fountains and, far below, 
was the city; from where we sat I had a superb view. 
"In spite of the fact that I have not seen my father for 
over six weeks," she told me, "I am not allowed to visit 
him now; you can imagine how difficult it is for 
mother and me." 

He had been imprisoned since the February trag- 
edy, as she called it, when the Dollfuss government 
slaughtered the workers living in Vienna's famous 
housing project on the pretense of saving Austria from 
Bolshevism. It was Irene's father who had planned 
these modern garden apartments for the workers. "It 
is so hard to understand why they should make him 
suffer so much," she said to me, "he really did such 
sound work for Vienna, and gave 60,000 families at 
least a happy and healthy home. ... Is that not a 
patriotic deed?" 

The following morning I had a brief visit with 
George Messersmith, the American Minister to Aus- 
tria, to whom I had a letter of introduction from Mil- 
dred Wertheimer of the Foreign Policy Association. 
He looked harassed and tired and as he talked with me 
he paced the floor, not attempting to hide his great 
concern over the situation. "Leave the city as soon as 
you are able," he urged me. 

I called John Gunther, the American correspondent, 
mentioning Mildred's name. He arranged to meet 
me late that afternoon at the coffee house opposite his 
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hotel. Bob Gessner went with me and there we were 
joined by Gunther and his wife, Frances. Later M. W. 
Fodor of the Manchester Guardian and "Red" Knick- 
erbocker of the Hearst press, came to our table. Every- 
one was in a high state of jitters. The air was charged 
with electricity. One after another of the correspond- 
ents jumped up to telephone and came back with a 
long face, fear written all over it. This, we all knew, 
was the lull before the storm which was about to 
break out. 

Then the news came. A group of Nazis had forced 
their way into the Chancellery, hoping to capture the 
whole Cabinet, and murdered Dollfuss. Led by an 
excited John Gunther, we all dashed to the foreign 
correspondents' headquarters to be near the radio and 
telephone. Hundreds of soldiers were on the streets 
and in order to get through the military lines the men 
had to show their press cards. I was primed to say I 
was the wife of one of them but I was not challenged. 

Events moved so fast that it was all rather confused 
and I can remember only the high spots. Finally news 
came that the Nazi putsch had failed. Police and sol- 
diers loyal to Dollfuss had dislodged the invaders and 
captured the murderers. The immediate crisis had 
passed but we knew this July 25th was an historic day. 

Bob took me back to my hotel. It had been a terrify- 
ing experience and I knew I wouldn't sleep much but 
from sheer exhaustion I finally dozed off, only to be 
awakened around six o'clock by a terrific crash. It 
sounded exactly as though a bomb had struck nearby. 
I sat up in bed. "The war has started," I said to myself. 
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I had ignored the advice of my husband and here I 
was in the midst of it! How in the world would I be 
able to get out? I waited breathlessly for the sound of 
the next bomb and hearing nothing I threw on my 
clothes and ran down to the hotel lobby. To my sur- 
prise no one else was there. That is, no one except the 
hotel clerk. He looked at me in astonishment and in- 
quired what he could do for me. "I just heard a bomb 
drop; is the war on?" I asked excitedly. He smiled 
condescendingly and answered in a calm, even voice, 
quite in contrast to mine: "You must have heard the 
attendants emptying the refuse cans in the cement 
courtyard; they are so careless in handling them." I 
laughed and sank into a comfortable club chair to 
collect my scattered wits. At least, I thought, this pro- 
vided a comic touch to the situation. 

I stayed in Vienna until after Dollfuss 1 funeral. I 
viewed his body as it lay in state, not out of respect 
for the diminutive dictator but to see the crowds; 
Irene Weber arranged for me to watch the long fu- 
neral procession from a second-floor store window. I 
left Vienna with a notebook full of interesting notes 
and many memories, not the least of which were those 
unforgettable dinners I ate in the charming little 
garden restaurant in the shadow of St. Stephen's 
Cathedral. 

It was late afternoon when I reached Prague but 
the sun was still high. After depositing my luggage in 
the room reserved for me at the Grand-Hotel Steiner, 
I went out to look around, wandering through the nar- 
row, winding streets lined with picturesque old houses 
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and gazing in the windows of the little shops on the 
avenue, filled with all sorts of jewelry, laces and glass- 
ware. I remember best the striking view I had of the 
historic old city from the Bridge of Prague but as I 
write I have before me some of the letters I wrote 
home and I am reminded of many other interesting 
sights the medieval churches with high steeples, 
the bewildering number of tiny public squares, the 
public telephones on the street corners, the brilliantly 
painted mail boxes, and the Old-New Synagogue, 
filled with ancient hanging brass lamps and seven- 
branched candlesticks. It was the oldest synagogue 
in Europe and there were many fascinating tales 
woven around it and its legendary Rabbi L'owi 
Bezalel. 

In Prague, I recall, I felt I was breathing free air 
again. For the first time I considered it safe to carry 
my notes around with me instead of mailing them out 
in duplicate each night, one set to New York and the 
other to be held for me at the American Express in 
Paris. Not since I had left New York did I have such 
a sense of security, though I cannot say just what it 
was that made me feel so at home. Certainly there 
was nothing about either old or modern Prague that 
resembled New York. There was no excitement on the 
streets comparable to the hustle and bustle of an 
American city, and their democracy, born out of the 
first world war, was quite different from ours. Per- 
haps it was the people, energetic, friendly, practical- 
looking men and women, with a spring to their step 
and an obvious pride and faith in their country. 
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Here the German refugees had been joined by some 
four thousand Austrians, Social Democrats, who had 
fled their country following the February massacres. 
Unlike other countries, the Czechoslovakian govern- 
ment generously aided private relief organizations 
in establishing the exiles. Many "collectives" had 
been set up around Prague. In one that I visited in 
the ancient castle of Schwarzenberg, the refugees were 
rehabilitating the grounds and the 3Ooyear-old build- 
ing; they had installed a modern water supply and 
were raising their own vegetables. Many of the refu- 
gees had left the camps for Russia, Palestine, South 
America and even Manchuria, and as in France num- 
bers were being prepared for immediate return to the 
German underground. I watched a group of them one 
morning as they set out from the free kitchen main- 
tained by the relief committee on their perilous trip 
across the mountainous border to re-enter Germany. 
They were young men and women, strong and 
healthy and with limitless courage, determined at all 
cost to regain what they had lost under the Nazis. 
There was a look of exaltation on their handsome 
faces as they left in twos, each with a half loaf of dark 
bread, wrapped in a newspaper, under his arm. 

I could not help shuddering at the thought of the 
possible fate in store for some of them as I recalled 
the grim story told me the previous evening by Frau 
Muehsam while I sat in her drab little apartment. 
She was the widow of Erich Muehsam, the well- 
known German writer and pacifist, who was arrested 
immediately after the Reichstag fire and sent to the 
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Sonnenberg concentration camp. Shortly afterward, 
his wife, who had escaped to Prague, received a pack- 
age from the camp containing his shirt stiff with 
blood. For three months she was not allowed to see 
Mm. "When finally I did visit him," she told me, her 
once pretty face lined with suffering, "his ears were 
swollen to twice their normal size from "beatings about 
the head and he had lost his hearing entirely." Later 
when he asked permission to write her, Frau Mueh- 
sam said, both thumbs were broken by a guard. The 
day before Christmas he was dressed as a teddy bear 
and forced at the lash of a whip to dance before the 
guards for their amusement. On another occasion, 
Fran Muehsam went on, she found his face painted 
grotesquely with red cheeks and a black Kaiser mus- 
tache. 

In July, shortly before I talked with her, she told 
me he had been brought before the commander of 
the camp and given two days in which to commit 
suicide. The following day he was found hanging 
from a rope in a washroom. "He had sworn to me he 
would never die by his own hand," Frau Muehsam 
told me, "... I am sure he was strung up by guards 
after having been beaten to death." Her voice was 
calm but I saw she was trying hard to hide her emo- 
tion, and I left. 

I had come now to the last stage of my journey. 
Before I left New York, Roger said to me: "Unless you 
can render some real service by going into Germany 
I think that part of the trip might be omitted . . . I 
doubt if you'll be permitted to see anyone there/ 5 I 
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promised to talk this over with the World Committee 
heads in Paris and be guided by their advice. I found 
Breda anxious for me to study the relief situation in 
Berlin. "You are the best person to do this," he said, 
"I'll make the necessary contacts with the under- 
ground for you . . . But be very careful how you use 
them." 

I carried the names and addresses he gave me in a 
secret compartment of my wallet but fortunately I 
memorized them and destroyed the slip of paper be- 
fore boarding the train for Berlin at Prague. For on 
the trip I was compelled to submit to examination by 
the Nazis. As we crossed the border I was taken off the 
train. Passengers stared at me from the windows as, 
flanked by two brown-uniformed officers, I was es- 
corted to the station-house where my passport and 
other papers were closely scrutinized and my wallet 
turned inside out. Finding nothing of interest to them, 
they permitted me to go my way, none the worse for 
the experience. 

I arrived at Bahnhof Friedrichstrasse early on the 
morning of August 8th and put up at the Conti- 
nental Hotel across the street. With the brief time at 
my disposal, I set out at once to make my arrival 
known to Breda's friends. Warned in advance not to 
use a telephone in Berlin, I asked directions of a polite 
hotel clerk and boarded the bus he told me to take. 
I remember that bus ride vividly. By this time I 
thought I had learned all there was to know about the 
Nazis but I was shocked when now I saw two of them 
force a man and woman, obviously Jewish, to leave 
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the bus under threats and curses. I was aghast at the 
expression on the Nazis' faces. As their voices grew 
louder and their gestures more threatening I looked 
for the conductor or a passenger to come to the de- 
fense of the two caught in this hideous trap but I soon 
learned that it was stupid of me to expect this. 

Everywhere I went the story was the same death 
to the Jews and destruction to the Reds. That was 
the theme of Hitler's hymn of hate. Hundreds of 
thousands of Jews and political opponents suffered 
constant persecution and humiliations of the most 
barbaric nature. It was impossible for anyone to esti- 
mate the numbers killed by Nazi agents. 

In my resentment at all this I was seized with a de- 
sire to visit a concentration camp. It was not that I 
doubted the grapevine stories that reached the outside 
but I wanted to see for myself so that I could speak 
and write with authority. It all seems ludicrous now 
but at the time I was in dead earnest. I decided to ask 
the help of Ambassador Dodd. The next day I hurried 
over to the American Embassy. As I sat in the waiting 
room watching people come and go, suddenly I heard 
someone call my name. To my great surprise I dis- 
covered Dolly Swope, a former St. Louisian, sister of 
Herbert Bayard Swope, who now was the Embassy 
receptionist. Soon we were chatting about friends and 
family in St. Louis. 

When I explained the purpose of my call she smiled 
faintly at Otto Tolischus, who was sitting at her desk, 
and gave me a queer look. "I'll get you an appoint- 
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ment with the Ambassador," she said shaking her 
head, "but I can assure you now that you'll have no 
success." 

I was nervous when she ushered me into Mr. Dodd's 
office. He motioned me to a chair and asked me rather 
bluntly, I thought, what was my business. "I'm here, 
Mr. Dodd," I began, realizing that I must be brief and 
to the point, "I'm here to ask your help in visiting a 
concentration camp . . ." When I finished, Mr. Dodd 
rose slowly to his feet and stood looking out of the win- 
dow. I knew his problems were staggering and as he 
turned to me I saw how tired his eyes were. But he 
was gentle and courteous to me; if he felt any impa- 
tience at my request he concealed it. He told me how 
deeply worried he was about conditions and he begged 
me to give up the idea about getting into a concentra- 
tion camp and to leave Berlin as soon as I could. An 
implacable foe of the Nazis, his life was constantly in 
danger. "I never go out alone," he said as I was taking 
my leave, "and never without a revolver." 

I left the Embassy troubled and uneasy and de- 
termined to wind up my investigation and leave the 
city. On the advice of Mr. Dodd I first called on some 
of the American correspondents. "Let them know that 
you are in Berlin on this mission," Mr. Dodd said to 
me, "in case you should fall into the hands of the 
Nazis and be thrown into jail." Berlin was full of 
American correspondents, I found. I decided to visit 
only one or two in addition to Louis Lochner, now 
Chief of the Berlin Bureau of the Associated Press. 
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We had both worked in the peace movements, in the 
World War I days, and with the Civil Liberties Bu- 
reau. 

On the way to his office, there flashed through my 
mind that cold, windy day early in December of 1915 
when the Henry Ford Peace Ship sailed for Europe 
under Louis' leadership, "to get the boys out of the 
trenches by Christmas." I went to the pier at Hoboken 
to see it off amid the din of steam whistles, yelling, 
cheering and playing of bands. It was a spectacular 
demonstration for peace and when it failed I, like 
thousands of other pacifists, was sick at heart. 

I expected Lochner now would welcome me, I 
thought he would be interested to hear about his for- 
mer associates. But I sensed his uneasiness at once 
when he did not ask me to be seated. And when, in 
order to refresh his memory, I mentioned Roger's and 
Scott Nearing's names, he got up from his desk and 
gently guided me to the door. Perhaps like many 
others, he lived in fear of a Nazi dictaphone. 

We were in the midst of a heat spell but during 
the next few days I tramped the streets without let-up 
covering the appointments I had made. On Monday I 
visited the relief agencies which the Nazi government 
still permitted to assist Jewish families and Christians 
of mixed blood to adjust themselves to the "New 
Order." I talked to the heads of the schools they had 
been forced to organize and of the sports fields they 
had to provide for their young people who were for- 
bidden to use the public equipment. And later that 
day I met Rabbi Lazaron of Baltimore who was in 
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Berlin In the vain hope that he could persuade the 
Nazis to moderate their treatment of Jews. That meet- 
ing took place in the lobby of the Hotel Adlon. As we 
sat talking, waiters constantly circled around our 
chairs, straining their ears to hear what we said. 

The next day I saw Corder Catchpool and his wife, 
English Quakers, who had been active in relief work 
in Berlin for fifteen years. They invited me to their 
home on the outskirts of the city and there we had a 
chance to talk. When Hitler came into power Mr. 
Catchpool was arrested and imprisoned, his home and 
office raided and many of his personal belongings con- 
fiscated. "I was reported by our charwoman," Mr. 
Catchpool told me. "She rummaged through my desk 
and turned my reports for the London office over to 
the Nazi authorities." British influence secured his 
release and now he was back at work with remarkable 
courage. The morning following my visit, Mr. Catch- 
pool arranged for me to talk with the wife of one of 
the Communist leaders reported murdered at Dachau. 

With the aid of Breda's underground friends I 
talked with the leaders of the organizations secretly 
aiding political opponents of the government. Some- 
times we sat and sipped coffee at a "safe" coffee house, 
or we met at the home of one of the members. Once, 
I remember, we joined the Sunday promenaders and 
quietly talked along the streets. Through them I 
learned of the vast underground propaganda system. 
Thousands of leaflets and miniature newspapers 
printed secretly in Germany were stuffed into mail 
boxes, left in telephone booths and distributed 
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through underground channels in the industrial dis- 
tricts. 

That last week in Berlin remains in my memory; 
nothing will ever erase it. It was now time for me to 
leave. I took the day train back to Paris in order to see 
the countryside for I knew I would never see it the 
same again. Paris meant hurried conferences with the 
World Committee. My last day in Paris was spent put- 
ting my notes, held for me at the American Express, 
into shape for writing my report on the voyage home. 
As I glanced over the sheets hurriedly I came across 
underscored passages, written in my own short-long 
hand system: "general picture of relief far from en- 
couraging . . . lack of funds greatest handicap . . . 
many organizations forced to suspend . . . need will 
be greater coming year than ever before . . . most 
organizations claim to be non-partisan but favor one 
or another political group . . . McDonald has no 
funds ..." The McDonald referred to was the High 
Commissioner for the German Refugees, James G. 
McDonald, appointed by the League of Nations. It 
was thought that his appointment would bring im- 
mediate relief but this was not true. What money he 
had was given by Jews for Jews, leaving the political 
exiles dependent upon the meagre funds of their po- 
litical organizations or to fend for themselves. 

The boat train to Havre was jammed with home- 
going Americans. So was the lie de France. But I was 
not aware of them. I was too engrossed in the thought 
of seeing my family and making plans for aiding from 
New York the tragic victims of Hitler's brutality. 
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My most vivid recollection of the late summer of 1934 
is the San Francisco general strike and the fury that 
accompanied it. It was the leading news in the Hearst 
press and other newspapers when I returned from 
Europe. Rumors and counter-rumors were spreading 
fast and thick, on the one hand that the strike her- 
alded the outbreak of the Communist revolution and 
on the other that the deadly terror which the strikers 
met was the first step to American fascism. Our office 
was in a dither over it. Al Wirin, a young lawyer from 
the West Coast, who had been in charge while I was in 
Europe and Roger away on vacation, greeted me ex- 
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cltedly as I stepped into the office and announced that 
not since the days of A. Mitchell Palmer had there 
been so flagrant a trampling on civil rights. 

Al, though able, was inclined to be somewhat sensa- 
tional, but as he spoke I was reminded of his own 
experience with California vigilantism a short time 
ago when he set out in his little Ford roadster to aid 
the cotton pickers on strike in San Joaquin Valley. 
They were striking against such wages as $7.20 a week 
for a whole family! Three strikers were killed, forty- 
two wounded and hundreds arrested in the battle with 
the "vigilante committee." Al was kidnapped, beaten 
and threatened with death and finally abandoned in 
the desert at night, miles from the nearest habitation. 
Obviously, he was entitled to be excited and resent- 
ful now. 

The general strike in San Francisco, during which 
Harry Bridges became a dominant figure in West 
Coast unions, was called in support of the striking 
longshoremen whose original demands were for the 
right to hold meetings and hire halls. They asked also 
for wage and hour adjustments but actually it was 
recognition of the union that the waterfront workers 
wanted most. For nearly sixteen years they had been 
without a union. 

West Coast shipping was at a standstill the like of 
which had not been seen for over forty years. Not a 
ship entered San Francisco harbor. Against this back- 
ground the Industrial Association, an organization 
of open-shop employers, took command. In their bat- 
tle with the striking longshoremen two were killed 
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and over a hundred wounded. But it did not turn out 
as the Industrial Association planned. Instead of 
breaking the strike, "Bloody Thursday" was the signal 
for a general strike in sympathy with the longshore- 
men. One hundred and twenty-seven thousand work- 
ers struck in the San Francisco region, tying up the 
area completely. 

By this time over four thousand National Guards- 
men were on hand and an enormous number of 
special police had been added to the city police force. 
Vigilantes proceeded to raid and demolish union head- 
quarters. The destruction was colossal. Police followed 
and arrested the raid victims and threw them into 
jails so overcrowded that many had to sleep on the 
floors. 

Strikers could not hire halls; they could not hold 
meetings anywhere. Their mail was tampered with. 
Hundreds of workers were picked up out of their beds 
or taken from their supper tables as "vagrants." The 
attacks were as virulent on the lawyers who handled 
their cases as on the "vagrants" themselves. 

Sympathetic citizens who tried to help met with 
opposition. Lincoln Steff ens and his wife, Ella Winter, 
were special targets. "About Stef and me," Ella wrote 
us, "they have said everything they could say includ- 
ing that our home is a hide-out for agitators, that we 
are the brains of the movement in California, that I 
am a member of the secret 'Inner Circle of 30,' this 
latest gem from the Attorney General himself." 

At the height of the terrorism, Washington sent to 
San Francisco General Hugh S. Johnson, head of the 
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NIRA, to act as mediator. The General, who had de- 
nounced strikes as "wasteful and antiquated," only 
incited more violence when he called upon "responsi- 
ble" labor organizations to "run tkese subversive in- 
fluences from its rants like rats." 

We began to organize our fight against the terror 
by calling together various groups to plan legal de- 
fense and to mobilize public opinion behind a con- 
certed protest. 

Our first step was to hold a mass meeting in New 
York to protest the terrorism. Next, we arranged a 
coast-to-coast broadcast over CBS for Arthur Garfield 
Hays, the Union's general counsel, who made a char- 
acteristically vigorous speech. 

Next we sent out a nationwide appeal for signa- 
tures to a petition to the federal government but 
liberals, we soon found, had run to cover. There was 
hostility, suspicion and antagonism among them in- 
stead of friendliness and cooperation. There was a 
continuous stream of charges and counter-charges be- 
tween liberals and those who were labelled radicals, 
and stories were passed around about the menace of 
the Reds and of their trying to tie the Civil Liberties 
Union up in it. Much of our time was spent trying to 
explain one to the other and clearing up the misunder- 
standing. 

These factional fights eventually weakened our San 
Francisco branch, and we lost a number of valued 
members, old-fashioned liberals who had never before 
failed to protest civil liberty violations. 

It was the San Francisco general strike that inspired 



the witch-hunt of 1935 and added to the hysteria 
which Hearst had launched after his visit to Hitler and 
other high Nazi officials in the summer of 1934, when 
he attended the Nuremberg gathering of Nazis. 
Witch-hunting was no new thing in this country. I 
had lived through all the current ones; but the one in 
1935, led by the Hearst press, seemed to be the most 
bloodthirsty. They took advantage of the growing 
unrest in the country over the prolonged depression. 
In addition, Europe was threatening us with another 
world war. The year 1935 was notable as an open sea- 
son for the persecution of dissenters of all shades from 
crimson red to the mildest pink, and even innocent 
bystanders frequently were caught in the net. 

What also made the 1935 drive different from the 
others was that those engaged in these excursions had 
banded together and now had a common program. 
Nearly one hundred organizations, including colonial 
sons and daughters, the American Legion and other 
veteran groups and self-styled patriotic societies 
formed the American Coalition. Never before in the 
fifteen years of our existence were these forces so 
united, so determined and so powerful. 

Congress and the state legislatures were flooded 
with bills to curb free speech. It had been tried before 
and in a number of states, laws had been passed which 
struck blows at our traditional liberties. But these had 
proved ineffective. Now it was proposed to do a 
thorough job by enacting federal statutes. There was 
a sedition bill similar to the one A. Mitchell Palmer 
had tried to get through Congress in the tumultuous 
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Twenties, one to punish those who propagandized 
against war so as to incite disobedience in the armed 
forces, and the American Legion had a bill which 
would bar minority parties from a place on the ballot 
which we called a bill "to promote force and violence" 
because by denying them the ballot, peaceful methods 
of agitation would be cut off. 

Going through our early files I have come across an 
exchange of letters I had with Homer Chaillaux, head 
of the Legion's Americanization Commission concern- 
ing this bill. Mr. Chaillaux disclaimed any intention 
on the part of the Legion to bar "minority" parties 
from the ballot. "We are interested," he wrote me, 
"only in barring any political party which is not de- 
fined as a strictly American political party." 

The Legion had always insisted on its "pure" Amer- 
icanism. The preamble to its Constitution recited the 
principles of all good Americans: to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to maintain law and 
order and to safeguard the principles of justice, free- 
dom and democracy. But the truth is that since its in- 
ception the Legion frequently had acted contrary to 
these professions. Its leadership had promoted repres- 
sive legislation in conflict with the Bill of Rights, had 
allowed the Legion to be used to break strikes and 
crush labor unions, had permitted Legion posts, un- 
rebuked, to deny free speech and free assembly to 
those whose views they disapproved, and had con- 
doned acts of lawlessness and violence by Legionnaires 
against those whom they opposed. 

Chaillaux now sent to all Legion Posts a blacklist 
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of individuals he considered "subversive," to be used 
in the event any of the blacklisted announced a meet- 
ing in their cities. The result was the banning or inter- 
ference with meetings not only of Communists and 
trade unionists but of liberals of every sort. The black- 
list was based on Elizabeth Billing's famous Red Net- 
work, a who's who among liberals, which included, 
among others equally notable, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Ambassador William E. Dodd, Supreme Court Justice 
Louis D. Rrandeis, Former Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker and Senator Gerald P. Nye. 

The blacklist may seem like a trifling matter now 
in the light of the momentous events we have lived 
through since, but it does serve as a yardstick with 
which to measure the spirit of the times. I probably 
would have forgotten it entirely had it not been used 
against me at a public meeting arranged for me at 
Denver. I got the first inkling of what was going on 
when I arrived in the city and, to my dismay, read in 
the newspapers that under Legion pressure the Young 
Women's Christian Association, where my meeting 
was to be held, would be excluded from the Com- 
munity Chest Fund if I were permitted to speak in its 
auditorium. The controversy had created quite a com- 
motion and I could not help wondering if I should 
call off the meeting. But the matter was really out of 
my hands. A local branch of the Civil Liberties Union 
was organizing and our friends convinced me that it 
would be hopeless to continue their efforts if the 
Legion interference were successful. This was the 
most persuasive argument I needed. 
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The upshot of it all was that I spoke at the "Y" to 
quite a gathering of lively and eager folks on the ruth- 
less attacks on our civil rights and the many-sided 
aspects of our struggle to maintain those rights. As I 
stood on the rostrum looking over the audience I spied 
a number of Legionnaires who had twisted our work 
almost beyond recognition and I had the unhappy 
feeling that I was in for some rough heckling. But I 
was too filled with my subject really to be frightened 
and what gave me greater confidence was that the 
Very Reverend Paul Roberts of St. John's Cathedral 
chaired the meeting and introduced me, champion- 
ing the work of the Civil Liberties Union and my 
part in it. The welcome I received put me at ease. It 
was clear that the sympathy of the audience, who at 
the end fired questions at me in rapid succession, was 
with me. At any rate, all was peaceful; the Legion 
threat had turned out to be a boomerang. It had, in 
fact, served to stimulate interest in our local branch. 

Next to the Legion, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution was the most powerful of the pressure 
groups in the American Coalition. It had been chiefly 
occupied with the movement for the passage of teach- 
ers' loyalty oath laws and by 1935 had succeeded in 
securing their passage in twenty-two states despite the 
determined opposition of the majority of teacher 
groups, distinguished educators and well-known lib- 
erals. Our Committee on Academic Freedom, which 
had gained in influence with the years, fought these 
laws from the start. We considered them not only an 
unjustified reflection on the teaching profession but a 
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serious blow at freedom of thought and expression of 
teachers, defeating the very purpose of democratic 
education. A large part of the time I gave to the Com- 
mittee as its secretary was devoted to attacking these 
bills, without any notable triumph, I must admit. 

I remember well the shocking waste of time and 
energy we spent to defeat the oath bill in the New 
Jersey legislature. We encountered difficulty at the 
very start, for we first learned of the bill when it had 
reached a place on the Senate calendar for final pas- 
sage. It had passed the House without our New Jersey 
friends being aware of it. But this challenged us all 
the more. In that critical hour we demanded a re- 
commitment of the bill and a public hearing for its 
opponents. 

A special delivery letter was sent to the Senator in 
charge of the bill (and of course to the press) signed 
by four members of our Committee: Professors Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick and Carleton J. H. Hayes of Colum- 
bia University, Horace M. Kallen of the New School 
for Social Research and Henry Pratt Fairchild of New 
York University. Quietly but effectively, we aroused 
the New Jersey chapters of the American Association 
of University Professors to war against it. Through 
Henry R. Linville of our Committee, president of the 
American Federation of Teachers, we got William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor 
to issue a statement. All of this carried weight and the 
bill died in the Senate. Our campaign was a success, 
but our claim of victory was not long-lived. New Jer- 
sey passed a loyalty oath law in the next legislature! 
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There were ways other than the loyalty oaths by 
which Hearst and his cohorts sought to control teach- 
ers and keep progressive ideas out of the schools and 
colleges. In the witch-hunt of 1935 no teacher was 
safe who criticized our social system or favored any 
reform. There was scarcely a university or college 
where teachers and students were not in constant fear 
or where bitter attacks were not launched against 
members of the faculty or student body. We were 
quick to offer aid to anyone dismissed because of his 
views, and when our support once was enlisted we 
went all out with publicity and legal defense. 

To Hearst, the "pinks" were more dangerous to the 
status quo than the Reds. More often than not it was 
the "respectable" teacher with liberal ideas who was 
framed to make him an easy target. There was for 
example, the case of George Counts at Teachers Col- 
lege who was visited by a Hearst reporter for the pur- 
pose of trapping Professor Counts into making a 
damaging statement, and the case of Sidney Hook, a 
philosophy professor at New York University, like 
Professor Counts, a member of our Committee, who 
received a similar visit from one of Hearst's reporters. 

There were men of high scholastic standing who 
were dropped from university posts because of their 
views. I am thinking, for example, of Granville Hicks 
who was dismissed from Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, the first to be fired as a direct outcome of the 
1935 witch-hunt. Because the Institute was unwilling 
to admit that it had succumbed to the hysteria, "re- 
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trenchment" was given as the reason for the dismissal. 
Actually, we later discovered, the firing of Hicks 
meant an extra expenditure of five hundred dollars for 
the coming year. 

Hicks, graduate of Harvard, had taught at the Insti- 
tute for six years. He had won a reputation as a scholar 
and as a literary critic. When he wrote us, "I've lost 
my job," he explained that it did not come entirely as a 
surprise for on one or two occasions he had been called 
on the carpet. 

There was little doubt in the minds of our Commit- 
tee that Hicks was dismissed for his political views, 
but I asked Harry Elmer Barnes to go to Troy to inves- 
tigate for us. I tried to make an appointment for Mr. 
Barnes with the Institute heads but they refused to 
confer with him, insisting there had been no discrimi- 
nation. Their very unwillingness to discuss the matter 
indicated the need for Mr. Barnes' investigation 
which, though it fully substantiated the charges we 
made, effected no tangible results. 

In the wave of hysteria that now swept the nation, 
prominent New Dealers were cracked down on be- 
cause of their support of the Civil Liberties Union, 
with the Hearst press all over the country making a 
great to-do. 

Hearst began his attack on the Civil Liberties Union 
by publishing a garish display editorial on the front 
pages of his papers from coast to coast entitled 
UNMASKED, which misrepresented the Union to 
appear as a Communist organization. No one in the 
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Hearst set-up examined our purposes and practices. 
What they did was to single out Roger as the spear- 
head of the attack. 

The editorial quoted from Roger's testimony before 
the Committee appointed to investigate "radicalism" 
headed by Congressman Hamilton Fish, the forerun- 
ner of the Dies, the Thomas, and the other Un- 
American Affairs Committees of recent times. 

"Mr. Baldwin," chairman Fish asked, "does your 
organization uphold the right of an American citizen 
to advocate force and violence for the overthrow of 
the government?" 

"Certainly," Mr. Baldwin replied, "insofar as mere 
advocacy is concerned." 

"Does your organization uphold the right of a citi- 
zen or an alien it does not make any difference 
which to advocate murder?" the chairman pursued. 

"If it is mere advocacy, surely," Mr. Baldwin ex- 
plained. 

"Or assassination?" Mr. Fish went on. 

"Of course," said Roger, "the old common law and 
the statute laws which were in effect before the war 
is the position we take. We draw the line at either the 
overt act or attempted act." 

Hearst editorial writers, columnists and cartoonists 
had a Roman holiday over this. To them this was 
convincing proof that the Civil Liberties Union be- 
lieved in the use of force and violence to overthrow 
our government and day after day they kept hammer- 
ing away at us. 

Mr. Hearst had his say and no one can deny that at 
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the time he succeeded in pinning the Moscow label on 
us. It was hard to take but we survived. For fifteen 
years we had been able to survive these attacks, though 
perhaps none so sensational as this one. 

Our annual report, which now had come to be re- 
garded as an important barometer of the nation's dem- 
ocratic strength, declared the year 1935 to be the 
"toughest" in our history. So tense was the situation 
that what was intended to be a gala Fifteenth Anni- 
versary dinner turned out to be a dismal affair. Only 
a mere handful of our two thousand members in and 
around New York attended. A gloomy picture of the 
future of civil liberties in America was drawn by our 
speakers. The trend of the times, they all conceded, 
was definitely toward Fascism. John Haynes Holmes 
of our Board of Directors, presided. He gave us an 
insight into how he viewed the world when he pre- 
dicted the death of civilization within a few genera- 
tions. "Our industrial civilization is like Humpty 
Dumpty," he explained, "and all the administrations 
and all the Washington men cannot put it together 
again." 

One of the things that stands out in my memory 
about that annual meeting was that our chairman, 
Harry F. Ward, for the first time was absent; it was 
on account of a serious illness. I mention it here be- 
cause it is pertinent to what followed later. It must 
have sunk deep in my mind at the time for even before 
coming across the letter in the early files, I remem- 
bered clearly the message of regret which our members 
present sent him, taking the occasion to express our pro- 
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found admiration of his leadership since the beginning 
in our fight for democratic liberties. "Your energy, 
enthusiasm and insight are an inspiration to us all," 
the letter read. "We cannot afford to spare you from a 
job in which your influence is so necessary." 

No one could have dreamed then that not very long 
afterward these same people, now lavish with their 
words of praise and deep affection, under the impetus 
of the wave of hysteria, would be hatching a plot to 
force Harry Ward out of the Civil Liberties Union 
because of his beliefs. 
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One Monday morning in the mid-summer of 1936 on 
a commuting train to New York I came across a friend 
of mine, a prosperous businessman who was my 
neighbor in New Rochelle, where we then lived. This 
was not the first time we had run into each other on 
the "8:21," nor the first time we had discussed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's heroic struggle to bring order out of 
the chaos he inherited on assuming office. My friend 
knew by now that however kindly I might feel toward 
him, I was completely out of harmony with him 
politically. 

"Why the distraught look this morning? What ails 

23? 
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you now?" I asked, knowing well that he was worried 
constantly over the prospect of the United States be- 
coming "socialized" under New Deal policies. "Isn't 
your business out of the red and again making 
profits?" 

He frankly admitted this to be true. Roosevelt's pro- 
gram of relief and recovery, he confessed, hurdling 
tremendous obstacles, had put the country on its feet. 
My friend had not forgotten the dark days of the early 
Thirties when conditions were, he admitted, worse. 
"But," said he with a groan, "they're going too far 
with these New Deal reforms." With the presidential 
election approaching a pall of gloom had settled over 
him. Like many others, he had worked himself almost 
into a state of frenzy over his hatred of "THAT MAN" 
in the White House, to whom his son, a senior at Yale, 
had transferred his allegiance, nearly causing a family 
break-up. 

Many of my readers will remember the breath-tak- 
ing campaign of that fateful year but for those who 
were too young at the time to be aware of it, I shall try 
in a short space to re-create something of its atmos- 
phere. 

Fought openly on basic economic and social issues, 
it was clearly a bout between liberalism and reaction. 
Behind Roosevelt were ranged all of the progressive 
forces. Behind Landon were all of the forces of reaction 
hostile to the New Deal, liberalism and the labor 
movement. 

The issues were so clearly drawn that there was no 
need for a third party, but there were two in the field, 
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one made up mostly of followers of Father Coughlin 
and his National Union for Social Justice, with a pro- 
gram showing strong fascist tendencies, and the other 
led by old Doc Townsend on the Pacific Coast whose 
appeal was through a visionary scheme of $200 a 
month pensions for those over sixty. Its presidential 
candidate, Congressman William Lemke, whose name 
had at one time been in my card file as a civil liberties 
lawyer, polled nearly a million votes. The Communist 
candidate, Earl Browder, a new figure on the political 
horizon, polled only 80,000. Actually, the Communists 
urged their followers to vote for Roosevelt in much the 
same way as the Socialist candidate Benson directed 
Party members to vote for Wilson in 1916. "Vote 
against Landon!" was Browder's main campaign 
slogan. 

Opposition to Roosevelt crossed party lines. The 
American Liberty League, spearhead of the drive to 
overthrow the New Deal, was composed not only of 
leading Republicans but old-line Democrats, like Al 
Smith, as well. It was supported by large contributions 
from a powerful array of bankers, industrialists and 
Wall Street lawyers. 

This throws light on the historic campaign but by 
no means does it tell the whole story. Returning to the 
fray, Herbert Hoover denounced the President for 
introducing "the foreign creeds of Regimentation, So- 
cialism, and Fascism into America," and in a frontal 
assault on the New Deal declared its reforms violated 
the Constitution. Landon charged Roosevelt with dic- 
tatorship and Communism. Roosevelt, indomitable 
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fighter that he was, struck back. He met his opponents 
on their own ground. He lambasted the "economic 
royalists" who complained that he was seeking to 
overthrow the institutions of this country: "What 
they really complain of is that we seek to take away 
their power; our allegiance to American institutions 
requires the overthrow of this kind of power." He 
lashed out against business and financial monopolies 
who considered the government of the United States 
"as a mere appendage of their own affairs." 

Roosevelt's words were dynamic and compelling. 
Big business could not ignore their challenge. It could 
not close its eyes to this kind of "demagoguery." It 
would not do to let it spread. There was no doubt in 
the minds of those who were organized to protect their 
wealth that Roosevelt must be defeated, but they un- 
derestimated the democratic vitality of the American 
people. The vast majority, to whom Roosevelt had 
opened up new vistas, wanted the New Deal and in a 
dramatic transfer of political power they re-elected 
Roosevelt by a landslide. There was almost poetic 
vengeance in the way it all worked out. 

Roosevelt's victory marked the end of an era in 
American politics when financial interests were in 
chief control and the beginning of a new one with 
labor in the ascendancy. It was the start also of a new 
chapter in the story of civil liberties in this country. 
It is pleasant to be able to report the next few years 
from the liberals' viewpoint as the most glowing in 
our history. 

True, most of those opposed to the rights of labor 
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and political minorities were in the ranks of the de- 
feated party, and some of the improvement could be 
ascribed to the economic recovery but almost immedi- 
ately after Roosevelt's re-election there was a decline 
in suppression and intolerance throughout the coun- 
try. Not until then did the united resistance which 
labor and liberal groups had put up to fight reaction 
meet with success. 

Faith and hope burned more brightly than it had in 
many years. The Bill of Rights was now the concern 
of the United States government and the impact of 
that was felt right down the line to the most insignifi- 
cant sheriff in the smallest county. Nor was it all lip 
service, the usual meaningless phrases pledging sup- 
port of the principles of the Bill of Rights. Soon it 
began to yield tangible results. In the first two years 
of Roosevelt's second term we in the Civil Liberties 
Union chalked up one major victory after the other. 
It was a welcome relief; our staff relaxed. Our mem- 
bership increased by a quarter without any additional 
effort. 

My annual surveys of our local representatives re- 
flected greater freedom and tolerance all along the line 
not only for liberals and labor, but Negroes and aliens 
as well fared better. For the first time in many years 
radical aliens were permitted to enter the United 
States. Britisher Tom Mann and Henri Barbusse con- 
ducted lecture tours, and Emma Goldman, deported to 
Russia, you will remember, as a dangerous anarchist 
was allowed now to visit her family and to lecture 
provided she would not discuss political issues. She 
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entered the country on the government's terms and 
remained three months. 

Emma, deported from the Soviet Union after having 
declared the government "a tyranny a thousand times 
worse than Czarism," was now a British subject, hav- 
ing married James Colton, a Scottish coal miner. In 
Canada where she was awaiting her visa to the United 
States, she lectured widely against the Soviet Union, 
drawing record crowds and raising enough money to 
pay off her debts and provide return passage to France 
in addition to a fund to enable her to write her auto- 
biography. She was offered two thousand dollars a 
week to appear on the vaudeville stage six minutes, 
three times a day to say a word of approval for the 
present government. "The offer seemed preposterous 
to me at first," Emma wrote, "but a night's wakeful 
consideration made the proposition less ridiculous. 
. . . Aesthetically, I should not enjoy it but much as 
I shrink from such an eventuality it will be still less 
disagreeable than having my friends provide for my 
old age or to see niy old pal, A. B. (Alexander Berk- 
man) provided for by them." 

There was improvement, also, on other democratic 
fronts. Congress defeated every "gag" bill before it, 
blocked the appointment of a committee to investigate 
radicalism and permitted the LaFollette Civil Liber- 
ties Committee to dust off its Senate Reports dealing 
with labor espionage, strikebreaking services and pri- 
vate police systems and expose to the nation, for the 
first time in our history, what labor had suffered in 
the violation of their civil rights. In sharp contrast to 
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preceding years, not a single person was in jail for 
political activity and no case was pending in the 
courts. Mob violence, use of troops against strikers, and 
vigilantism were rare. 

What is perhaps the most revealing picture of the 
state of freedom at the time were the extraordinary 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court, which 
one by one demolished current concepts which had 
struck at our traditional rights. Things had come to 
the point where a man could be prosecuted for speak- 
ing on the subject of home relief or on other local 
problems at a meeting held by the Communist Party, 
but the Court now declared that a person could not 
be punished merely because of the auspices under 
which he spoke, and in another case the Court warned 
against the danger of the Civil War statute, under 
which a Communist organizer, Angelo Herndon, was 
sentenced to the Georgia chain-gang, becoming a 
"dragnet which may enmesh anyone who agitates for 
a change in government." 

Most important of all, because it cleared the way 
for the changing concept of the relations between capi- 
tal and labor, was the Court's decision upholding the 
National Labor Relations Act. By allowing labor to 
exercise freely its right of collective bargaining, it had 
a profound effect in a field in which by far the greatest 
number of civil liberty violations had occurred. The 
National Labor Relations Act now became a vital force 
in American life, substituting law for force and vio- 
lence in industrial disputes. 

And though, here and there, the industrial conflict 
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raised civil liberty issues, and the Jehovah's Witnesses 
were still prosecuted for their anti-religious teachings, 
and Mayor Hague continued to deny us and others the 
right to meet in Jersey City, the Bill of Rights unques- 
tionably received more attention than at any time in 
our recent history. 

In an exuberant mood, we endorsed the idea of mak- 
ing a film of the story of civil liberty in the United 
States. I remember spending considerable time gath- 
ering this material for Carl Carmer, the chairman of 
our committee on Education for Civil Liberties, of 
which I was secretary. But the edge of our enthusiasm 
was dulled when my research revealed how bleak the 
story was up to date, a tale too dismal for movie audi- 
ences. No matter where I searched, almost without 
exception, I met violence and brutality in the record. 
I tried to brighten the gloomy picture but my efforts 
did not yield success; it would have been a flop, and 
we abandoned the project. Instead, I ran a contest for 
a poster designed to illustrate the significance of the 
Bill of Rights. Our judges were John Sloan, Peggy 
Bacon, Rollin Kirby and Walter Pach. A sixteen-year- 
old Brooklyn schoolboy won the prize, awarded at the 
New School for Social Research where the posters; 
were on exhibition for a week. 

The new era in civil liberties continued for a good 
part of 1938. The courts steadily upheld the orders of 
the National Labor Relations Board which a few obsti- 
nate employers, still unwilling to accept collective 
bargaining, tried to resist. All attempts to weaken the 
law were defeated. 
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Before long, however, the German-American Bund 
came Into the picture, bringing new civil liberties 
problems in its wake. Bundists had established camps 
in unmistakable military surroundings and Nazi 
storm troopers were drilling in military formation 
under arms. Bund meetings were banned or broken up 
by hostile crowds and, in defending the Bundists' 
right to hold meetings and parade, the Civil Liberties 
Union met a storm of protests and resignations. 

Liberals everywhere were perplexed over the prob- 
lem. Should Nazis be allowed full freedom of speech 
in this country? If not, what was the limit? We took 
the position that the Nazis should not be treated differ- 
ently from others. To suppress their free speech would 
be placing ourselves in the class of Boss Hague at a 
time when we were hailing him into court for violat- 
ing the free speech provisions of the Constitution. 

To our way of thinking, no one should be denied 
the right to be heard but there were many who op- 
posed us, contending that to permit the Nazis to flaunt 
their propaganda would be opening the gates and 
allowing the Trojan Horse to enter the country. 

I had been made keenly aware of the dangers of 
Fifth Column activities of Nazis and Fascists by my 
experience on a trip to Europe in the late summer of 
1936 to act as delegate at the World Peace Congress 
in Brussels, held under the joint chairmanship of that 
aristocratic old pacifist, Lord Robert Cecil, head of the 
British League of Nations Association and Pierre Cot, 
Air Minister under the French "Popular Front" gov- 
ernment. The Congress, the Hearst press warned, was 
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"Communist propaganda," but the sad truth is that 
it was merely an heroic attempt to bolster a lost cause. 
It was already too late, as future events proved, to try 
to prevent the war about to engulf the world. 

In London where I stopped on my way home, I wit- 
nessed Fascism at work and democracy attempting to 
counter it. Early in the year England had passed its 
Public Order Act which anti-Fascist forces hailed as 
a positive cure for the black-shirted plague that had 
been festering on the Island. But only two months 
after the passage of the act London witnessed the 
emergence of anti-Semitism as a political issue for the 
first time in the long history of the London County 
Council. Hooliganism unparalleled in British polit- 
ical life marked the elections, with Sir Oswald Mosley 
baiting the Jews at their very doorsteps in East Lon- 
don, and demanding "a mandate on this Jewish ques- 
tion." 

I shall never forget the shock I had seeing gangs 
of men, wearing the badge of the British Union of 
Fascists and carrying the Union Jack together with 
their own black flag, parade through the Jewish sec- 
tion of London shouting anti-Semitic slogans. Ronald 
Kidd of the National Council for Civil Liberties 
showed me an alarming list of other outrages. "Police 
partiality and police-court leniency are responsible 
for the continuance of these outrages," he indignantly 
declared. "The Public Order Act is fully enforced 
against labor and radical groups, but with great leni- 
ency toward the Fascists." The law had been in effect 
for eight months when I was in London and by this 
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time it was obvious that when circumstances necessi- 
tated any kind of action against Lord Mosley's Fascists, 
the government used the opportunity to take action 
also against democratic groups. 

My London experience proved meaningful to us 
faced with a similar problem one of the knottiest we 
had ever had to face of what to do about those who 
spread racial and religious hatred here. No one could 
doubt that the Nazis in all their ugliness were now in 
our midst. If any proof were needed Fritz Kuhn, Hit- 
ler's agent in this country and Fuehrer of the Ger- 
man-American Bund, supplied it when he arranged a 
Madison Square Garden mass meeting, decorated the 
auditorium lavishly with Swastika flags and placed 
some four hundred uniformed storm troopers in the 
aisles as ushers. Twenty thousand Nazis "heiled Hit- 
ler," savagely cheered the violent attacks on Jews and 
the sneers at President Roosevelt while police, under 
the personal command of Commissioner Valentine, 
protected the speakers. 

"The Bund will have to do its bunding inside the 
Garden," was Mayor La Guardia's parting shot as he 
left for the west on the eve of the mass meeting. 
"There'll be no parades and no demonstrations on the 
streets." So the pickets who were there to voice their 
opposition were dispersed along with the others. 

To answer the growing criticism of the Union's de- 
fense of free speech for Nazis a number of us sat 
around a table with Professor Jerome Michael of 
Columbia University Law School and other experts 
trying to determine whether a law could be written 
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which would outlaw Nazi propaganda without at the 
same time striking at freedom of speech. Once, I re- 
call, Norman Thomas stormed into a meeting excited 
over what he had seen of the spread of Nazi influence 
while on a speaking tour across the country. It is only 
a small shadow of the threat that hangs over us, he 
warned. "Storm signals are up," Norman declared, 
"and a way must be found to stop the indiscriminate 
use of the Nazis' defamatory lies." 

We were all pretty well agreed that something 
should be done but none of us, Norman included, pro- 
fessed to know how to go about it. After weeks of 
deliberation, when it was apparent that we were get- 
ting nowhere, we were forced to face the difficult truth 
that fighting fascism by law was not the solution. 

The Union then issued a statement on why we de- 
fended free speech for "Nazis, Fascists and Commu- 
nists" which aroused bitter opposition among our 
members. Many vehemently protested it. Defenders of 
free speech, we argued, are obliged to guard the rights 
of all, even of those antagonistic to democratic ideals. 
Furthermore, we declared, it was not the function of 
the Civil Liberties Union to characterize movements 
as democratic or undemocratic. 

By the end of the year the sixth year of the New 
Deal there was unprecedented support of civil liber- 
ties in the country. In more ways than one it was evi- 
dent that the world-wide attacks on democracy had 
aroused Americans to an awareness of the value of the 
precious rights they possessed, though it is not entirely 
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unlikely that the results may have been due in part to 
our work. For many long years, day in and day out, we 
had kept hammering away at it. What keeps running 
through my mind as I write is that that was the year 
in which Mayor Hague's citadel was blasted by the 
Supreme Court, leaving scarcely a vestige of his power 
to declare: "I AM THE LAW" and to abrogate civil 
rights, and the year in which Tom Mooney was par- 
doned by the newly-elected liberal Governor Olson 
of California. 

Tom Mooney needs no introduction from me. His 
case was a cause celebre about which millions of 
words have been written. Roger was one of his 
staunchest champions, but every one of us in the 
Union's offi.ce at one time or another had a hand in his 
internationally famous case. Mooney attended one 
of our Board meetings shortly after his release. He was 
a tall, thin, earnest man with close-cropped white 
hair; his face was drawn with suffering. Tormented by 
his twenty-two years' imprisonment on charges framed 
up by San Francisco's anti-labor interests, Mooney 
was broken in health, made unfit ever again to take 
part in the labor movement. 

Despite the many gains, or perhaps because of 
them, the attacks on progressives and labor began 
afresh with the Civil Liberties Union coming in for 
its share. But we ignored them. Long ago we had 
come to regard these recurring outbursts against us, 
for better or for worse, as a necessary nuisance. What 
concerned us more was that on the strength of the 
conservative trend in the fall elections once again the 
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old industrial war flared up, with deliberate efforts 
in Congress to destroy the National Labor Relations 
Act and its Board or at any rate to cripple it. 

Anyone who followed the course of the Labor 
Board's work in its early years will recall its brave 
offensive in the face of opposition and the extraordi- 
nary measure of success it had. I am not contending 
that under the Labor Relations Act labor won all its 
rights, but I do say that the Act did much to make civil 
liberty a living reality for many workers. Before its 
enactment civil liberty was non-existent for a large 
part of our citizens. An elaborate system of company 
espionage and private police dominated the workers' 
lives in anti-union strongholds. They were spied upon, 
blacklisted, and beaten; the threat of dismissal for 
attempts to organize constantly hung over their heads; 
they lived in a state of terror like human beings 
caught in a net from which they could not escape. 
All this the Labor Board, simply by putting our demo- 
cratic theories to work, went a long way toward wip- 
ing out. It was only a beginning, and not a very strong 
one at that, but it was enough to arouse the ire of 
powerful employers and incidentally to set off sparks 
in the Civil Liberties Union Board of Directors which 
for me marked the beginning of a change in the 
Union. 

It all started when the Labor Board ordered Henry 
Ford to stop cautioning his employees not to join the 
United Automobile Workers Union. Since early 1937 
when a group of Ford workers set out to organize a 
union, the Ford Company had distributed pamphlets, 
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containing what was known as "Fordisms" to its em- 
ployees. Fordisms in plain words covered a multitude 
of attacks on trade unionism. 

The Auto Workers Union charged that Ford, in 
addition to using Fordisms, was engaging in other 
unfair labor practices forbidden by the Labor Act. 
Since the United Automobile Workers' drive, com- 
pany guards, supposedly there to protect the plants 
and the company's vast property, patrolled the aisles 
during working hours watching for any signs of union 
activity. Employees seen talking together were taken 
off the assembly lines and discharged, irrespective of 
the wishes of their foremen. So intimidated were the 
workers that they did not dare wear union buttons in 
the plant, and discussion of union plans, even during 
lunch hour, was carried on in hushed tones and then 
only between men who felt certain that stool-pigeons 
were not around to report them to the company. 

Against this background, the Civil Liberties Union 
was called upon to decide whether the Labor Board's 
order to Henry Ford to cease these practices consti- 
tuted a denial of Mr. Ford's freedom of speech. This 
was a question not an easy one for us to approach 
impartially which stirred up much excitement in 
our Board. We tackled it gingerly, appointing a spe- 
cial committee to advise us. 

But the committee itself was unable to agree. "No," 
said the majority of the committee, "Ford's freedom 
of speech is not infringed upon," arguing that a sharp 
line is to be drawn between speech expressing an em- 
ployer's viewpoint on unionism addressed to the 
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general public and speech which becomes part of a 
deliberate coercive plan to keep his employees from 
organizing. "Yes," said the late Roger William Riis, 
a minority of one on the committee, "Ford's rights of 
free speech have been invaded, and if the majority 
opinion prevails the Civil Liberties Union can well be 
charged with being against all gag laws except when 
they apply to employers." 

Bill Riis, long a member of the Union's Board, was 
well liked. Soft-spoken and niild-mannered, he was 
the unassuming son of a famous father, Jacob A. Riis, 
that fiery reformer of the Teddy Roosevelt period who, 
as a New York Evening Sun police reporter, exposed 
the desperate conditions in the lower East Side tene- 
ments and forced the appointment of the New York 
Tenement House Commission which resulted in many 
needed reforms. His book, How the Other Half Lives, 
was a "must" for social workers when I was a student 
at the School of Philanthropy. 

For weeks we grappled with the question raised by 
the minority report; the idea of the Civil Liberties 
Union collaborating with labor's enemy was unthink- 
able to many on the Board. No other single issue I 
can recall ever before generated such heated discus- 
sions in the Board. After all arguments were ex- 
hausted and the members had sufficiently released 
their pent-up feelings in other ways they took to hurl- 
ing accusations at one another. 

Finally it all simmered down and the Civil Liber- 
ties Union pointed out to the National Labor Relations 
Board that its order in the Ford case left doubt as to 
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the status of Mr. Ford's freedom, of speech. Had some- 
thing gone wrong with the old Civil Liberties Union, 
I asked myself. For nearly twenty years, in a world 
dominated by strong employer interests, the Union 
had championed the rights of labor through its long 
sufferings to gain those rights. Now, when at last 
under the federal government's sponsorship millions 
of workingmen had been raised to the dignity of free 
human beings with access to liberties heretofore 
choked off by those in economic control, we were re- 
buking the Labor Board and in effect condemning 
the Labor Relations Act for helping labor to realize 
these gains. 

Once we had proudly boasted that we championed 
labor's rights. Now, a change was taking place in the 
viewpoint of the Union, long a haven for liberals 
united in a common cause. 

I fell to wondering what would happen next. We 
had staggered through another critical year a year 
which marked a turning point in history without an 
explosion taking place within the organization but it 
was clear, as I saw it from the inside, that the main- 
tenance of peace in the Civil Liberties Union Board 
was as uncertain as it was in the jittery world outside. 

Then on September i, 1939, World War II broke 
out. Hitler's mechanized armies and destructive 
bombers battered Poland and after quick victories in 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France, 
he turned his forces on what appeared to be a helpless 
Britain. His blitzkrieg methods horrified the world. 
It was even more terrible than anyone had forecast. 
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As the Battle for Britain progressed and the news 
from abroad became more and more ominous, the 
question uppermost in the minds of us all was whether 
we would be drawn into the holocaust with the result- 
ing enormous wastage of human life and the disas- 
trous effect upon our democratic ideals. 

The disclosure of Fifth Column activities in those 
countries which went down before the German war 
machine made Americans more keenly aware than 
ever of the dangers of international espionage. Europe 
had been honeycombed with agents of the Third 
Reich, and Fifth Columnists were at work in this coun- 
try. Propaganda techniques had vastly improved since 
World War I and we had to be prepared to meet even 
more powerful pressures. 

Father Coughlin's National Union for Social Justice 
and other Christian Front organizations, which had 
grown to alarming proportions and were now imi- 
tating the Nazis' racist ideology and methods here, 
complicated the situation. In New York and elsewhere 
they were fomenting a racial and religious war, 
spreading anti-Semitism until leading Catholics were 
aroused to act. It was something new in our time this 
mass movement fostering intolerance and persecu- 
tion. Under the guise of "sport clubs," Christian 
Fronters were taught how to take orders and submit 
to discipline and were told to stand ready to go into 
the streets and protect their "rights" by force. As a 
result, street fighting and riots were not uncommon. 
Though the Civil Liberties Union did not take part, 
I joined with other groups outside the Union to fight 
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Coughlinism. I persuaded Guy Emery Shipler, the 
editor of The Churchman, an independent journal of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, to get out a special 
anti-Fascist issue of the magazine. Then I organized 
and directed a corps of young men and women to sell 
it on the street corners in the Times Square section 
of New York where Social Justice, Coughlin's mouth- 
piece, was being peddled by Christian Fronters. 

The President had now declared a National Emer- 
gency invoking extraordinary powers, but while ten- 
sions were high there was little actual interference 
by the government with civil rights. In fact, in an 
effort to prevent a recurrence of World War I hysteria, 
the Administration had set up a Neutrality Unit for 
the detection of espionage and a Civil Liberties Unit 
of the Department of Justice was already at work. But 
the success of the German armies soon made our in- 
volvement appear likely and the situation changed. 
A wave of intolerance and violence broke loose over 
the nation. In no election in American history were 
so many restrictions put on a minority party as beset 
the Communist Party in the 1940 presidential cam- 
paign. The American Legion succeeded in barring the 
Party from the ballots in a number of states and 
United States Attorney General Jackson refused our 
and other requests to intervene to prevent this inter- 
ference with voting rights. Earl Browder, Communist 
Party leader, was imprisoned on an old passport fraud 
charge, while signers of Communist nominating peti- 
tions were harassed by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities headed by Martin Dies which, 
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in the rising tide of hysteria, had received an in- 
creased appropriation from Congress to continue its 
work. 

No Congressional investigating committee in re- 
cent years had received as much public attention as 
the Dies Committee. From its beginning in 1938, the 
Civil Liberties Union had opposed it. Its methods and 
procedures, we declared, were little short of a public 
scandal. Mr. Dies, its chairman, constituted himself 
prosecutor, judge and jury. He had no hesitancy in 
smearing the reputations of responsible persons and 
then refusing to let them answer the charges. Of its 
chief investigators, one was J. B. Matthews, an ex- 
Communist long discredited in liberal circles, another 
was a man with a record of criminal prosecutions and 
another had been in the employ of a strike-breaking 
agency. "The sooner its unprincipled attacks upon 
progressive forces in American life are stopped, the 
better for the country," the Civil Liberties Union 
wrote to Speaker Bankhead of the House, urging that 
its "unsavory career" be ended. 

When first the Civil Liberties Union was charged 
by witnesses before the Dies Committee with some 
connection with the Communist movement, we at 
once requested Mr. Dies that he give us an opportu- 
nity to disprove the charges. But our request was ig- 
nored except for a formal acknowledgment. Later, 
when Dies cracked down on the Union, publicly iden- 
tifying it as an agent of the Communist Party and 
calling on the Department of Justice to criminally 
prosecute us for failure to register as the agent of a 
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foreign power, we demanded and got a retraction from 
him not, however, until our general counsel, Morris 
L. Ernst and Arthur Garfield Hays, had talks with 
Mr. Dies at Washington. His committee, Mr. Dies an- 
nounced shortly afterward, found there was not any 
evidence that the Civil Liberties Union is a Commu- 
nist agency. 
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I never thought the day would come when the Civil 
Liberties Union would "purge" itself of Harry Ward, 
its chairman, but that day had now arrived, bringing 
with it events which were to mark a turning point 
in the American liberal movement. Quietly but effec- 
tively, for twenty years, he had steered the Union on 
a straight course; no one who knew him in those early 
years will ever forget the superb job he did. In re- 
cent years when bitterness and hatred crept into the 
long-standing feud between the exponents of the two 
brands of Socialism, and the Civil Liberties Union 
Board of Directors was their battle-ground, it was Dr. 
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Ward's stabilizing influence that kept a nice balance 
between the warring factions. He was tactful and firm 
and, when the occasion required, stern; but always, 
he was scrupulously fair. A practical idealist, he was 
spokesman for neither side. As the years passed we 
took him more and more for granted. 

If I seem to sentimentalize about Dr. Ward it is not 
only because of my deep affection and high regard for 
him. I was indebted to him for teaching me how to rid 
myself of erroneous beliefs and old myths carried over 
from my girlhood. My work brought me into close 
relationship with him and from him I learned high 
standards of courage and fair play. Most of the mem- 
bers of the Board were fully cognizant of our debt to 
Dr. Ward, but the poison which the Dies Committee 
had instilled into the public mind had now spread into 
the inner sanctum of the Civil Liberties Union. 

Our troubles started early in 1939, the year that 
saw the last of harmony in our Board. At the begin- 
ning it was nothing more than a cold war. Each side, 
until a few years ago bound together by common 
aims, was now bent on getting its views across, hoping 
to use such influence and prestige as the Civil Liberties 
Union had to advance its cause. A small group led by 
Norman Thomas and Morris Ernst first tried to get 
the Board to go on record as opposed to the Soviet 
Union. But this was contrary to our traditional policy 
of taking no part in international affairs and the 
Board would have none of it, declaring that the Union 
always has been "wholly unconcerned with move- 
ments abroad or with foreign governments." They 



then started a movement not limited to the Board or 
even to the Civil Liberties Union members, to force 
the resignation of Dr. Ward as chairman. They de- 
clared that the American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy was a Communist "front" organization and 
Dr. Ward, its chairman, a "Red" who must be ousted 
as chairman of the Civil Liberties Union. This set off 
sparks when presented to our Board. While express- 
ing regret that our policies and program should be 
"carelessly" confused with those of the League, the 
Board rejected as unthinkable the proposal to force 
the resignation of our chairman. "Members of the 
Union differ sharply in their economic and political 
views and all are free," the Board declared, "to ex- 
press them without involving the Union." 

But the offensive continued unabated, and much of 
our precious time was wasted with this bickering; 
there had been nothing else quite like it before. Men 
and women drawn together originally by a mutual 
interest and a common goal, were at each other's 
throats in the conflict of one ideology against another. 
Our agenda was hopelessly cluttered with dog-fights 
which always followed the same pattern until finally 
it was necessary to appoint a special committee to 
clear the air. 

In a desperate effort to make Dr. Ward resign Nor- 
man Thomas used his column in The Call, the official 
Socialist Party organ, for an attack on him, at the 
same time calling for a purge of Communists and 
fellow-travelers on the Civil Liberties Union Board. 
He justified making public the controversy raging 
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in our Board as an answer to the many questions com- 
ing to him from Socialist comrades concerning his 
connection with the Union and the things for which 
it stood. The Board meeting at which Norman's article 
was noted was a hammer and tongs affair. One after 
the other went after him for the impropriety of such 
public discussion of the Union's internal quarrels by 
a member of the Board of Directors. But, in addition, 
Osmond Fraenkel, one of the most thoughtful and 
scholarly of the lawyers on our Board, whom every- 
one conceded was neither a Communist nor a fellow- 
traveler, but one of the wisest friends of civil liberty 
in America, took issue with several of Norman's state- 
ments. 

Osmond agreed, as all of us did, that no person who 
does not cherish civil liberties belongs on our Board, 
but he believed also that it would be impertinent for 
any one of us to challenge the sincerity of the belief 
expressed by any other of us merely because we do not 
share some other conviction of our fellow members, 
even on so important a subject as Russia. 

Then, at an unforgettable evening meeting of the 
Board at Art Hays' home, in an atmosphere tense with 
excitement, the Board went on record against our set- 
ting up standards of qualification for membership on 
the Board of Directors and National Committee of the 
Union. "It is the sense of the Board," it declared, "that 
there is no occasion to adopt such a resolution." 

But it was too late. Already such a resolution was 
on its way to final acceptance. Plainly exceeding its 
authority, the Nominating Committee headed by 



Richard Childs, without notifying the Board, though 
in collaboration with Roger, adopted such a purge 
resolution and sent it, quite contrary to our By-Laws, 
to the National Committee, who had the final say on 
matters of policy, for approval. 

The Nominating Committee's action was not fair 
or democratic and certainly its proposal was a depar- 
ture from the long-standing policy of the Union which 
in the past had made loyalty to the Bill of Rights the 
sole requirement imposed on its members and officers. 
But in the end it did succeed. At the annual meeting 
of the Union in February, 1940 the '"purge" resolu- 
tion was adopted as a necessary means, its backers 
claimed, to end the "machinations" of a group of 
alleged Communists on the Board who were injecting 
political controversy into the Board's proceedings. 

The Civil Liberties Union, the resolution set forth, 
regards it as inappropriate for any person to serve on 
the governing committees or the staff of the Union 
who is a member of any political organization which 
supports totalitarian dictatorship in any country, or 
who by his public declaration and connections indi- 
cates his support of such a principle. The wording of 
the resolution was so ambiguous and so vague, some of 
its critics declared, as to make the Union appear to be 
a fellow-traveler of the Dies Committee. 

The banned groups included not only Communist, 
Nazi and Fascist parties but also native organizations 
with obvious anti-democratic objectives and practices, 
such as the Ku Klux Klan, the Silver Shirts, the Chris- 
tian Front and others. 
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The inclusion of the Nazis, the Klan, and the Chris- 
tian Fronters fooled no one for at no time and at no 
place had they ever fought for civil liberties in this 
country. They did not believe in civil liberty here or 
anywhere. The simple truth is that the passage of the 
resolution was due primarily to the emotions in the 
country aroused by the Soviet-German non-aggression 
pact and the Soviet-Finnish war. Roger frankly stated 
this to be its origin in a release to the press announcing 
the adoption of the resolution. "The occasion for rais- 
ing this issue at this time," he declared, "is the in- 
creasing tension which has resulted everywhere from 
the direction of the Communist international move- 
ment since the Soviet-Nazi pact," which, with other 
changes in Communist policy, "have raised sharp 
issues which were reflected in the attitude of members 
of our Board of Directors." 

After the adoption of the resolution, which pro- 
voked wide discussion in the press, events moved 
swiftly. A large proportion of our members and local 
branches opposed it. Throughout the chaotic weeks 
that followed, letters poured into the office, pro and 
con, but at the ratio of two to one against the purge; 
some forty members resigned. The office was in an 
atmosphere of continual crises. 

Many outstanding liberals strongly urged that the 
resolution be rescinded. To mention only a few, there 
were: Prof. Robert Morss Lovett, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, then secretary of the Virgin Islands, John T. 
Bernard, ex-Congressman from Minnesota, Professors 
Franz Boas and Robert S. Lynd of Columbia, Henry 



Pratt Fairchild of New York University, C. F. Taylor 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Henry T. 
Hunt of the U. S. Department of the Interior, Carey 
Me Williams, California Commissioner of Immigration 
and Housing, Theodore Dreiser, William T. Cochrane 
of Baltimore, all familiar names in the liberal move- 
ments of that time. Of our own National Committee, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Henry R. Mussey, Vida Scud- 
der, John A. Lapp, William Draper Lewis, George P. 
West, Bishop Edward L. Parsons, and Jeanette Ranldn 
had voted an emphatic "No" when the resolution was 
before them. 

"This doesn't measure up to the high traditions of 
the Union," I remarked to Roger while the purge was 
under discussion. "There is no telling where it will 
lead us or the liberal movement it may well mean 
the end of both." I ventured a prophecy 1 that within 
a short time other liberal organizations would follow 
our example until the very thing we had fought 
against for twenty years a test of one's beliefs and 
opinions would be accepted as routine for participa- 
tion in liberal causes. Most important of all, I pointed 
out, denying a person membership on our guiding 
committees and staff merely because of membership 
in another organization would be denying him one 
of the fundamental civil rights freedom of associa- 
tion a basic principle on which our democratic form 
of government was founded. 

And so it went, on and on, with the Union becom- 
ing more and more deeply involved in the heated 
ideological struggle going on throughout the world, 
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and the conflict within the Board growing more bitter 
and acute each day, until I despaired of the organ- 
ization's survival. I think it can be safely said that 
this was the most critical time in the Civil liberties 
Union's existence. 

Finally Dr. Ward announced his resignation as a 
protest against the purge resolution, bringing to an 
end his long and distinguished service to the Union. 
The organized pressure had been too much. Old friends 
and comrades in a common cause, now engulfed in the 
rising tide of hate and intolerance, had made it im- 
possible for Dr. Ward to continue in an organization 
of which he had been a mainstay for twenty years. 
They were determined to destroy him. They may have 
won their point, but the Civil Liberties Union lost 
something it could ill afford to lose. The simple fact 
is that when Dr. Ward went he took a piece of the 
Civil Liberties Union with him. 

To cauterize the wounds, which to this day have 
never healed, Roger arranged a farewell party for Dr. 
Ward, a sugar-coated party, with a beautifully iced 
cake bearing an appropriate inscription and the dates 
1920-1940, indicating the years Dr. Ward had given 
to the Union, and presented him with a traveling bag 
purchased with money donated by Board members. In 
addition, a generously worded resolution was placed 
on the minutes expressing the Board's "profound re- 
grets that his (Dr. Ward's) differences with a major- 
ity of the Board and the National Committee should 
lead him to a severance of relations with the organiza- 



tion he has served with such distinction and devotion 
for so many years." 

It did not make sense to me then and in perspective 
it makes no more sense but at the time, I must admit 
with a sense of moral guilt, I went along with the 
others. 

For the next few days, the newspapers all over the 
country treated the story of Dr. Ward's resignation 
prominently. His lifetime crusade for a better world 
had won him much-deserved public recognition. In 
addition, Dr. Ward was still professor of Christian 
ethics at the Union Theological Seminary, whose 
president, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, in the face of 
protest, assured him of complete academic freedom. 
Members of the Seminary faculty, Dr. Coffin publicly 
stated, must be competent scholars and men of Chris- 
tion character, but the Seminary "has never assumed 
any responsibility for the political or economic or 
other social views of its professors. They are at liberty 
to join whatever organizations they wish." 

When we tried to get a new national chairman, we 
found it was not easy to replace Dr. Ward. William 
Allen White, William A. Nielson, Lloyd K. Garrison, 
Zechariah Chaf ee and others equally prominent were 
approached but declined. Finally /3-year-old Prof. 
Edward A. Ross of Wisconsin accepted. Our new chair- 
man was the dean of American sociologists, an old- 
fashioned liberal, himself the center of an academic 
freedom fight at Leland Stanford University at the 
turn of the century. 
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But the story does not end here. The question re- 
mained of how to get rid of the one Communist Party 
member on our Board Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. It 
was apparent that as long as Elizabeth remained we 
would run head-on into problems. The controversy 
raged all through April. On May ist we heard from 
the noted novelist, John Dos Passos, a pioneer in lib- 
eral movements, that he would not remain on the 
Union's National Committee as long as we had "trai- 
tors in our little redoubt," "As soon as I'm sure that 
the Civil Liberties Union is going to continue the fight 
for civil liberties which it so magnificently inaugu- 
rated during the last war, without the influence of 
Marxist prejudices, I'll be with you again," Dos Passos 
wrote us. 

It looked now as though the Union would have 
trouble ousting Miss Flynn, for when the Board voted 
to request her resignation on the ground that her con- 
tinued service was inconsistent with the Union's new 
policy, she promptly refused. Only a short time before, 
while on a speaking tour among the miners, she wrote 
me, as secretary of the Board, that, fearful of being 
"squeezed out" because of these enforced absences 
from Board meetings, she had chided Roger: "Now, 
don't shove me off the Board while I am away among 
the miners." But he laughingly assured her she need 
not worry about that. "The Board needs people who 
get around the country in the struggles of the work- 
ers," he told her. 

Outraged by the formal charges which now were 
brought against her and the attacks on her in the 
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press, she made a lively defense of her position in an 
article in the New Masses entitled, "Why I Won't 
Resign from the ACLU" and another in the Daily 
Worker entitled, "/ Am Expelled from the Civil Lib- 
erties Union" The language she used was heated and 
irreverent and only added fuel to the flames. "The 
ACLU directors have become class conscious," she 
wrote. "When labor was weak they could afford to 
be the benign, detached liberals demanding the rights 
of labor. But labor is strong and powerful today. It 
needs no wet nurses. These pseudo-liberals take fright 
at the giant on the- horizon which points the possible 
future everywhere the Soviet Union." Elsewhere, 
she derided some of the Board members as "old men." 

This brought the matter to a head. Proceedings 
were at once instituted to remove her, with the addi- 
tional charge that her attitude as expressed in these 
articles in the Communist press disqualified her from 
further association with Board members. Her trial was 
set for the last week in March but because of the sud- 
den illness and death of her son it was postponed until 
early May. 

To understand a person like Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn one must try to see the world as she has seen it. 
She talked little about her early life but from others 
I learned that her great-grandfather Ryan, on her 
mother's side, was killed in a battle with the British 
and her grandfather Flynn fled to this country with a 
price on his head for sabotage against the King's gov- 
ernment. She had little childhood and no girlhood. 
At the age of 15, in order to devote her full time to the 
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Socialist cause, she quit high school and began her 
long career as a fighter against exploitation of the op- 
pressed and helpless. Ever afterward she was em- 
broiled in battles on behalf of labor. She had won her 
spurs as an early I.W.W. leader. She was arrested 
often for inciting to riot in labor conflicts but always 
she was acquitted. During her stormy career, Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont and other society women, as well as 
workers everywhere, came to her defense. 

She was a warm, vital person, all Irish, with crystal 
blue eyes, a clear white skin and shining black hair 
which she parted in the middle and rolled back softly 
in a knot at the back. Her spirit and enthusiasm were 
contagious. I have not forgotten her famous pep talks 
at labor rallies when she stirred her audiences of work- 
ing people to a high pitch. 

One thing was certain. Elizabeth Flynn had won 
the admiration of all who had worked with her. In 
the years that I had been associated with her in the 
Civil Liberties Union, she had done more than her 
share of our work; she was in the thick of every civil 
liberties fight we conducted, never refusing an assign- 
ment. Few on the Board could match her record for 
loyalty to the Civil Liberties Union and the cause we 
represented. 
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I shall never forget that extraordinary scene on the 
evening of May 7, 1940, when the Board of Directors 
of the Civil Liberties Union met at the City Club on 
West 44th Street to try Elizabeth Gurley Flynn under 
the purge resolution. The memory of it will go with 
me to my grave. Certainly, in all the twenty years of 
the Union's existence no one dreamed that such a 
scene could possibly take place. 

There we sat around the table, the founders and 
charter members of the first organization in American 
history to defend everybody's right to free speech. 
There was a tense silence in the room broken only by 
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the gentle, dreary sound of spring rain on the win- 
dows. I can still clearly visualize the scene which 
made me want to laugh and cry at once. All around 
one felt the clash of old traditions with the personal 
bitterness which had grown out of living feuds and 
prejudices. Occasionally, before the proceedings 
started, someone would make a clumsy attempt at 
humor but the air was full of foreboding and there 
was no doubt that with all of us emotions were close 
to the surface. I remember the sober faces of those 
men and women, many of whom were not altogether 
sure of themselves or of their case against Elizabeth. 
In addition to our chairman, John Haynes Holmes, 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Roger and myself, there were 
youthful Alfred M. Bingham, son of the former 
United States Senator Hiram Bingham from Connec- 
ticut, who was trying to launch a new liberal weekly; 
tall, lean Robert W. Dunn who had been with us 
from the start, first as secretary of our New England 
Committee where he managed to recruit a number of 
the proud Boston Brahmins in our work; fighting Irish 
John Finerty, an attorney, best known at the time for 
his efforts to free Tom Mooney; attorney Walter 
Frank, shrewd middle-of-the-road liberal who could 
argue both sides of a question equally well; modest 
Nathan Greene, co-author with Felix Frankfurter, then 
Harvard University professor, of the standard book on 
labor injunctions and himself a goldmine of informa- 
tion on legal labor subjects; quiet, scholarly Ben W. 
Huebsch, vice-president of The Viking Press, pub- 
lishers; A. J. Isserman, left-wing labor lawyer; Corliss 
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Lament, son of banker Thomas Lamont, a passionate 
fighter for civil liberties, whose disarming frankness 
often made him appear to be a gadfly at our Board 
meetings; cautious William L. Nunn, a professor at a 
college in Newark who, with Freddy Woltman, had 
been ousted from the University of Pittsburgh for his 
liberal views; Whitney North Seymour, unpretentious 
Wall Street lawyer, cool-headed and fair-minded and 
unafraid to be identified with the case of Communist 
Angelo Herndon in the United States Supreme Court; 
William B. Spoflford, sincere, direct and with a keen 
sense of humor, executive director of the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy which was con- 
sidered "left" by conservatives of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; Raymond Wise, formerly with the 
United States District Attorney's office who managed 
to straddle most issues that came before the Board; 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, woman's page columnist 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers; Dorothy Kenyon, 
early suffragist and civic reformer, a former Munic- 
ipal Court Judge appointed by Mayor La Guardia, and 
the late Fiorina Lasker, sister of the millionaire philan- 
thropist, Albert D. Lasker, and a former classmate of 
mine at the School of Philanthropy. Carl Carmer, 
Morris L. Ernst, Osmond Fraenkel, Arthur Garfield 
Hays, Elmer Rice, and Roger William Riis, who also 
were present, have already been introduced to my 
readers. Norman Thomas, who had inspired the trial 
for Elizabeth's expulsion, did not appear to take part. 
At the head of the table sat our chairman, John 
Haynes Holmes, in effect the presiding judge, flanked 
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on his right by Roger and on his left by me. As I 
watched Dr. Holmes my mind wandered back to the 
first time I met him when we were united, all part of 
a great pioneer work. He had aged considerably I 
thought. His hair, still parted in the middle, was gray- 
ing. 

Roger, the real driving spirit in the Union from the 
beginning, seemed to have aged less. He was still lean 
and lithe. Like myself he had no vote and could not 
participate in the trial but it was known that he had 
ranged himself with the prosecution. There was noth- 
ing for me to do but look, listen and take notes. The 
stenotypist, whom I had engaged, sat next to me; the 
noise of his machine, soft as it was, cut into my taut 
nerves. 

I looked at the accused. Elizabeth was now in her 
fifties, still beautiful; her blue eyes were calm, her 
manner self-possessed. She was a charter member of 
the Union and had served on the National Committee 
and Board of Directors since 1920. She joined the 
Communist Party in 1937, and immediately informed 
the Board of her step and was told then that it made 
no difference. The matter was dismissed as irrelevant 
and in 1939 she was unanimously re-elected to the 
Board for a three-year term, which did not expire for 
two more years. 

There was no question that Elizabeth was respected 
by everyone around the table, even by those who had 
instituted these proceedings, for her life-long concern 
for the oppressed and her passionate sense of justice. 
For a generation she had been a national figure in the 
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liberal and labor movements; no one had ever chal- 
lenged her devotion to civil liberties. That was an 
indisputable fact. She was not being tried for any- 
thing she had done or said in violation of the precepts 
of the Bill of Rights but because she belonged to a 
political group that had become the object of intense 
dislike and fear. "Guilt by association" was the prin- 
ciple involved in this trial, a principle which, as a 
matter of record, we had fought countless times both 
in and out of the courts. 

The chairman, Dr. Holmes, pulled out his watch, 
placed it in front of him on the table and rapped for 
silence. We were ready. 

The meeting was called, Dr. Holmes explained, for 
the purpose of hearing three charges filed by members 
of the Board against Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. The 
first charge brought by Dorothy Bromley read: "I 
hereby formulate the following charge against Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn and ask that a hearing be held as 
to whether or not Miss Flynn be expelled on the basis 
of the charge that she is not entitled to retain director- 
ship on the Board on the ground that she is a member 
of the Communist Party." 

The second charge, brought by Elmer Rice, read: 
"I hereby charge that Miss Flynn's article in the New 
Masses of March 19, 1940, disqualifies her from con- 
tinued membership on the Board of American Civil 
Liberties Union." 

The third charge brought by Roger William Riis, 
read: "I hereby charge that Miss Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn's article in the Daily Worker of March 17, 
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1940, disqualifies her from continued membership on 
the Board of Directors of the American Civil Liberties 
Union." 

The Board decided that it would first consider any 
objections which Miss Flynn might have to the pro- 
cedure and would then hear and vote on each of the 
charges. 

Facing her accusers, Elizabeth stated her case 
frankly. She objected to the Board as a whole sitting 
as a trial body on the ground that a majority of the 
members had already passed a resolution demanding 
her resignation, thus prejudging her case. The Board 
had demonstrated its incapacity to serve as an impar- 
tial jury to hear any charges against her, Elizabeth 
contended. Mrs. Bromley, Mr. Rice and Mr. Riis could 
not qualify since they had assumed the role of com- 
plainants. "Dr. Holmes is doubly disqualified," she 
said, "by his statement that I am 'a symbol of difficul- 
ties' and that my resignation, requested and refused, 
would go far to resolve them. Even 'capitalistic courts' 
do not throw one in jail as *a symbol of difficulties'. 
It's a neat suggestion, smacking of totalitarianism." 
She next asked to include, as part of the trial record, 
the names of all persons who voted for the motion de- 
manding her resignation. "I insist that they be there- 
by disqualified from serving as an impartial trial jury 
on this charge." With a touch of irony she resumed, 
"I demand the kind of trial the Civil Liberties Union 
has insisted upon for the persons it has defended." 

As Elizabeth paused, someone asked for the floor 
and said he objected to the Board sitting as a trial 



body; Dr. Holmes overruled this and was sustained. 
Again, someone objected to the three persons who had 
preferred the charges sitting in judgment on the 
accused. That was overruled, too. Next, somebody 
declared that the whole thing was a star chamber 
proceeding because no outsiders were permitted. That 
was overruled. 

Then Elizabeth requested that she be tried by an 
impartial group of people who were not members of 
the Board. Again Dr. Holmes said no; again the ma- 
jority sustained him. Finally, Elizabeth moved the 
dismissal of the charge against her and demanded a 
reconsideration of the purge resolution in deference 
to the widespread demand of our members. 

Her blue eyes flashed as she exclaimed: "I defy Dr. 
Holmes or any other member of this Board to prove 
sabotage, non-cooperation or delay caused by me in 
any meeting of the Civil Liberties Union. I defy them 
to prove any change in my position on civil liberties 
or my conduct in defense of them for the past three 
years, since I became a member of the Communist 
Party. The threatened wreckage of the Civil Liberties 
Union and its demoralization which Dr. Holmes fears, 
are caused by this anti-civil liberties resolution, which 
he defends, I am opposed to this resolution ... I ob- 
ject to a loyalty oath,' to penalizing opinion, to the 
injection of issues and attitudes on foreign govern- 
ments and policies, and to the substitution of political 
orthodoxy for the political heterodoxy which has dis- 
tinguished our Board ... I refuse to resign because 
I will not be a party to saving the face of this anti-civil 
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liberties majority nor to whitewashing their red-bait- 
ing. I am appealing to the real civil liberties elements 
against such a demand," 

In case the Board denied her motion, Elizabeth con- 
tinued, now speaking with more restraint, she wanted 
to make it clear that she was dealing here only with 
the charge brought by Mrs. Bromley. The additional 
"contempt of court" charges brought by Elmer Rice 
and Bill Riis, based on her articles in the New Masses 
and the Daily Worker, grew out of the original 
charge; they covered separate issues and she de- 
manded that, if they were pressed, she get a separate 
trial for each. "If I am adjudged adversely on the 
first charge and expelled from the Board," she said, 
"further trials are unnecessary. The articles in ques- 
tion were written in defense of myself on the first 
charge, and even in a 'capitalistic court' one's defense 
is not immediately incorporated in the indictment as 
is attempted here." Looking steadily in Dr. Holmes' 
face, she remarked dryly, "It will be a nice point for 
the Civil Liberties Union to decide to what extent 
these two latest charges invade my rights of free 
speech and free press, and are a censorship of my 
right to defend myself publicly against public 
charges. . . ." 

Elizabeth had started casually enough but by the 
time she finished she had built up to a high note of 
excitement. Once more she moved to dismiss the 
charges against her. My impression was that she 
knew there was not a chance of the Board doing so, 
but Elizabeth was a resolute person and a fighter with 
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Irish blood in her veins and obviously the proceedings 
had aroused her ire. 

At this point the Board went into a legal huddle as 
to the trial's procedure with the result that it was 
voted to consider all three charges together. 

The trial was opened with the charge of Elizabeth's 
membership in the Communist Party brought by 
Dorothy Bromley which was quickly disposed of. Mrs. 
Bromley asked two questions: was Miss Flynn a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party and did she belong to its 
National Committee? The answer to both questions 
was a firm "yes." Elizabeth declared: ". . . I chal- 
lenge the validity of this entire procedure, but I an- 
swer the charge by stating categorically that I am a 
member of the Communist Party and no proof is 
necessary on this point. I move a dismissal of the 
charge on the ground that I am fully entitled to re- 
tain my directorship, that I cannot be expelled be- 
cause of membership in the Communist Party, that 
this proceeding is neither appropriate nor fair since 
the resolution under which it is brought is contrary 
to the principles and purposes of the Civil Liberties 
Union and violates its traditional policies. . . ." She 
asked that our published statements which show clear- 
ly that the resolution conflicts with the basic position 
of the Union be included in the trial record, among 
them our recent leaflet which guaranteed that the 
Civil Liberties Union exercises no censorship over the 
views of its members. 

What a contrast the two women made the accused 
and the accuser. Dorothy was ari attractive, neat per- 
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son who at the time was associated with organizations 
which were agitating to keep the United States out of 
the war with Hitler. Her selection by Roger as Eliza- 
beth's chief accuser must have seemed incongruous 
even to her, but he persuaded her. "It's a tough job," 
he wrote her, "but you are the person to do it with 
firmness and delicacy," and she accepted. 

Arthur Garfield Hays, who was acting as the 
Board's counsel, started the ball rolling with his cross- 
examination of Elizabeth. We were not to be governed 
by rules of evidence, the chairman announced at the 
start, and Art and the others were given free rein to 
fire any and all questions. 

Most of them were about the relation of the Amer- 
ican Communist Party to the Third International. 
Was the Communist Party of America a branch of the 
Third International? Did the Party here take orders 
from Moscow; did Elizabeth take orders from the 
Party. At one point Osmond Fraenkel intervened to 
protest against a question because it assumed a state- 
ment contrary to what Elizabeth had previously testi- 
fied. But Dr. Holmes came to Art's defense. "Mr. 
Hays can ask his question," he ruled. "We are not 
governed by rules of evidence." 

Elizabeth, who was not allowed counsel to repre- 
sent her, answered all of the questions clearly and 
directly. The Communist Party of America is an 
affiliate of the Third International, not a branch, she 
pointed out. Delegates from the American Communist 
Party are sent to the Comintern sometimes, not al- 



ways; it is not obligatory to send them. Do Russians 
have free speech? "I have never been in the Soviet 
Union," Elizabeth confessed, "and it might be that 
those who have, could better answer that question. But 
from my reading I would say that in those matters 
which pertain to their rights and their duties and their 
economic status, they have even more free speech than 
we have in some parts of the United States." 

She did not think this germane to the subject before 
us and she did not believe she should be called upon 
to undertake a defense of the Soviet Union at her trial. 
That would have been a big order for anyone under 
the circumstances. "But whether or not it is germane," 
Elizabeth resumed, "the stigma of being totalitarian 
has been placed upon me. Therefore, it becomes neces- 
sary for me to demonstrate that the Soviet Union, in 
my opinion, is not a totalitarian state. I am not at- 
tempting to say that there are not abuses and short- 
comings there or that there are not many conditions 
which could and should be remedied, but I am cer- 
tainly objecting to the classification of totalitarian ap- 
plied to the Soviet Union." 

She objected also to the Communist Party being 
placed in the same category with the German-Amer- 
ican Bund and the Ku Klux Klan and the other "shirt" 
organizations in this country. "Communists," she 
sharply declared, "have been among the most loyal 
and devoted defenders of civil liberties, as were our 
predecessors, the left-wing groups of the old Socialist 
Party and the I.W.W. The records of the Civil Liber- 
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ties Union abound with our names as those who were 
arrested, beaten, jailed, tried and served sentences for 
free speech, free press, and free assembly . . ." Then 
she bluntly asked, "Is there any member of this Board 
whose record as a consistent militant fighter for these 
rights can outweigh the records of William Z. Foster 
and myself, since the first free speech fight in Spokane 
in 1910, which were not our first such arrests? How 
often have Mrs. Bromley, Mr. Riis, or Mr. Rice been 
in jail for free speech?" 

She then took up the charge that as a Communist 
she did not believe in civil liberties in a vacuum of 
pristine purity, but as a means to an end. Art Hays 
had raised the question: "Do you believe in civil liber- 
ties and democracy or the Bill of Rights as a way of 
life, or merely as a means to bring about a Soviet sys- 
tem in this country, a Communist system?" "This 
enters the realm of metaphysics," she explained. "The 
hypothesis of what might happen to abstract civil 
liberties during a period of social and economic transi- 
tion from a class society to a socialist society is cer- 
tainly not a practical problem to split hairs over in 
the United States of America in 1940. It would be 
just as logical to object to Mr. Baldwin's remaining on 
the Board as an avowed Anarchist, because under the 
complete abolition of state and government which 
Anarchism implies, there surely would be no Consti- 
tution and no Bill of Rights. It would be equally log- 
ical for me to object to any upholder of capitalism 
remaining on the Board on the assumption that real 
civil liberties are impossible of realization under such 



a society, a reasonably demonstrable proposition from 
the twenty years' records of the Civil Liberties 
Union." 

Art then wanted to know to what extent Elizabeth's 
vote as a director of the Civil Liberties Union was in- 
fluenced by her membership in the Communist Party. 
"Since I have been a member of the Communist 
Party," she informed him, "I have never submitted to 
any committee, body, official, or person of the Com- 
munist Party any of the decisions or actions or con- 
templated actions of the Civil Liberties Union. I have 
never even discussed it with the officials or members 
of the Communist Party. I have pursued my inde- 
pendent decision on each action as it came up in this 
organization in the last three years, as I did in the 
seventeen years which preceded my membership in 
the Communist Party." 

As the evening wore on there was a lot more of this 
without bringing out any material facts or anything 
that might shed light on Elizabeth's fitness to be a 
director. 

Could a Communist Party member criticize Stalin, 
Ray Wise asked, call him a "bum" as some Americans 
were calling Roosevelt? Wouldn't they be disciplined? 
John Finerty raised the question whether, if the Com- 
munist Party should adopt as its program the suppres- 
sion of civil liberties, Elizabeth would remain a 
member of the Civil Liberties Union Board? Osmond 
Fraenkel, who had in effect constituted himself Eliza- 
beth's counsel, stoutly objected. He thought the ques- 
tion should be put in another form. But the chair 
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would not recognize objections to questions. "Certain- 
ly I would be confronted with either resigning from 
the Communist Party or from the Civil Liberties 
Union," Elizabeth conceded. "But that position does 
not exist at the present time and therefore is not ger- 
mane to the subject." 

Corliss Lamont in his blunt, honest way posed a 
revealing question concerning disciplinary action 
within the Socialist Party and brought out that Dr. 
Holmes had been expelled from that Party for not 
following the Party "line" at a time when Norman 
Thomas was its head. Corliss had a way of bringing 
out embarrassing facts at the most opportune or in- 
opportune time, depending upon which side of the 
table you were seated on. 

It was almost midnight. Ray Wise moved that we 
adjourn. "We have two more charges to hear and I 
don't think we should hurry through them." "They 
won't take five minutes," Morris Ernst called out, and 
with no second to Ray's motion, the chairman pro- 
ceeded: "Mr. Rice, are you ready to present Charge 
Number Two?" 

This charge had to do with Miss Flynn's article in 
the New Masses. Elmer leaned forward in his chair 
and, weighing his words carefully, declared that the 
article disqualified her from continued membership 
on our Board of Directors. Compared to Elizabeth, 
Elmer, too, was a newcomer on the Board. Though 
best known as a playwright, he was also a lawyer. He 
fell now into a long, legalistic argument to show that 
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Elizabeth was not entitled to any legal safeguards at 
her trial. 

Elmer then read a paragraph from her article in 
the New Masses about the directors of the Civil Liber- 
ties Union being pseudo-liberals with whom she did 
not care to associate any longer. He submitted that 
the author of these lines automatically disqualified 
herself from membership on the Board. "My charge," 
Elmer continued, "doesn't relate to the subject matter 
of the article; merely to the attitude expressed." Elmer 
settled back in his chair, his face flushed. 

Elizabeth replied that the attitude had to be con- 
sidered in connection with the circumstances which 
had produced it. The purge resolution had been given 
the widest publicity, with interpretations by Dr. 
Holmes and Roger; but the interpretations of the mi- 
nority had hardly reached the public at all. The press 
acclaimed the resolution and there was no channel 
through which she could voice her protest except a 
publication like the New Masses. 

"There are people on this Board," she insisted, 
"whom I consider pseudo-liberals, and I don't retract 
the phrase for one moment. I have as much right to 
think you are pseudo-liberals as you have to think I 
am a Red or as you have to think that I am a menace 
to the Civil Liberties Union. I grant you your right 
of free speech to say what you please about me as 
has been said in various publications, in letters and 
communications. What I say may not appear to you 
to be true, but I insist in the Civil Liberties Union on 
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my right to say what I believe to be true anywhere 
and at any time. I base my defense on my right to 
defend myself, my right to free speech and free press." 

Mr. Rice, she observed, objected to her "attitude," 
and she just as strenuously objected to his, and she 
felt that he didn't belong in the Civil Liberties Union. 
"I certainly believe that those people on this Board 
who are now abandoning, as I consider it, the fight for 
labor's rights and who are making of this Board an 
open shop committee I do not consider that they 
belong on this Board. That is my opinion, and, by 
God, I am going to fight for it in the Civil liberties 
Union." 

Elmer leaped to his feet. "A question of personal 
privilege! Since I have been personally attacked by 
Miss Flynn and, by implication, as an advocate of the 
open shop, I should like to say that never at any time 
have I taken any open shop position, and at the pres- 
ent time I am the president of a closed shop union." 

"I don't mean to say you are not fit to be a member 
of the Civil Liberties Union for that reason, Mr. Rice," 
Elizabeth said, speaking with controlled indignation, 
"but I think you have a sort of emotional reaction to 
Reds to Communists in particular which makes it 
impossible for you to give impartial consideration to 
any issue in which they are involved." 

In his next question, Art Hays inquired if Eliza- 
beth thought he would belong on the Board if he went 
to the public and said all his associates were crooks 
and insincere and nobody could trust them. 
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"But if I did say such a thing, do you think I ought 
to be permitted to serve any longer on that Board?" 

"I don't think the analogy is exactly fair. What I 
have discussed are your points of view and your ac- 
tions. I have the most profound respect for Dr. Holmes' 
sincerity and I certainly wouldn't call him a crook," 
Elizabeth explained, "but I disagree profoundly with 
Dr. Holmes' position on labor's rights and employers' 
rights in the Ford case and I will fight him tooth 
and nail on that." 

Seated at the far end of the table, Corliss Lament 
now raised his hand for the chairman's attention. "I 
don't want to prolong the discussion on this charge," 
he remarked when the chair had recognized him, 
"though I have plenty to say about it." He wanted to 
submit for the record, he explained, Norman Thomas' 
article in the Socialist Call of December 16, 1939. 
"Mr. Thomas in this article calls a certain group in 
the Civil Liberties Union hypocrites, calls them in- 
sincere ... He was the first member to bring out 
a public attack on his brother members of the Board." 
He recalled that a sub-committee of the Board had 
brought in a report that Norman's article was "highly 
improper" but the Board passed over this; no disci- 
plinary action was taken against him. 

Mutual recriminations now filled the air; the scene 
was packed with drama. In the free-for-all, Nathan 
Greene singled out Bill Riis, charging him with re- 
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sorting to blackmail to gain his point in the Board 
when we were debating the Ford case. He read from a 
letter Bill wrote to Roger in which he declared: 
"If you wish, you can regard this as blackmail. I 
would gladly resort to blackmail if I thought I could 
straighten out this preposterous situation in the Civil 
Liberties Union Board.' 5 Bill defended himself, saying 
he was trying to be humorous. But Nathan Greene 
reminded us that eventually the Board took the action 
Bill had wanted it to take, supporting Ford against his 
employees; and he pointed out that what he was try- 
ing to show was that Elizabeth was being prosecuted 
by those who opposed her not on civil liberties but on 
industrial class issues. 

Then Bill Riis took the floor. In presenting Charge 
Number Three, he made much of the fact that Eliza- 
beth accused us of having mercenary motives, think- 
ing more of our pocketbooks than our principles. 
Elizabeth's rejoinder was that she was justified in say- 
ing this about those who tried to capitalize on the 
anti-Communist purge resolution by making it a basis 
of a financial appeal. 

The battle waged back and forth until we almost 
lost sight of the purpose of the trial. u With all due 
respect," Chairman Holmes remarked, reminding us 
we were there to try Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, "we 
should not turn the discussion to other members of 
the Board." Not that all this bickering was anything 
new; for over a year the Board had been in this kind 
of fight. It was no wonder that some of the members 
got overly excited when discussing the situation. "The 



Board functions very well when the anti-Communist 
element permits it," Corliss remarked in his inimita- 
ble fashion. "Even Elmer Rice knows what civil liber- 
ties are when he isn't thinking about Stalin!" Week 
after week, he pointed out, Morris Ernst and the little 
group associated with him brought up the Communist 
issue in the Board until our ability to deal with our 
regular work was seriously affected. Such ill-will had 
been engendered on both sides that it was almost im- 
possible for us to work together. "And in every in- 
stance," said Corliss heatedly, "Mr. Ernst and that 
group have been the aggressors ..." 

"Like Finland!" Elmer wise-cracked to the amuse- 
ment of everyone. 

"I challenge anyone on this Board," Corliss con- 
tinued when the laughter had subsided, "to find one 
single vote this Board has taken where Miss Flynn has 
sabotaged, filibustered or deliberately tried to delay 
the work for the interests of a particular group . , ." 

In this Corliss was supported by Art Hays who in- 
terrupted him to say that he thought the record ought 
to show that of all the people of the so-called Left 
group, Elizabeth had done less than anyone to impede 
the progress of our work. In all honesty he had to ad- 
mit that "If there has been any of this, it certainly 
hasn't been by Miss Flynn." 

There was a silence after this, a silence charged 
with subdued excitement. Surely, I thought, every- 
thing there is to say about Elizabeth's expulsion has 
been said. It was well past midnight. I found myself 
wishing that someone would make the motion to put 
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it to a vote and I was greatly relieved when Dr. 
Holmes spoke up, suggesting that Miss Flynn now 
retire to an anteroom. "Is there anything more for 
you to say?" he asked her, almost apologetically, I 
thought. "It all depends upon what you say," was 
Elizabeth's matter-of-fact reply as she left the room. 

After some rather heated off-the-record discus- 
sion which went over the same old ground, Osmond 
Fraenkel moved to dismiss the first charge, holding 
that in itself, it was insufficient to justify expulsion. 
Miss Flynn's membership in the Communist Party 
was known to us at the time of her reelection to the 
Board a year ago, he said, and in his opinion nothing 
was brought out at the hearing to throw a new or 
fresh light on the situation. His motion was tabled. 
Art Hays moved that a straw ballot be taken but there 
were several who frowned upon such a ballot as im- 
proper, and Osmond moved again that Charge Num- 
ber One be dismissed. 

"I make a substitute motion that the charge brought 
by Mrs. Bromley be sustained," called out Bill Nunn, 
who up to now had sat quietly, listening attentively, 
at the far end of the table, "I second the motion," 
came from Morris Ernst. Someone made the point 
that Bill Nunn's substitute motion was out of order 
but the chair overruled him and the ruling was sus- 
tained on appeal. 

So Bill Nunn's motion to sustain Mrs. Bromley's 
charge was put to a vote. Here was the final test. It 
comes back to me vividly now as I re-read the tran- 
script of the trial record I have before me. 



The vote was counted. There were nine votes in 
favor of expelling Elizabeth and nine opposed. 

All eyes were turned on Dr. Holmes. He alone had 
the power to break the tie. The fate of Elizabeth in 
the organization in which she had been a founder 
and director for twenty years was in the hands of Dr. 
Holmes alone. I don't remember ever experiencing a 
more dramatic moment. No one knew what was going 
on in his mind. 

It was only a matter of a few seconds but it seemed 
ages before Dr. Holmes announced that he voted far 
the motion; he had decided that Elizabeth Flynn was 
not qualified to sit on our Board because of her po- 
litical beliefs. 

One need not be prompted by any concern for the 
Communist Party or for Elizabeth Flynn to be dis- 
turbed about the basic principle involved in what we 
had just witnessed. It was nothing other than a po- 
litical inquiry by the Civil Liberties Union. No at- 
tempt was made to show that there was anything in 
our Constitution or By-Laws that would justify the 
expulsion of an officer or member of the Board on the 
basis of his political opinions or beliefs. There was no 
evidence that Elizabeth's removal was based on any 
act of disloyalty to the Union or its principles. On the 
contrary, all the evidence pointed to her long years 
of service to civil liberties. She was removed only be- 
cause she belonged to a group at the moment hated. 
The same results would have been reached whatever 
she might have been charged with. 

When the same persons who voted now to remove 
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Elizabeth, had voted to reelect her the previous year, 
knowing then that she was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, it was clear that the Civil Liberties Union 
Board of Directors was acting under the influence of 
the constantly increasing threat of war and the gather- 
ing hysteria. 

It was now 2 130 A. 1YL 

The trial was over. Only routine matters remained 
to be taken care of. In tense silence, tinged with bitter- 
ness and confusion, the weary and unhappy members 
straggled out, several to adjourn to the Hotel Algon- 
quin bar next door to hold a post mortem over their 
drinks. 

What we still faced was the big task of binding up 
the wounds. 
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There was scarcely time to put our house in order 
after this significant break in our ranks before the 
nation was confronted with the surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor and overnight the United States became 
enmeshed in the second world war. It is not easy to 
forget the chaotic days and weeks that followed; the 
entire structure of our life was changed almost in- 
stantaneously. 

Because of the violently conflicting opinions of the 
pro-Axis isolationists and the interventionists before 
December 7th, 1941, it was expected that our entry 
in the war would result in a wave of intolerance com- 
parable to the notorious witch-hunting of the first 
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world war; the air was alive with disturbing rumors. 
Those of us who had lived through that amazing pe- 
riod and the so-called period of peace between the 
two wars believed we had a right to be concerned 
over the survival of the Bill of Rights in the face of 
another such onslaught. 

But unlike the situation in 1917 there was a remark- 
able degree of national unity. Almost immediately 
after Pearl Harbor, organized opposition to the war 
abated. Pacifists went on record as still opposed to the 
war but offered no resistance and what was more im- 
portant, the pro-Axis groups, long preparing for a 
show-down, ran to cover. The nation was transformed 
to a wartime basis with hardly a trace of that hysteria 
which marked the corresponding period in 1917. It 
was as though we were drawn together by the com- 
mon peril. There was a spirit in the air as we grimly 
entered the war which registered our determination 
to wipe Nazism and Fascism from the face of the earth 
as soon as possible. 

There was not a case of mob violence or vigilantism 
reported to the Civil Liberties Union; no spy-hunting; 
no demand to jail or suppress anyone. Our representa- 
tives in the leading cities reported that there was very 
little interference with any of our civil rights as a re- 
sult of the war. Public discussion of war issues was 
free, but "discreet." "Obviously," one of our Connec- 
ticut correspondents wrote me, "there are things 
which cannot be said in wartime without seeming to 
give aid and comfort to the enemy and certainly no- 
body wants to do that. Consequently, there is some 
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restraint but that restraint is almost entirely volun- 
tary and hardly visible." Spy-hunting was left to the 
proper authorities rather than to loyalty leagues and 
neighbors; we were so engrossed in the prosecution of 
the war that no one had time to be nasty. Even in the 
German-American communities where serious diffi- 
culties were encountered in 1917-18 everyone was 
getting u fair" treatment* 

I do not mean to imply that all was sweetness and 
light. These were grim and turbulent days. Our office 
was crammed full of the details of new problems 
growing out of the war and old ones aggravated by it. 
Every month seemed to add to them. It is difficult to 
write about this period without recalling that Jim 
Crow was strongly entrenched in every branch of the 
armed forces, both in training and in service. Though 
their people had been on this soil for three centuries 
and had fought on every battlefield for this country, 
Negro boys were drafted as Negroes rather than as 
Americans. 

We were up against new problems which involved 
grave constitutional questions in the proposed total 
mobilization of the man and woman power of the na- 
tion and in the mass evacuation of Americans of 
Japanese origin and their interment in concentration 
camps as a result of the anti- Japanese sentiment on 
the west coast. Then, too, the war placed labor on 
the defensive. Strong efforts were being made to break 
down the beneficial standards won by the workers 
through long years of bitter struggle. 

Prejudices and inequalities still existed, but in the 
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traditional sense there were few abridgments of civil 
liberties. The record of the prosecutions brought by 
the federal government tells the story dramatically. 
There was a total of twenty-six cases involving one 
hundred and thirty persons in World War II as com- 
pared with nearly two thousand prosecutions involv- 
ing over twenty-five hundred persons in World War I; 
not one of these World War I prosecutions showed the 
slightest evidence that the speeches or publications 
were backed by enemy money or served enemy war- 
time plans. 

It was against this background that a crisis arose in 
the Civil Liberties Union that was to have profound 
consequences for me. 

What happened was this: On January 3, 1944, 
Attorney General Biddle announced that a federal 
grand jury in the District of Columbia had that day 
returned an indictment * charging twenty-eight men 
and two women "with a conspiracy to aid in the estab- 
lishment of a National Socialist form of government 
in the United States" and alleging that these thirty 

* This was the second of two indictments obtained by the 
federal government before two different grand juries after 
many months of inquiry. The long-drawn-out trial was inter- 
rupted by the death of the trial judge in court, following 
which the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
affirmed the dismissal of the indictment by the District Court. 
The Department of Justice decided not to petition for certiorari 
in the Supreme Court to review this decision for the reason 
that "the long period which had already elapsed since the 
death of the trial judge in the midst of the trial, and the addi- 
tional time which would have been consumed in an appeal to 
the Supreme Court, precluded any hope of ultimate success." 
The defendants then all went free. 



persons "conspired^ combined, confederated and 
agreed together and with each other and with officials 
of the government of the German Reich and leaders 
and members of the Nazi Party . . . in the United 
States, in Germany and elsewhere . . ." to commit 
acts "with intent to interfere with, impair and influ- 
ence the loyalty^ morale and discipline of the military 
and naval forces of the United States' 9 while we were 
at war with the German Reich. 

According to the indictment, the National Socialist 
Workers Party (Nazi Party) came into power in Ger- 
many in 1933 upon a publicly announced program 
"to destroy democracy throughout the world and to 
establish and aid in the establishment of national 
socialist or fascist forms of government in place of the 
forms of government then existing in the United 
States of America and in other countries" 

The case attracted nationwide interest. The list of 
defendants included, among others, George Sylvester 
Viereck, who had gained notoriety in World War I 
as a German agent. Now Viereck admitted before a 
Congressional Committee that he had been taking 
money for serving Hitler and the Nazi regime. 

Another defendant was Prescott F. Dennett, Vier- 
eck's "Man Friday." Dennett's pro-Nazi propaganda 
in the United States was circulated by isolationist 
members of Congress in franked envelopes at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. 

Indicted with them was Ralph Townsend who had 
already been sentenced to jail for failure to register 
as a wartime Japanese agent. 
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Also Edward James Smythe who had arranged the 
notorious meeting between the German-American 
Bund and the Ku Klux Klan. Smythe had been con- 
cealed by two German-Americans in the Yorkville 
section of New York in his attempt to escape the fed- 
eral authorities in this sedition case. 

Then there was Gerhard Wilhelm Kunze, public 
relations director of the German-American Bund. 
Fritz Kuhn had named Kunze his successor as Fuehrer 
of the Bund. 

Also among the defendants named in the indict- 
ment was Joe McWilliams, well-known on the side- 
walks of New York City as a pro-fascist Jew baiter. 

And William Dudley Pelley, leader of the Silver 
Shirts and peddler of a number of "hate sheets," who 
had been convicted in another sedition case. 

But the kingpin of all the defendants in this se- 
ditious conspiracy case was Lawrence Dennis. After 
his visit to high Nazi officials in Germany in 1936, 
Dennis openly espoused the cause of fascism and, in 
his book, The Coming American Fascism, preached 
the advantages of the fascist system over "decadent 
democracy." 

Dennis was one of the sponsors of the American 
Fellowship Forum, a Nazi-front organization set up 
in the United States by Friedrich E. Auhagen, one of 
Hitler's agents in this country, and remained a spon- 
sor of this group from the time it was launched in 
1939 until it had to close when its Nazi connections 
were publicly exposed. 

The indictment returned by the federal grand jury 
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on January 3, 1944 charged that these and the other 
defendants, while the United States was at war with 
Nazi Germany, "actively cooperated with each other 
and with leaders and members of the Nazi Party to 
accomplish the objectives of the Nazi Party in the 
United States" 

From its beginning in World War I, the American 
Civil Liberties Union had differentiated between free- 
dom of speech and aiding the enemy in wartime. In 
1944, the Union abided by this principle. The Board 
of Directors of the Union decided that the thirty per- 
sons indicted for aiding the enemy in wartime were 
not involved in a civil liberties case which warranted 
the assistance of the Union, and went on record as 
opposed to the Union's intervention in the case. 

But a small minority of officers and members of the 
Board were unwilling to accept the Board's decision 
and offered aid to a number of the defendants and 
their lawyers. 

Had they done so as private individuals it might 
have been considered their own affair. But they of- 
fered aid to these defendants by using the facilities, 
the stationery, the connections and the prestige of the 
Civil Liberties Union. 

As secretary of the Board, the action of these 
officers and Board members confronted me as a basic 
problem. It was impossible for me to stand by while 
the Union was used for activities in direct violation of 
the declared policy of the Board. 

Besides, I was involved in this situation quite di- 
rectly. 
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From the start of World War II, serious differences 
had arisen in the Board as to whether or not the Union 
should support any wartime case concerned with per- 
sons identified with the enemy. Those who favored 
aiding such persons were a small minority. But they 
were very active. 

For several months after Pearl Harbor there was 
heated controversy at our Board meetings over various 
war cases in which the Union's aid was sought. 

Finally, the Board voted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority that the Union would not participate in cases 
where, after investigation, there was ground for be- 
lieving that the defendant was cooperating with or 
acting on behalf of the enemy with whom the United 
States was at war. 

The only time when the Union would intervene in 
such cases would be when the fundamentals of due 
process were denied. 

To implement the Board's decision, a special Com- 
mittee on War Cases was appointed to screen carefully 
each wartime case submitted for the Union's support. 
Of this committee, the distinguished attorney, Whit- 
ney North Seymour, was chairman. I was appointed 
secretary and directed to investigate the background 
of the individuals and organizations who appealed to 
the Union for aid. 

When the federal grand jury indicted George Syl- 
vester Viereck, Lawrence Dennis, Joe McWilliams 
and the others for aiding the enemy in wartime, the 
small minority of dissidents on the Board tried to place 
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the Union on record as opposed to the indictment, 
persisting in their belief that issues of civil liberties 
were implicit in the case. 

It was then that the Board voted fifteen to four not 
to intervene in the case, emphasizing again that there 
were no questions of civil liberties involved. The 
Board had before it information to warrant the belief 
that the defendants had been and were cooperating 
with and acting on behalf of the Nazi government 
with which we were at war. 

Much of this information was supplied as a result 
of the investigations I had made for our Committee 
on War Cases. My work for that special committee 
had revealed a vast Nazi network in this country di- 
rected from Germany by Ulrich Fleischauer, Hitler's 
expert on anti-Semitism and head of the Nazi Welt- 
dienst, the official Nazi propaganda center at Erfurt, 
Germany. The American movement, I found, was 
composed of hundreds of organizations, ranging from 
one man and a mimeograph machine to groups with 
nationwide membership. This movement, active even 
in wartime, aimed to destroy America's national 
unity. Its chief weapon was anti-Semitism, but it also 
waged psychological warfare by attacking democracy. 

Knowing this, I sided with the majority of the 
Board when it voted that the Union should not par- 
ticipate in the seditious conspiracy case brought by 
the government. I made my position clear to the 
Board and submitted the evidence I had gathered 
about these groups in this country. It was after the 
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Board had heard my report that it voted that no civil 
liberties issue was involved in this case. 

I thought the matter ended there. I was mistaken. 

The day after the Board took this vote, I received a 
letter from Dr. John Haynes Holmes, then chairman 
of the Board. 

"I am wondering," he wrote me, "if you should 
have intervened in the discussion as you did." 

I phoned Dr. Holmes for an appointment. I found 
him sitting at his desk. He beckoned me to a seat op- 
posite and told me how grateful he was I had come to 
his study to talk things over. 

"I want you to know," he said, "how much I appre- 
ciate all you do so faithfully and well." 

His letter had made it clear that he objected to my 
participating in the Board's discussion. So I said I 
welcomed the opportunity to talk it over with him, 
and also to talk over other things which were going 
on in the Union's office in connection with the se- 
ditious conspiracy case which troubled me. 

Referring to my participating in the Board's debate 
on this case, Dr. Holmes had written me: 

"You will understand I am not undertaking in any 
sense to rebuke you or to impose orders upon you. But 
I am troubled and think it only proper that I should 
share my troubles with you that I may not be tempted 
to do or say anything unfair to you. I want you to be 
as frank with me as I am with you." 

I was frank with him. I knew where he stood, and 
I wanted him to know where I stood. 
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I told him that I could not remain silent when I 
had information which I had been authorized to 
gather, and which I believed would be of importance 
to the Board in its deliberations. 

The question for me to decide, I added, was whether 
I should remain silent, in view of his warning. 

"With your permission," I said, "this is a question 
I shall let the Board decide." 

At its next meeting I put the question to the Board. 

"I am an elected officer of the Union," I said. "For 
twenty-five years I have been re-elected regularly to 
the post I now hold. My record is clear and speaks for 
itself. I do not believe I have ever embarrassed the 
Board or the Union by any act of mine." 

I then asked the Board to grant me the privilege of 
expressing my opinion at Board meetings on matters 
with which the Union was dealing where I felt I had 
a contribution to make to the Board's deliberations. 

The issue involved was wrapped up in fancy poly- 
syllables, but it seemed simple enough to me. Those 
who wanted the American Civil Liberties Union to 
aid the defendants in the seditious conspiracy case 
were trying to prevent me from speaking out against 
this. I was asking the Board for the right to speak out. 
The Board voted to grant me that right. 

But by this time, the situation in the office had be- 
come intolerable. Those few who, contrary to the 
Board's declaration, were using the Union's facilities 
to aid the defendants in the seditious conspiracy case, 
continued to do so despite my protests. 
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Since I could not prevent this, I did not want to be 
a part of it. Over and over again, day and night, it 
haunted me. I decided finally I must resign. 

It was not easy to resign. It is not easy to part with 
your life-work, with activities in which you believe 
with all your heart, with colleagues whom you have 
admired. Moreover, it is a glorious thing to feel your- 
self to be part of the great movements of our times, and 
helping to make history. 

But it seemed to me that an important principle 
was at stake and that there was, under the circum- 
stances, only one thing for me to do. Painful as it was 
I had to leave. 

On June 25, 1945, I came to the office early. I 
cleared my desk completely and started to draft a 
letter of resignation. 

I had not realized how hard this would be. I drafted 
ten different letters all long, all recounting in detail 
the events which led to my decision and tore each 
one of them into bits and threw them into the waste 
basket. 

Then I wrote the Board six lines stating simply 
that I was resigning my post as secretary of the Union. 

After that I wrote a sealed letter to the staff, to be 
opened in my absence; in this I said good-bye to them 
all. 

I started out for the Board meeting at Town Hall 
Club with my chin held high. Now that the die was 
cast, my conscience was clear. 

I was not self-righteous about it. In fact, I was deep- 
ly troubled. Perhaps this small minority honestly 
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believed that this case, contrary to the Board's con- 
clusion, did have civil liberties issues in it. Perhaps I 
was wrong. No one has the right to feel that he is abso- 
lutely right about anything. We all make mistakes, 
and it was possible that I was making one now. 

But one must do what seems to him right. I had 
given the matter a great deal of thought; it seemed to 
me I had no other choice. 

Besides, I was simply walking out on a job as a pro- 
test against a situation which seemed to me repre- 
hensible and which I was powerless to halt. I was not 
walking out on civil liberties. I knew that to defend 
the Bill of Rights for all would be a matter of utmost 
importance to me forever. 

Nor was I walking out on the Civil Liberties Union. 
After living in it and working with it for a quarter of 
a century it would always be a part of my life; and 
perhaps, in my own small way, I would remain part 
of its heritage. As long as I lived I would remember 
with admiration and affection the men and women 
of the Union at whose side I fought so many battles 
for freedom. 

But at this crucial moment we had reached a part- 
ing of the ways. 

I walked into Town Hall calmly. But I trembled at 
the opening of the Board meeting when I asked the 
chairman for permission, as a point of personal privi- 
lege, to make a statement. 

Permission was granted and I read my letter of 
resignation: 

"Dear Friends: I have reached the conclusion that 
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no good purpose can be served by my continuing as 
secretary of the Civil Liberties Union, a post I have 
held since the Union was organized twenty-five years 
ago. I, therefore, ask the Board to accept my resigna- 
tion to take effect at once." 

At this point my pent-up emotions gave way; I burst 
into tears and fled from the room. 

It conies back vividly now as I browse through my 
scrapbook of old letters. 

There is one from Roger deploring my "precipitate 
action" and urging me to reconsider. 

There is another from Dr. John Haynes Holmes: 
"... I am still mourning over your retirement . . . 
My chief thought is your record of a quarter of a cen- 
tury. This is an altogether remarkable record . . . 
this record stands, nothing can efface it! . . ." 

Another, which stirred me deeply, was from Oswald 
Garrison Villard, grandson of the great Abolitionist, 
William Lloyd Garrison. It was uncommonly warm 
and friendly: "You may think that you have been 
with us too long, but we don't. I think the Union will 
wither, if not perish, if you seek new pastures." 

A special committee appointed by the Board, headed 
by the late Professor Eduard C. Lindeman, tried to con- 
vince me that I should return. But though I was deep- 
ly moved by all these tributes, I could not turn back. 
The issue was not personal; it was too important in its 
implications for that. The Civil Liberties Union had 
lost its old meaning for me. 

I retired in 1945, after having spent most of my 
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adult life in public service, expecting I would find it 
easy to settle down and reconstruct my personal life. 
My first reaction was enjoyment in my leisure, but as 
I might have anticipated, I soon found that I did not 
get much fun out of loafing. Watching from the side- 
lines I became restless and uneasy; it was as though I 
had started something in 1920 which now I could not 
stop. The past came to life again and marched across 
my path; I found myself retracing step by step the 
course of freedom's struggle during those years and 
exploring the true meaning of what I had witnessed. 

Many questions arose to plague me: 

Never in the history of the world was the ideal of 
freedom so clearly proclaimed as in our Constitution, 
but had our ideal of civil liberty worked out in prac- 
tice? 

Hardly a day had passed since the Civil Liberties 
Union was created that somewhere in this country 
someone had not protested the denial or invasion or 
restriction of his liberty. How could we reconcile this 
reckless violation of the Bill of Rights with our in- 
herited traditions? 

How long would these paper guarantees survive if 
they were not wholeheartedly backed up by the gov- 
ernment and the American people? 

In the hope that I would find the answers to these 
and other questions, I embarked upon a new adven- 
ture the writing of this book. It seemed to me there 
could not be a more opportune time than the present 
to look back upon and analyze the past, for the United 
States was never in greater danger than it is today of 
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losing those liberties which have made our nation 
great. 

Those memorable years of the Roosevelt era, from 
the viewpoint of American liberty the most hopeful in 
our time, have given way to a wave of intolerance in 
which many of our basic concepts of freedom have 
sunk from sight. Hopeless confusion, suspicion and 
distrust dominate our lives and silence criticism and 
dissent. We are engaged in a witch-hunt reminiscent 
of the turbulent Twenties but more widespread and 
perilous, with only scattered opposition and half- 
hearted protests to counter the attacks. In this, the 
strongest democracy, men live today in fear instead of 
faith. If a man thinks out loud or speaks out against 
the prevailing orthodoxies, if he joins an organization 
charged as "subversive" or even if he belonged to such 
an organization in his youth, he risks public denuncia- 
tion damaging to his reputation, loss of his job, boycott 
from employment, or prosecution and jailing, 

Congressional witch-hunting investigations and 
government probes abridging the individual rights 
of American citizens have created a new and subtle 
terrorism more difficult to cope with than anything 
we have known before. One's loyalty is determined 
not by courts and juries under rules established by law 
but by legislative committees and government exam- 
iners on rumor, hearsay and unverified evidence sup- 
plied often by informers of doubtful reputation. 

If all this sounds bleak and terrifying, let us not 
forget that witch-hunting is no new thing in this coun- 
try. Our government was based upon the right of its 
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people to form their own ideas, to reach their own con- 
clusions, to think and speak and write what they please, 
in complete freedom. 

This is the concept of democracy which is written 
into our Constitution and has shaped the American 
tradition of liberty. Around this concept there has al- 
ways been a basic conflict between those who believe 
in the right of the American people to make their own 
choices and those who despite their protestations of 
Americanism do not believe in it. Out of this conflict 
we occasionally witness the emergence of men who 
attempt to tell us what we may think and what we 
may say and, in the name of patriotism, try to bring 
about dictatorial censorship and control of our beliefs 
and speech. They have made dark periods in our his- 
tory. But our instruments of civil liberty, through so- 
cial upheaval, wars and devastating depressions, have 
withstood these assaults for over 160 years, and they 
will today. Thought-control and cowed minds cannot 
last forever in our liberty-loving country; sooner or 
later there is bound to be an awakening. 

As I look back on the many years I spent in the 
liberal, democratic movements it seems as though in 
the present wave of hysteria, I am reliving the quarter 
of a century after 1917. During that period we were 
seldom without a witch-hunt of one brand or another 
and of greater or lesser proportions. My introduction 
to these witch-hunts was at the start of World War I 
when hysteria against pacifists and war dissenters 
swept the country. Our jails were filled with men and 
women behind prison bars solely because they had 
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expressed opinions not in accord with dominant 
thought. We had character assassination then, too. 
Then, as now, we had crusaders professing to hate 
un-Americanism but in fact helping to create it, men 
who considered themselves saviors but who in the end 
were thoroughly discredited and driven from public 
life because their programs of suppression and repres- 
sion did not take into consideration the deep under- 
current of fair play and decency in American life. 

Will this undercurrent of fair play and decency in 
American life triumph today? In the past, periods of 
repression have been followed by periods of liberty. 
I would like to think that the pendulum of history 
will swing us from the current hysteria to another 
period of freedom. But the future depends upon us. 
Liberty is not handed down like the family silver, but 
must be fought for and re-won by each new genera- 
tion. The measure of freedom we in America will have 
depends upon the efforts we make to keep our tradi- 
tional rights intact. They are ours only insofar as we 
are willing to maintain them. 
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